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This Issue in Brief 


Cooperation between unions and employers is taking place in many 
lines of activity. Some of the purposes for which mutual action is 
being undertaken include: Improvement of operating efficiency of 
the plant or of the industry, introduction of new methods or machin- 
ery or improvement of the old ones, reduction of operating costs by 
eliminating wastes, introducing economies, etc., improvement of the 
quality of work, increase of total production, raising the general 
level of sanitation and safety in the plant, and increasing the skill 
and efficiency of the workers. Page 1. 


Retirement systems for police and firemen exist in.most cities, and in 
addition to retirement ifiveskess for members they usually include 
provision for the dependents of the members. Features of special 
interest are the dismissal allowances provided by the Cincinnati and 
the Cleveland systems, and the Detroit plan of fixing the retirement 


allowance at one-half the salary attached to the rank the retirant 


last held, and, if that salary is changed at any time thereafter, mak- 
ing a corresponding change in the allowance. Page 24. 


The average entrance wage rate of common labor on July 1, 1928, was 
44.9 cents per hour, according to the survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The highest average wage rate per hour for’ any 
industry, 57.2 cents, occurred in the automobile industry, followed 
by 47.4 cents in general contracting. The lowest average rate, 31.7 
cents, was in the sawmill industry. The rates paid on july 1, 1928, 
were in general considerably higher than those prevailing at the 
beginning of the year. Page 95. 


Earnings in the cotton-goods manufacturing industry were slightly 
lower in 1928 than in 1926, according to the biennial survey of that 
industry just completed by the bureau. In 1928 average hourly 
earnings for all employees were found to be 32.4 cents compared with 
32.8 cents in 1926 and average full-time earnings per week in 1928 
were $17.30 compared with $17.48 in 1926. Page 89. 


An werease in the expenditures for new buildings im the first half 
of 1928 compared with the first half of 1927, is shown in the regular 
semiannual report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on building per- 
mitsin American cities. This is the first time since the first six months 
of 1925 that there has been an increase over the same period of the 
previous year. Page 108. 


An upward trend in labor turnover in manufacturing industries has 
recently occurred. The average accession rate in August was 53.4 
per cent (on an equivalent annual basis), which was higher than for 
many months. Also, the voluntary quit rate rose to 31.9 per cent, 
Which was higher than in any other month since September, 1927. 
An increase in the voluntary quit rate usually indicates increased 
industrial activity. Page 53. 
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The American Indians as a race are very poor and they are not yet 
adjusted to the economic and social system of the dominant white 
civilization, according to the findings of a study made by the Institute 
for Government Research at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior. It was found that almost one-fourth of the number studied 
had a reported per capita income from all sources of less than $1(0 g 


year, 71.4 per cent of less than $200, and only 2.2 per cent of $500 or 
more. Page 43. 


The sledding method of harvesting cotton requires much less labor than 
either the picking or the snapping method. A study made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in Oklahoma and Texas. 
showed that in one of the Oklahoma districts the average number of 
hours of man labor required to harvest a 500-pound bale of cotton 
by sledding was 8.5, as compared with 43.6 by snapping, and 68.2 by 
picking; in Texas the average requirements were 5.3 hours for sled- 
ding, 33.7 for snapping, and 48.7 for picking. In the Oklahoma 
district for which figures are given, the cost of harvesting and ginning 
a bale of sledded cotton was $15.31, of snapped $27.43, and of picked 
$28.21; in Texas the cost was $12.39 for sledded, $23.84 for snapped, 
and $22.33 for picked cotton. Page 50. 


The scarcity of skilled labor in Germany has become a serious prob- 
lem in many branches of industry, and a conference to consider the 
situation was called by the provincial labor office of the Rhineland 
in May of this year. The remedial measures suggested at this con- 


ference, taken from a recent report of the American consul at Cologne, 
are noted on page 49. 


Recreational activities for industrial workers are fostered on a national 
scale by the Italian Government. An organization known as the 
Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro, the latter word meaning “after work,” 
was founded in 1919 and now has over 3,000 affiliated societies and 
more than half a million members. The activities of the organiza- 
tion cover a wide field—music, drama, adult education, excursions, 
sports, handicrafts, etc. Page 75. 


The average monthly income of a working man’s family in Peking 
was $7.57 (United States currency), according to a 1926-27 budgetary 
study by a Chinese sociologist. The average size of the families was 
4.58 persons. Approximately one-third of the income was derived 
from the earnings of the wife, children, or members of the family 
other than the father. The average monthly expenditure for food 
was $5.30 per family, and the average monthly rental 56 cents. 
It is estimated that about 270,000 persons are living at about the 
same level as these families. Page 191. 


The accident-prevention movement in Europe is much older than in 
the United States and the factory-inspection systems are well estab- 
lished and technically efficient. Therefore the discussion of this 
subject at the recent International Labor Conference was not con- 
cerned with ‘‘selling”’ the safety idea but was directed to the ques- 


tion whether the subject is one which lends itself to international 
uniformity of methods. Page 40. 
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Cooperation of Trade-Unions With Employers 


HERE are still elements in the organized labor movement which 
look with misgivings and suspicion upon any cooperation of 
labor with capital, on the theory that the two are unalterably 

opposed to one another fundamentally and can not possibly have 
any interest in common. In general, however, it may be said that 
during the past decade a gradual change has taken place in the at- 
titude of, at least, the leaders of organized labor. While still militant 
in the sense that it will yield no portion of the advantages already 
gained, labor prefers peace to warfare in its relations with em- 
ployers. This change of attitude is due partly to enlightened self- 
interest, to a very practical realization of the cost of strikes—not 
only in dollars and cents but in other tangible benefits—and partly 
to wider vision on the part of the leaders. Whereas formerly only 
the interests of the men were taken into account by the unions, now 
the interests of the industry are considered. A few unions are 
leading the way in practical atcomplishments in cooperation with 
the management for the good of all concerned, and the idea is grad- 
ually gaining a more or less general acceptance, even though a still 
reluctant one in some quarters. 

The idea of enlisting the cooperation of the workers on a general 
scale first appeared during the war, when the universal and whole- 


_hearted efforts of everyone were necessary in the production of war 


materials. Shop committees were established in a great many plants, 
though in many of these the trade-union was not a factor, nonunion 
as well as union plants having adopted the idea. The value of the 
voluntary cooperation of the employees and of their good will received 
widespread recognition. 

Much of this spirit disappeared after the cessation of the war, 
due partly to the industrial depression, partly to the reaction from 
the war-time tension, and partly to the wave of antiunion and open- 
shop activities that swept over the country. In some cases, however, 
cooperative efforts continued, while what is probably the best-known 
of all cooperative schemes, the so-called ‘‘B. & O. plan,’’ was inaugu- 
rated after the close of the war. It had been conceived much earlier 
but it was felt that war conditions might militate against the suc- 
cess of the plan and the putting into actual practice was therefore 
postponed. 

The new spirit has manifested itself in different ways and along 
various lines. To-day there are instances in which unions and man- 
agement are cooperating to improve the operating efficiency of the 
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plant or the industry; to introduce new methods or machinery or {o 
improve the old ones; to reduce operating costs by eliminating 
wastes, introducing economies, etc.; to improve the quality of work 
produced; to bring up the total production; to raise the gency] 
level of sanitation and safety in the plant; and to increase the ski] 
and efficiency of the workers. In these and other ways employers 
and workers are demonstrating what can be done when the welfare 
of the industry is the first concern. 

It is not true, of course, that all that is being accomplished throuch 
cooperative effort is done for purely altruistic reasons. Each party 
expects to benefit by the cooperative arrangement. The employer 
expects greater returns through the increased economy of production, 
the greater output, the reduction of amount of imperfect work, etc. 
The union expects, by demonstrating the increased value of the 
services rendered by its members, to gain for them increases in wage 
rates. But the great accomplishment of union-management cooper- 
ation is the change of mental attitude thus brought about and the 
fact that the results are secured by mutual effort instead of by 
antagonism, through peace instead of war. 


Attitude of Labor Leaders 


S EARLY as 1925, President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor emphasized in an address the “fixed and 
irrevocable”? interdependence of capital and labor, and expressed 
the opinion that complete success was “‘ attainable only through under- 
standing and cooperation.” Although recognizing that there were 
many in the ranks both of capital and labor who were not in accord 
vo him in the matter, he stated the general position of labor as 
follows: 


It is to these problems of industrial cooperation and understanding that 
modern trade-unionism is addressing itself. We do not believe our common 
problems are impossible of solution nor do we believe the obstacles to be met 
are insurmountable. As evidence of our faith we refuse to accept the o/t- 
expounded theory that the differences between capital and labor, between 
employer and employees, are irreconcilable. * * * I do not mean by this 
that the time will come when there will be no controversy between employers 
and employees over what constitutes a just and equitable division of the wealth 
which their joint efforts create. Such a difference of opinion manifests itself 
in all forms of human activity where men barter, buy, and sell. Understanding 
and agreement upon this controversial subject can with few exceptions be 
reached through the process of collective bargaining. Particularly is this true 
where both sides approach consideration of the disputed question with patience, 
frankness, and a spirit of justice and fair dealing, as between man and man. * * * 

A spirit and purpose to follow the right and to do the right, to take no-unfair 
advantage, to practice no trickery or deceit, to neither threaten nor coerce, 
should govern the representatives of employers and employees in all wage nego- 
tiations and conferences. Through such a reciprocal relationship the common 
problems of industry can be solved, efficiency in service promoted, and eco!\0- 
mies in production introduced. The practical operation of such a plan of under- 
standing must necessarily be based upon the presumption that employers and 
employees are no longer inspired by hate, malice, and enmity toward each other. 
Instead, the antagonistic and hostile attitude, so characteristic of the old order 
in industry, must be supplanted by a friendly relationship and a sense of 0!)!!- 
gation and responsibility. This is the newer concept of modern trade-unionis!).' 





1 American Federationist, April, 1925, pp. 226, 227. 
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And again, at labor’s conference on the elimination of waste, held 
in May, 1927, he said: 


Time and experience have developed a new conception of the vital problems 
which affect industry. Our viewpoint and understanding of the effect of indus- 
trial processes upon the welfare of all associated with industry have undergone 
almost revolutionary change. We now find that the line of separation can not 
be drawn between any group or groups either interested in or connected with 
the producing forces of industry. There is no point which can be definitely fixed 
where the interest of one group begins or ends. The interests of all are so inex- 
tricably woven together as to preclude a diversion of effort or objective. One 
group can not permanently prosper at the expense of the other, nor is any one 
group immune from the evil consequences of uneconomic industrial operation. 
Industry is made profitable and the rewards of industrial efforts are increased 
in proportion to the cooperation established between employers, employees, and 
management.? 


In a speech made during the course of a ‘‘management week”’ 
held in Philadelphia, Mr. James Maurer, president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor, warned organized labor that 
it must adjust itself to new conditions, bearing in mind that ‘‘modern 
business is based upon scientific analysis.”’ 

The old methods have passed; the engineer has arrived. Are we in close 
touch with the men who make intensive studies of business problems? Have 
we established research bureaus? Have we given thought to the economics of 
business? Do we concern ourselves with the cost or production of materials? 
Do we give thoughtful consideration to the facts obtaining in our various crafts? 

Modern business throughout its wide ramifications is a scientific problem and 
must be solved by the use of research and by analysis. 

The rule of trial and error will not bring results in modern business practice, 


and organized labor must adopt new methods and adapt itself to ever changing 
conditions. 


Sometimes demands are made upon management without critical analysis of 


the facets as to whether or nOt the industry can pay more wages and work fewer 
hours. 


The difficulties that ensue are often the cause of strikes and misunderstand- 
ings which are a clear waste—a waste that could be prevented if the human 
element were more clearly understood and were more carefully analyzed.* 


The same thought was recently expressed by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers: ‘‘Where it has long held power and wishes to 
retain it, organized labor has begun to learn that it must accept an 
increasing measure of industrial responsibility; that it must adjust 
its economic policies to the needs of a changing industry; and that 
it must discard many restrictive practices that have proved in the 
long run more harmful than beneficial to its members.’’* This 
thought the union has carried into practice. While the union still 
regards itself as ‘‘a fighting army, an active participant in the 
industrial struggle,’ it finds itself becoming ‘‘more and more in- 
volved in the engineering of the industry.’’® According to one 
economist who has been a student of the needle trades, ‘‘the whole 
program of the Amalgamated is to extend its organization and then 
to aon the economics of the industry, which it constantly 
studies.”’ 

The president of the Upholsterers’ International Union stated in 
his report to the 1927 convention of that body: “I can not stress too 





* American Federationist, June, 1927, p- 729. 


International Molders’ Journal, Apri 
* Advance, Jan. 13, 1928. 

* Advance, May 13, 1927, p. 7. 

* The Nation, May 11, 1927, p. 524. 


1927, p. 217. 
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much or repeat too often that the policy of our international is one 
of peace and cooperation. 7 
Matthew Woll, fourth vice president of the American Federation 


of Labor and president of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
states: 


Within our own industry we have shown there is no room for conflict bet weep 
employer and worker. Industrial conflict harms both. Both factors in industry 
benefit most when cooperating with one another to the highest degree. (Oy; 
purpose is not to harm the employer and the industry. Our desire is to protect 
the employer and the industry. Not because we manifest any particular love 
for the employer but principally because the industry of photo-engraving js 
not the employer’s alone but one in which we are as concerned as he.’ 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers and the Women’s 
Clothing Manufacturers of Cleveland as early as 1921 reached the 
conclusion, which pu embodied in their agreement, that: “Coop- 
eration and mutual helpfulness are the basis of right and progressive 
industrial relations, and that intimidation and coercion have no proper 
place in American industry.” 

Other unions which may not have expressed themselves in words 
on the matter are nevertheless making practical application of cooper- 
ative principles, as will be shown. The present discussion makes no 
claims to inclusiveness, but merely presents instances of cooperation 
between unions and managements which have come to the attention 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Improvement in Operating Efficiency 


PERHAPS the greatest amount of cooperative effort has been 

directed toward the improvement pf operating efficiency, 
through such means as improved methods of work, reorganization 
of the,system of distribution of work, transfers of workers, introduc- 
tion of economies, and elimination of sources of waste. So great 
is the interest of organized labor in the question of reducing cost of 
production through the elimination of waste and unnecessary expense 
that a conference, sponsored by labor, was held in the spring of 1927 
to consider the problem and its solution. 

The most outstanding and best-known example of union-manage- 
ment cooperation for improved operation is that of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad and its shopemployees. There are, however, numerous 
other cases that are not so well known. 


Baltimore & Ohio Plan 


Union-management cooperation definitely developed in the railway 
industry during the existence of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. At that time ‘‘the standard railroad labor unions were 
universally recognized as the exclusive agencies of the employees in 
their relations with the Federal Railroad Administration.” Indeed, 
it was proposed to the director general by practically all of the recog- 
nized railroad unions that a cooperative program be arranged between 
the railway unions and the rianagements for the improvement 0! 
public service for mutual benefit. : 





7 Reports and proceedings of the fifteenth biennial convention of the Upholsterers’ International Union 
of North America, New York, 1927, p. 13. 


8 The American Photo-Engraver, January, 1927, p. 101. ~ 
[660] 
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Some steps were actually taken toward carrying out this proposal. 
The problem of transferring the railroads to private control, however, 
crowded out this program of cooperation. The period from the Gov- 
ernment’s relinquishment of the railroads up to the end of the shop- 
men’s strike of 1922 was a trying one for both the railroads and their 
employees, but long before the 1922 strike railway managements 
were approached by the standard shopmen’s union with an offer of 
cooperation. 

In the spring of 1922, Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, agreed that “the consummation of an understanding 
along cooperative lines between management and the standard shop- 
craft unions of the Baltimore & Ohio was a feasible matter and de- 
served careful trial.’”’ The scheme, however, was delayed because of 
the shopmen’s strike and was not started until February, 1923, after 
the employees at a mass meeting had expressed their willingness to 
enter Paslaeestedty on this experiment. 

The scheme was intended (1) to provide for ‘the utilization of the 
facilities of the railroad company to the fullest possible extent for 
the maintenance, rebuilding, and remodeling of locomotives and car 
equipment, as well as for the manufacture of supplies and material 
needed for mechanical and other purposes’”’; and (2) ‘‘to help the 
stabilization of employment on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
thereby producing a situation of satisfied and contented personnel 
with improved morale, and consequently improvement in the service 
and production by greater efficiency and better quality of work.” 

The plan was inaugurated in the shop where conditions were most 
adverse—the repair shop at Pittsburgh. The men employed were of 
many nationalities and had always been more or less dissatisfied; 
employment was not always steady; and bitterness had been engen- 
dered between the old and the newmen during the course of the strike. 

The experiment was tried out at this shop for nearly a year but 
the results were unsatisfactory and the shop was closed. Later, when 
some of the grievances and misunderstandings had been cleared up, 
the same shop was opened again and this time, with the same tools, 
the same wages, and the same working conditions, the plan was 
successful. Mr. Willard states: “I have tried to analyze it, and it 
seemed to me that the only thing that had happened was a change 
in the attitude of the men and of the management; there had been 
brought about a different state of mind, and, after all, as I look at it, 
that is about the essence of the whole movement. We have, I believe, 
succeeded in bringing about a different point of view between our 
Managers and our men.” 

It was understood that the benefits derived from the new plan were . 
to be shared with the men. The management promised to do all in 
its power to stabilize employment, provided the men would contrib- 
ute to raising the morale of the shop. Mr. Beyer, the engineer who 
first conceived the plan and has supervised its working, states: 

To this they readily agreed. And the management, in keeping with its promise, 
sent a new line of work to Pittsburgh in the form of cars and locomotives to be 
rebuilt, in order to help stabilize employment. The men appreciated this action, 
for it gave tangible significance to the cooperative idea. he first locomotive, 
No. 1003, turned out under this program of ‘‘ Baltimore & Ohio work in Baltimore 


& Ohio shops” thus became a monument to cooperation. Here was living evi- 


dence of how cooperation was helping the men to steadier jobs and hence greater 
wage income. 
[661] 
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The men “‘became very active in observing opportunities for jm- 
provements, working out practical suggestions and presenting thei 
at their local union meetings and to their representatives for submis- 
sion to the shop management.’”’ A committee system was developed, 
a committee of the men meeting with representatives of the manave- 
ment, at first irregularly, but later at stated intervals. It was soon 
decided to keep written records of subjects discussed and action taken, 

After the scheme had been in operation for six months it was for- 
mally ratified by a convention of the shopmen of the railroad, and its 
inauguration at each of the 45 shops of the system was provided fo; 
by agreement with the railroad in February, 1924. 

The plan is now in operation not only in all the shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad but has also been adopted on three other rail- 
road systems—The Canadian National Railways, the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. 

Essentials of the plan.—Under the scheme each shop has its own 
machinery and its work is reviewed every three months by a “joint 
system cooperative committee’? which meets also for the purpose of 
considering and acting upon propositions applicable to the road as a 
whole. No grievances are considered at either local or joint meetings. 
The essentials to the success of the scheme are listed by Mr. Beyer 
as follows: 

1. Full and cordial recognition of the standard labor unions as the properly 
accredited organizations of the employees. | 


2. Acceptance by the management of these unions as helpful, necessary, ad 
constructive in the conduct of industry. 


3. Development between unions and managements of written agreemeits 
governing wages, working conditions, and the prompt and orderly adjustment of 
disputes. 


4. Systematic cooperation between unions and managements for improved 
service, increased efficiency, and the elimination of waste. 

5. Willingness on the part of managements to help the unions solve some of 
their problems in return for the constructive help rendered by the unions in the 
solution of some of managements’ problems. 

6. Stabilization of employment. 

7. Measuring and sharing the gains of cooperation. 

8. Provision of definite joint union and management machinery to promote 
and maintain cooperative effort. 

The sixth and seventh requirements, namely, stabilization of employment and 
sharing the gains of cooperation, are reasons why the employees through their 
unions are warranted whole-heartedly in supporting the cooperative policy. 
Even should a railroad or industrial plant be run better from either the public's 
or management’s point of view, the union employee’s interest in cooperation 
will not endure if he does not himself get direct and tangible benefits from cooper:- 
tion. These benefits must take the form, first, of steady employment; secon, 
better working conditions; third, greater yearly wage income; and fourth, better 
wage rates. Above all else the workers in industry must be assured that manage- 
ment will do everything within its power to stabilize employment; for obvious!) , 
if, as a result of greater efficiency they are apt to work themselves out of a jo!), 
they will soon lose any enthusiasm they might otherwise have had for cooperatio:. 


Results of the plan.—In the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio road 
some 18,000 suggestions have been brought forward by the men fo’ 
consideration. Of that number 15,000 (83 per cent) have beer 
accepted, 500 are still under investigation, 500 are regarded as goo! 


but too expensive to adopt, and 1,600 have been rejected as imprac- 
ticable. 
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The management makes a special effort to see merit in the sugges- 
tions wherever possible, but Mr. Willard points out that rejections 
do not result in bad feeling: 

A lot of the 1,600 men, perhaps, had ideas in their minds that they thought 
were practical; they found the company was not realy those ideas and they 
thought the company was inefficient because it didn’t do 1,600 things that they 
thought ought to be done. After a full discussion they themselves discovered 
that those 1,600 things were impracticable, and to the extent that that had seemed 


to refleet inefficiency on the part of the management they were cleaned up, and 
that led to a better understanding. 


About one-third of the suggestions do not benefit the carrier 
directly but deal with conditions that the men desire to see improved. 

The scope of the scheme has been enlarged so that it includes not 
only the shopmen but also practically all the men in the service 
of the road. 

The plan has, according to Mr. Beyer, resulted in the following 
benefits to the men: 

1. Reduction in grievances—i. e., fairer application of working 
rules. It is estimated that the number of grievances has been re- 
duced approximately 75 per cent since the inauguration of the 
cooperative plan. In the year preceding the adoption of the plan 
there was one case of grievance appeal for every 58 men; in 1925, 
one re for every 131 men; and in 1926 the number was still further 
reduced. 

. Quicker adjustment of grievances. 

3. Improvements in apprentice training. 

4. Better working conditions. 

5. Better tools and methods for doing work. 
6 
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. Higher standards of workmanship. 

. Stabilization of employment. From 1924 to 1925 the period of 
employment of shopmen on the Baltimore & Ohio was increased on 
an average two weeks. This is equivalent to an increase of $44 
per year for each man or 24% cents per hour. On the Canadian 
National Railways similar progress has been made, while the Chicago 
& North Western road, by virtue of the more systematic distribution 
of work throughout the year plus the policy of doing railroad work 
in railroad shops, has been able to tide over several declines in traffic 
without reductions in staff. 

8. Financial participation in the gains of cooperation. 
Among the advantages accruing to the management are listed the 
following: 
Better shop discipline. 
Reduced labor turnover. 
Improvements in employee training. 
Better grade of employees secured. 
Conservation of materials. 
Reduction of defects and failures. 
Better workmanship. 
Increased output. 
. New business. 
10. Better morale. 
11. Improved public good will. ‘‘It has become more and more 
evident that the reputation enjoyed by railroads in respect to their 
ability to get along well with their employees and secure their sys- 
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tematic cooperation for good service has been a big feature in pro. 
moting the sympathy and interest of the public toward syeh 
railroads.” 

The general results are summed up by President Willard as h 
been ‘‘eminently satisfactory up to date.’’ 
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Printing Trades 


One of the most significant instances along this line is the news. 
paper engineering service of the International Printing Pressmen an( 
Assistants’ Union. This service was started, according to the vice 
president of the union, because whenever wage increases were re. 
quested “‘the employers would counter with the impossibility of thei 


industry being able to pay more money because of the high cost of 
production.” 


And it was then up to us to show them that if they were more scientific in their 
attention to their own industries they would not have to worry so much about 
costs of labor. We knew from actual experience that thousands of dollars were 
being carelessly thrown away simply because the print shop never had the attep- 
tion it should have received and things were done in a haphazard, untechnica] 
manner. 


So the union in 1924 undertook to direct the attention of the em- 
ployer to ways in which savings might be effected and quality of 
work and production might be increased. 

Some 500 newspapers from all parts of the country are received 
daily at the union headquarters. These are examined for any defects 
of appearance or workmanship over a period of several days or a week. 
If the defect continues to appear, a letter is written to the foreman, 
pointing out the defect and suggesting ways of overcoming it. Where 
necessary aN engineering expert is sent to the plant. He makes a 
careful study of conditions in the pressroom. If the defect is due to 
the work of some other department the matter is taken up with the 
publisher, the engineer going from department to department until 
the cause is located and corrected. The service also offers personal 
assistance, when new plants are being opened, in the proper construc- 
tion and layout of the plant, even providing blue prints. It will 
also supervise the installation of equipment and the overhauling of 
old machinery, constantly taking into consideration the newspaper's 
need for speed and the necessity of continuing publication while the 
changes are being made. 

All this is done without cost to the publisher, the union bearing all 
the expense. At first the union’s new service was regarded with some 
suspicion. Gradually, however, it has won the cordial acceptance of 
both the publishers and the other newspaper printing trades, so that 
to-day its services are voluntarily sought when troubles develop. 

Letters of appreciation from publishers and foremen testify to the 
effectiveness of the service. Through it many thousands of dollars 
are saved each year. 

In furnishing this service, every care is taken to preserve absolute 
impartiality in locating any defects. ‘‘We, to be successful, must 
tell the truth.” 


There is no discrimination or partiality. If the facts establish the responsibility 
for the defects on the men, on the machinery, on the paper, on the ink, on the 


— 





* American Federationist, June, 1927, p. 676. 
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blankets, or metal or upon any other phase of printing, this newspaper engineering 
ervice says so and joins with all concerned in improving the existing condition.” 
‘Tf it is the pressmen’s fault it is just as important to say so and to apply the 
remedy as it is to say it is the metal’s fault and make recommendations. Of course, 
it means infinitely more to us to say frankly this is our own fault and we are now 
applying the remedy, than to simply recommend and point out the defects of 
others, but we propose to do both. That we have succeeded is best testified to by 
* * * Jetters from publishers and heads of mechanical departments of news- 


papers.” 















Upholstery Industry 


The Upholsterers’ International Union is firmly committed to the 
cooperative policy. Its president states: ‘‘The foundation of every 
successful labor union rests upon its powers for cooperation. It has 
been the experience of our membership that the greater the scope of 
our cooperating activities the greater the achievements we have been 
able to attain.” 

It is explained that the union was forced into its concern for the 
industry. ‘‘We were concerned over the fact that no one seemed to 
worry very much whether the looms were in running order or not. 
* * * The boss did not seem to care about these matters. 
But the weaver at the loom, when things went wrong through no 
fault of his own, did worry.”’ It meant lost time and lost earnings 
to him. Because of the small shops and the close personal relation 
between men and employer (it is said’that the latter is always known 
to his employees by his first name), defects would be poimted out by 
the men to the employer. ‘‘ Well, he’d wag his head and figure 
out that it would cost $600 and he couldn’t afford it. But I would 
show him that 60 times $600 is being lost annually because the mill 
is forced into involuntary idleness.”’ Gradually the boss would begin 
to rely upon the workers to bring such things to his attention. Later 
as the union grew stronger it began to take over this function and 
“is to-day solving many of the problems of shop efficiency through 
its own committees and through its own methods of handling appren- 
tices.”’ And, furthermore, in one local, ‘‘one of the union’s most 
important committees every season goes to a class organized by itself, 
under the auspices of the labor college of Philadelphia, to study the 
economics of its industry and how to meet its problems in a scien- 
tific manner.”’ 

New workers in the shop are shown the best methods of work, as 
the union feels Neceaealble for the workmanship and efficiency of 
all our men and women members of the upholstery union. So we 
can not afford to have anyone in our midst who either does not 
understand our standards or who does not desire to maintain them.” 
_ An incident is related about an employer who moved his factory 
in order to be able to employ nonunion labor. But the results did 
not prove so successful as he had hoped. ‘‘Even at wages paid to 
unorganized workers he could not make. the thing work.’”’ When 
approached by the union after some time he agreed to allow the mill 
to be unionized, but protested he could not increase wages, as his 
cost per unit of production was already too high. He did, however, 
agree that he would sign a contract with the union if it could, in six 


months’ time, show improved morale and productivity. A union 
aid a hlet -“ newspaper engineering service, issued by International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
on, p. 5. 


way ort of officers to thirty-first convention of International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
7, p. 116. 


" American Federationist, June, 1927, p. 680. 
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representative was placed in the factory as manager, and in a moj} 
production had been doubled. ‘‘To-day the factory is being operate, 
under union conditions with a union man at the head.” 


Carpet-Weaving Industry 


A rather unusual measure was resorted to by the tapestry Carpet 
weavers’ union in one shop. The girls in the finishing room bevan, 
dissatisfied because they were not earning as much as girls doing 
similar.work in other shops; on the other hand, the employer com. 
plained of the quality of their work. The union was called jniy 
conference and asked for suggestions as to what could be done. The 
measure adopted was the exchange of the finishing-room personne! 
of this factory with that of another plant. “Of course, it required 
a bit of diplomatic handling to effect the transfers. Both firns 
were promised that the changes were for a time only and their ow) 
workers would be sent back as soon as the difficulties were remedied. 
The firm which was having the trouble did not care much what was 
done just so the work would be done correctly, and the other firm 
had so much confidence in the union that it was not hard to get their 
permission to make the change required.”’ 

The main thing to be accomplished was to effect a change in the 
mental attitude of the girls in.the first shop, as they had become 
convinced that, do what they might, it was not possible to earn « 
living wage in that shop. The girls transferred to this shop from 
the cooperating plant found no difficulty with the work and soon had 
the shop running smoothly. As it was demonstrated to the orivinal 
workers that the difficulty lay with them, the new girls were returned 
to their own shop one by one, while the old workers as they returned 
were taught new and more efficient methods. “Since then the girls 
earn as much as they could anywhere else.’’ '* 


Cloth Hat and Cap Industry 
The collective agreement between employers and union in the New 
York market of the cloth hat, cap, and millinery industry provides 
that a worker indispensable to the factory must notify the union if 
he intends to quit his job, and may not leave until the union can 
replace him with some other worker. ‘The union pledges strict 
enforcement of this provision.”’ 


Glass Industry 


The leaders of the more progressive unions realize that the organi 
zations which retain their strength and make progress are those 
which adapt themselves to changing conditions and help their mem- 
bers to do so. 

Thus, unions in trades in which swift and radical changes have |cen 
made by the introduction of machinery have found it better to adapt 
themselves to the changed circumstances than to attempt to op)ose 
the inevitable. Such a situation in an extreme degree has had to be 
met in the glass-bottle industry. Until 1898 there was practically 
no machinery in use in the industry. After that time the trade 
rapidly became mechanized. The union did not attempt to -to) 
the invasion of the machine, but requested that some of the hand 
men displaced be given a chance to learn to operate the machiis. 





18 American Federationist, June,, 1927, p. 681. 14 Tdem, p. 682. 
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It agreed to a reduction in wages of 45 per cent, “‘to give the employ- 
ers who did not have machines an opportunity to adjust themselves 
to the changed conditions and keep the hand workers employed.” 
Gradually the union extended its jurisdiction to cover the hand 
workers and then it induced the manufacturers not to take on 
any apprentices for a year and to give the displaced workers any 
positions open. 

Thus gradually the displaced men were absorbed into the indus- 
try again. 

The union then advocated continuous operation, with a three- 
shift system, and, later, the employment of three men to every two 
machines, instead of a man toeach machine. Because of the trying 
nature of the work the operator had to rest 10 or 15 minutes in every 
hour, during which time his machine was stopped. By using three 
men, the worker could rest 20 minutes in every hour, but continuous 
operation of the machine was secured. Although both men and 
employers opposed this at first, trial demonstrated that more ware 
was produced and the men earned as much as before, the work being 
on a piece-rate basis. ~—X, 


















We met displacement of our skilled men first by using every means at our com- 
mand to have the displaced man put on to operate the machine; second, by reduc- 
ing the cost of production to the hand manufacturer to bring it nearer to that of 
the machine; third, by dividing the work with the idle men so that they might be 
self-sustaining, self-respecting members of society and consumers of the things 


produced.'5 
Clothing Industry 


Another union in quite a different field which has been quick to 
perceive and adapt itself to changing conditions is the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

The union realized from the outset that it could not close its eyes to technical 
improvements and retain its power and influence. Directly and indirectly it 
participated in the technical revolution which the industry has undergone since 
1920. Union control and policy reduced to a minimum the hardship that 
always attends the introduction of machinery and the change in industrial 
processes. * * * Without those technical advances, gains in efficiency, the 
industry would have been unable to weather the business strains of the past 
years. This the union knew. It adopted, therefore, a policy which did not hin- 
der but controlled, in the interests of its members, the introduction of machinery 
which is so characteristic of contemporary American industry.’ 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has been active in trying to 
reduce unnecessary costs in the industry and thus decrease the 
overhead expense. ‘The union’s position has constantly been that 
much of the reduction in the price of clothes must come from savy- 
ings arising out of the elimination of waste.’”’ To this end it has 
participated with the manufacturers in both the Cincimnati and 
the New York markets in investigations to discover sources of waste, 
always insisting that ‘unnecessary overhead, exorbitantly high 
salaries, undue selling expenses, excessive cost of supervision, unnec- 
essary clerical expense, must be found and reduced. The savings 
from these sources have in the past few years been enormous.” 

In a recent address President Hillman made the following statement: 

The labor cost in our industry has gone up much less than that in any other 


industry. By working out our problems with the employers we have produced 
efficient methods of work. While we can point to over 300 per cent increase 












































16 American Federationist, September, 1927, p. 1057. 16 Advance, Mar. 25, 1927, p. 5. 
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in wages since the beginning of the organization, there has been less th an 8) 
per cent increase in labor cost. I can say that there is no important change | 


Nge ip 
the manufacturing process in the shop for which the union is not at les ist 50 
per cent responsible." 


Street Railways 


On the Pittsburgh street railways the monthly meetings of unio, 

and management representatives deal with “the entire ran: ve of 
railway operation * * * the welfare of the whole ind ustry 
being of principal concern.” The interests of the traveling public 

“also receive a large share of attention.’ 

Suggestions for the improvement of service are invited and “no 
suggestion is ignored, for while they might not all be acceptable 
as made, they very often lead to other desirable methods whe Teby 
a great deal of good is accomplished.”’ 

Transportation is a competitive business. The trainmen are the sales agents 
and they aim to make the car ride as attractive as possible. By so doing, the 
public benefits, the company profits, and the employees, by contributing to the 


success of the company, earn that recognition of their efforts that must eventu- 
ally bring them their reward as the profits of the employing company will permit. 


Railroads 


The Order of Sleeping Car Conductors states that it was one of 
the first labor organizations “‘to outline specifically a plan of coopera- 
tion, and present it to the employer.” Although not receiving 
much encouragement from the employing company, the union recog- 
nizes that the best interests of the men are served by making their 
service “indispensable and profitable to the employer.” This feel- 
ing is being manifested in the movement, sponsored by the union, 


for ‘scientific conductor supervision of service,’ the purpose of 
which is to improve productive efficiency. A series of articles is 
being printed in the official eas of the order, pointing out the 


importance to the individual conductor of making himself indis- 
pensable in his position, and showing how this can be done. 


a 


Shop Sanitation and Safety 
Women’s Garment Industry 


i outstanding example of cooperation between employers and 

union for the raising of the sanitary and safety standards 
the industry is the joint board of sanitary control in the women’s 
garment industry of New York City. This board was set up in 
1910 and has been the greatest factor in raising the level of sanita- 
tion in the shops. It drew up a set of sanitary standards to which 
all shops under its jurisdiction were required to conform, and by 
means of periodic inspections saw to it that this was done. It has 
helped to establish first-aid services, fire drills, published bulletins 
on general health questions, ete. Although the “protocol’’ under 
which the board was established was abrogated in 1916, the employers 
and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union have °on- 
tinued to cooperate on this board even during times of strike ‘ 
lockout. So satisfactory were the results of its work that a ile 
board has been set up in the industry in Rochester. . 





Advance, Jan. 13, 1928, p. 5. 18 Horseshoer’s Magazine, December, 1927, p. 10. 
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Pocketbook Industry 


The same machinery has been accepted in the pocketbook indus- 
try, and the agreement in the industry in New York, running until 
May 1, 1929, provides for the establishment of a joint board of 
sanitary control, but no steps have as yet been taken to put this 
provision into actual effect. 

Railroads 


As a result of a request from the superintendent of safety on one 
of the large railroads, the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees has been encouraging its locals to cooperate with the carrier 
in the attempt to reduce a cidents. A circular was sent out to the 
lodges and to the individual members and a series of meetings was held 
at the locals connected with the road. It is hoped that accidents 


will be materially reduced by securing the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the men."® 


Street Railways 


Similar cooperation in safety work is reported by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees as being 
carried on by the street-railway companies and local unions in St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and ‘‘on various other transportation properties.’ 


Production and Quality of Work 
Clothing Industry 


JN ITS 1920 convention the Amalgamated Clothing Workers adopted 

by a large majority the policy of favoring production standards. 
Not only has the union favored a standard of output; it has also 
cooperated with the employer in raising the quality of the product. 
The A. Nash Co. of Cincinnati became unionized in 1925. It had 
had “such a phenomenal growth” that the company was having 
difficulty in keeping the quality of the product up to the standard 
which it desired. Apprised of the situation, the union took steps 
to meet it. The president of the company, in an article published 
in the fall of 1927, stated that ‘the Amalgamated brought experts 
from various markets and have rendered a service which can never 
be figured in dollars and cents in raising to a high quality and stand- 
ardizing the production of this company.”’ ” 

Production standards were adopted in the Cleveland women’s 
garment industry in 1921. The agreement providing for the setting 
up of such standards stipulated that the wages paid should be based 
upon ‘‘the productive value of the individual worker based upon 
fair and accurate standards, which standards shall be under the joint 
control of the association and the union and subject to review by 
the referees.’”’ Standards were set upin each shop. The agreement 
by which this step was taken is a continuing one and is still in force. 


Hosiery Industry 


In the full-fashioned hosiery industry the price of the article is 
secondary to quality. Labor costs are of secondary importance, 
therefore, as the skill of the worker is a prime requisite. It is pointed 





'Y Railway Maintenance of Way Employees Journal, April, 1927, pp. 48, 50. 
*” Motorman, Conductor and Motor Coach Operator, February, 1928, p. 10. 
1 Journal of Switchmen’s Union, September, 1927, pp. 419, 420. 
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out that for this reason the main avenue of elimination of unnecessa)\ 
expense in production is that of the reduction of imperfect prod ici. 
The union representative at the conference explained that in {hj 
industry, ‘‘quality production also means quantity production. |; 
the knitter is making good stockings he is also making a lot of them.” 
because when all conditions are right and the machine and silk are 
in good order, the knitter has to stop very infrequently and can work 
at top speed with few mistakes. But he can do this only for a certain 
number of hours a day; with the onset of fatigue, efficiency decreases, 
production falls, and mistakes occur, resulting in imperfect prod ct. 
The union feels therefore that it is a real factor in eliminating waste 
when it insists on limiting hours but also urges its members to do 
their utmost in the way of producing “perfect work and lots of it” 
during these hours. ‘The official policy of our organization is to 
encourage capacity production.” 


The union by guaranteeing to the employer that through cooperation with 
his employees and through collective bargaining that he will get the finest possih|i 
output of hosiery that his machinery is capable of making can checkmate anti- 
union employers’ competition. The union has shown that it is possible to com- 
pete sucessfully on the basis of quality rather than of price. And if union men 
and women see to it that the employers who deal with the organization get rea! 
quality service and good production at all times the efforts which are made from 
time to time to create disturbances in the hosiery market will be easily nullified. 
‘Perfect work and lots of it’’ must be our slogan.” 


The union feels that it must see to it that the services of the members 
to the industry become ‘‘so invaluable that the industry will be 
bound to recognize the need for encouraging this improved service.” 

The success of this union in attaining this end is attested to by 
report recently made by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the Conference of American Rabbis of labor 


relations in union hosiery plants in Philadelphia. This report states 
in part as follows: 


In general it seems that the managements of the union plants investigated in 
the Philadelphia district have succeeded in establishing a régime of industrial 
relations with the union which compares favorably with that found in any otter 
industry, whether under employee representation schemes or under a systen: 0! 
collective bargaining. In many respects this régime excels the relations found in 
the general run of industries. The emphasis on the elimination of waste, on 
efficiency, and on cooperation is particularly noteworthy. The fact that the 
managements concerned indorse the union as a constructive movement and praise 
the fairness of the union officials and the flexibility of their policy in meeting 
changing conditions is highly significant. At the same time the managements 0! 
these concerns have shown themselves to have more than ordinary ability to deal 
with labor constructively. 

The record which the union has made in conforming to its announced policics 
seems to have given it and its leaders a good reputation, not only with the e:- 
ployers who deal with it, but in the community at large. It tries to retain 
sufficient flexibility in policy to enable it to make adjustments necessary i! 4 
rapidly changing competitive industry. It has announced that it proposes ‘0 
help friendly employers who seek its aid. Although it has to look out for ‘lec 
welfare of the rank and file of its members, it calls upon them to make sacrific«s 
in the interest of extending harmonious relations. It prides itself on business!) \¢ 
dealings. 

Textile Industry 
The Textile Worker, in its issue of May, 1927, contains an inte’ 


esting report of an instance of practical union cooperation. A certa’! 
textile mill had recently been organized, and the union ‘had pro: 


"The Hosiery Worker, May 16, 1927, p. 4, 
23 The Textile Worker, June, 1928, p. 148. 
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‘sed the management better production and betterrelationship between 
employers and employees.’’ In spite of this, however, the mill was 
turning out only some 35 per cent of its normal production. The man- 
agement declared that this was due to the fact of the employees’ 
being organized, while the union representative was equally con- 
vinced that the fault lay with the management. The firm thereupon 
invited him to take over the management of the plant and prove his 
contention. He did so, and at the end of the first four weeks had in- 
creased production 60 per cent; the workers were satisfied with the 
new arrangement, and the firm was so pleased that it offered him a 
permanent position as manager. 


Increasing Workers’ Trade Knowledge and Efficiency 


HERE seems to be a quite general desire on the part of labor organ- 
izations to improve their members’ skill and knowledge of the 
trade. A great many labor periodicals carry a regular section devoted 
to technical problems related to the trade, or to setting forth best 
methods of performing certain processes. The effort is made to 
enable the reader to keep posted on the results of research, the newest 
methods, descriptions of improved or new machines, ete. Among the 
unions which devote much space to articles on trade subjects are those 
of the flint-glass workers, marine engineers, photo-engravers, printers, 
printing pressmen, pharmacists, locomotive firemen, locomotive 
engineers, carpenters, bookbinders, steam engineers, molders, barbers, 
lithographers, lathers, machinists, plasterers, painters, paper makers, 
potters, railroad trainmen, railway clerks, railway conductors, etc. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen has established a trade edu- 
cation bureau with the three-fold purpose of developing books for the 
organization, arousing interest in trade literature, and conducting a 
trade department in the monthly magazine. 

Some unions have gone so far as to inaugurate courses for members, 
journeymen as well as apprentices, others are doing such work jointly 
with the employers, and still others have enlisted the help of other 
unions or of the school authorities. The work done by labor unions 
along educational lines, in their attempt to raise the level of skill in 
the trade, is very extensive. 

The union and the employers’ association in the photo-engraving 
industry in 1919 formed what was known as the Photo-Engravers’ 
Joint Industrial Council, whose purpose was the formulation of gen- 
eral trade policies, the consideration of ‘‘industrial experiments with 
special reference to cooperation in carrying new ideas into effect,’ 
the undertaking of industrial research along technical trade lines, 
studying methods of training apprentices, safeguarding the health of 
employees, settling disputes, and ‘‘considering any and all matters 
of general interest to the trade.’”’ A number of meetings were held 
at which the union brought up for consideration such questions as 
the advisability of the adoption of a uniform system of cost account- 
ing for the trade, the establishment of a research department, the 
cost of which should be borne equally by employers and the union, 
etc. The union’s attittde was that ‘an industry that desires stabil- 
ity and progress must provide for keeping abreast technical progress 
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and for installing the most improved methods and machinery 0; pro. 
duction. Attention to the material and technical side of prodictioy 
should proceed with equal attention to developing the organizatioy 
of human relations upon a basis that will assure most effective COOp- 
eration and that high morale that comes when every individual jx 
accorded opportunity to do his best work.’’ * 

The system of cost accounting which the union had employed , 
firm of accountants to devise, the council declared after study to be 
too intricate for practical use, and it undertook to study out a new 
system. The union’s proposal for trade research has been met with 
indifference by the employers. At convention after convention of the 
union the union officers have reported that although they had beer 
pressing the question, the employers had ‘‘manifested no practical 
desire to join with us in the development of a technical research 
department.’”’ That this attitude on the part of the employers js 
being gradually overcome, however, is indicated by the fact, reported 
to the 1927 convention, that joint industrial committees have been 
formed with employers in 31 local unions, and in 35 locals cost-ac- 
counting systems have been adopted. 
































Increasing the Sale of Product 


"THE labor organizations in what are known as the “‘union-label 
trades’’—1. e., trades in which the use of a label indicating manu- 
facture under union conditions is practicable—carry on a more or 
less continuous effort to increase the sale of the goods so produced. 
Through the columns of their own and other labor periodicals they 
urge fellow trade-unionists to carry their principles into practical 
effect by confining their purchases as much as possible to union-made 
goods carrying the label. 
The United Garment Workers and the United Textile Workers 
carry on such work almost constantly. Indeed the latter, in its 
label agreement with the manufacturers specifically pledges itself 
to ‘‘do all in its province as a labor organization to advertise the 
goods and otherwise benefit the business’’ of the employer. It is 
stated that the efforts of the union in the case of one sheeting mill 
‘‘have been in a large measure responsible for the——mill’s ability 
to work steady, night and day, producing a volume of yardage far 
ahead of its competitors.” 
Mention has already been made of the fact that the shop employees 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and of the other railroads which 
have adopted the “B. & O. plan’”’ have on more than one occasion 
paid for advertisements soliciting patronage of the road, and that in 
1916 the brick and clay workers’ union aided the employers in the 
Chicago district in an advertising campaign to increase the sale ol 
bricks. 


Handling of Grievances and Disputes 


‘THE report of the executive committee to the 1927 American Feder- 

ation of Labor convention pointed out that ‘‘ practically every 
establishment operating under a collective agreement has developed 
some kind of continuous cooperation.”’ 





*% Proceedings of the Photo-Engravers’ International Union, 1924, p. 37. 
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Joint Settlement of Disputes 


One type of cooperation very often provided for in collective agree- 
ments is for the handling of grievances. The simplest type of 
crievance machinery provided for is the shop steward. Any com- 
plaints by the employees which he can not adjust satisfactorily may 
be referred to a joint committee composed of representatives of union 
and employer. Sometimes a joint standing committee is provided 
for by the agreement. A typical instance is that of a large paper 
mill which handles grievances through such a committee which meets 
regularly at monthly intervals. The employer states that ‘‘thousands 
of matters of very small importance and perhaps hundreds of other 
matters of larger importance have thus been handled over a period of 
more than eight years between us and our workers.” 

In order to ascertain how prevalent the use of conciliation and 
arbitration in industry has become, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made inquiry on this point of the various international unions. 
The railroad unions were not questioned because disputes on the 
railroads are taken care of under the transportation act of 1926. Of 
the unions which replied 11 reported either that they made no 
agreements or that the agreements made no provision for conciliation 
or arbitration, and 38 replied that in some or all of the locals provi- 
sion was made for joint settlement of disputes or grievances by either 
written or verbal agreements. 

The number and per cent of locals having agreements providing 
for conciliation of disputes in the unions reporting, grouped accord- 
ing to degree of use made of such features, are as follows: 


Taste 16.—PROVISION BY LOCAL AGREEMENTS FOR JOINT SETTLEMENT OF DIS- 
PUTES AND GRIEVANCES 








Locals having 
agreements pro- 
Number | Viding for joint 
of locals settlement of 
in union disputes 








Number | Per cent 








Bookbinders : 1175 1100 
a es ha wbdweiinah epee chun owas 179 100 
ees ees eeepeenn-atms WORMUNS...-... 2. 6 et ee ee 1151 1100 
Garment workers (U nited) # 200 100 
Glass-bottle blowers cata 101 100 
FG SAR SY} ee PTSD ES - FE Gee NY Oe 1101 1100 
Hod carriers 1 500 1100 
Hotel and restaurant employees visa dps wens Ree neeseaie 1 270 1 100 
Iron, steel, and tin workers. --_.-_- ; ‘ PS d 5 otelbad 125 100 
0S i en Cee, aaeidan een 171 
Plumbers and steam fitters 1700 
ERS READE Ee eee Sens a hk ee eke 400 
a ER i Rael CARTIER Bil Ba AOR Fee A tS See 52 
Stove mounters 51 
Stereotypers and electrotypers ; 1149 
Street-railway employees ‘ 1 291 
A ae CS ee? pera rae eee 7 eS TG Pe err ee 
Wall-paper crafts 
Foundry employees 
Marble and tile setters 
Wes es eee MOUND BOUEIORT, Wo. keke ecko Lek a5. 
EES TBE RES OF EES AER Re 
EE le TR AINE co, call cg Rp NR ta x 
Pamermere. seh ccciek.--s 
eo we 
Meat cutters and butcher workmen 
Mine, mill, and smelter workers 
Cloth hat, cap, and millinery workers 
Automobile and aircraft workers 
Textile workers 

















*“A majority.” 
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The International Typographical Union reports that ‘a |» 
percentage’’ of its more than 800 locals have steams calling fo 
conciliation of disputes and grievances. 


Arbitration 


Arbitration is less frequently provided for in agreements than jc 
the conciliation of disputes. Of the 86 international unions of which 
inquiry was made, in only some 23 cases do some or all of the local 
unions have agreements providing for local arbitration in casi of 
failure of the parties to settle any dispute. All of the local agreements 
of the bookbinders, brewery and soft-drink workers, bricklayers 
cloth hat, cap, and millinery workers, United Garment W orkers, 
plumbers ‘and steam fitters, printing pressmen, stereotypers and elec- 
trotypers, and street-railway employees make such provision, as co 
also 90 per cent of the hod carriers’ agreements, 77 per cent of the 
local marble and tile setters’ agreements, 70 per cent of the local 
lathers’ agreements, 52 per cent of those of the paper makers, two- 
thirds of those of the pocketbook makers, about 27 per cent of those 
of the printers’ unions, about 11 per cent of those of the coopers’ 
unions, and about 9 per cent of those of the textile workers. 

In some instances, the locals are required by their international to 
include in their agreements some provision for conciliation and ar})i- 
tration. Thus, the International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers requires not only that its locals insert. in 
their agreements some provision for the settlement of disputes, but 
requires that all locals making application for a strike order shall 
explain what efforts have been made to avert the strike and to sett\c 
the dispute. 

Believing that “‘almost all labor troubles can be settled and recti- 
fied through the channels of reason and conciliation without having 
recourse to strikes,’ the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union requires its subordinate unions to provide for joint 
committees for the adjustment of all questions in dispute. While 
these committees are studying a question no stoppage of work may 
take place. In cases where several unions are working under an 
agreement with a contractors’ association, a joint conference board 
is to be formed. The international has power, if any union refuscs 
to become a part of this board, to impose a fine for the first and second 
offenses and if the local proves obdurate, to revoke its charter. 

Until 1928 the Cigar Makers’ International Union made no agi »- 
ments with employers. The 1927 convention, however, made exten- 
sive changes in the laws governing the international and these were 
subsequently ratified by referendum vote of the membership. Among 
the changes was one permitting the officers hereafter to make collev- 
tive agreements for not less than one year. By the new law prov'- 
sion will henceforth be made for local arbitration of labor disputes. 
“In the event that the local union is unable to reach a settlemen' 
with the local manufacturers the international president has the aii- 
thority to call upon a State or Federal board of mediation and ar!)- 
tration, or upon a civic jury mutually agreed upon by the interest«« 
parties. It is our purpose to include an arbitration clause in all «' 
our agreements.”’ 
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The union-label agreement of the United Garment Workers pro- 
rides for arbitration of disputes which can not be settled by the aid 
of the international union. The secretary of the union states, how- 
over, that “for many years past we have had no occasion to call a 
strike or resort to arbitration. Our price adjusters have been able 
‘9 adjust all difficulties with the manufacturers. However, if there 
is a question in dispute we immediately send a representative to take 
the question up and I do not know of a single case that we have been 
unable to adjust amicably. This agreement works out very satis- 
factorily for our organization.” 

All of the local unions of stove mounters have agreements providing 
that in the event of the failure of the local union and the firm to reach 
a settlement the matter shall be referred to a committee consisting 
of the officers of the international union and representatives of the 
firm (or if the latter is a member of the employers’ association, the 
officers of that body). 

The Tobacco Workers’ International Union has a label agreement 
providing for arbitration of disputes and so successful has this agree- 
ment been that the union reports: ‘‘ We have never had but one strike, 
occurring many years ago, and we have successfuly thwarted attempts 
since then.” 

The National Window Glass Workers has no definite arbitration 
procedure. The union reports, however, that disputes arising as 
to the interpretation of wage scales and working rules are usually 
handled through a local council consisting of the officers of the union 
and representatives of the employer. Failing adjustment by this 
method the international president is called in. ‘‘ Under no circum- 
stances are the workmen permitted to cease production until the 
national president has passed upon points at issue. Cases where this 
has been necessary very seldom occurred.” 

The Amalgamated Metal Workers of America makes no written 
agreements with employers. Disputes which can not be settled 
amicably may, however, be arbitrated, the matter of arbitration 
being left to the shop stewards’ district council to which all the locals 
in a given district are affiliated. 

As already shown in the case of the bricklayers’ union, when the 
agreement is between the union and an employers’ association in a 
particular market, provision may be made for a joint standing 
committee composed of equal numbers of representatives of the associ- 
ation and the union. Other industries have gone a step farther even 
than this and have provided for grievance machinery for an entire 
region or for the whole country. One of the many functions of such 
a joint committee or board is the interpretation of the agreement and 
the handling of new problems arising under it. Disputes arising 
between the employer and the union during the life of the agreement 
are referred to this board, whose jurisdiction may cover only a single 
establishment, a branch of the industry throughout a whole city, or 
may embrace a whole market. In such cases the board is usually 
headed by an “impartial chairman” selected mutually by the union 
and employer representatives on the board. Such machinery exists 
or has existed in all or part of the mining industry, railroads, the 
shipping industry, the electrical construction industry, the manufac- 
ture of clothing, and in the laundry, printing, coopering, cloth hat, 
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cap, and millinery, and cleaning industries, and in certain of the 
building trades. 

The agreements of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in the cities 
of Chicago, New York, Rochester, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnat 
Montreal, and Toronto provide for arbitration, but only after faily), 
to adjust the dispute or grievance jointly by employer and unio), 
When arbitration is resorted to the decision is final. The union 
points, however, with regard to the arbitration procedure: 

The system which obtains in the men’s clothing industry is free of the elemey 
of chance. We don’t refer matters for arbitration to people who are known only 
because they are —known. It is not the prominence of the prospective arbitra. 
tor that determines the choice of an industrial judge in the men’s clothing indy. 
try. Nor is it his reputed fairness or wisdom. The industrial competence of the 
arbitrator is the thing considered first, fairness, social outlook, and breadth of 
view naturally coming next. This industrial competence is not assumed + 
dawn upon the arbitrator out of a clear sky. We train our industrial judges 
Any system of arbitration which will operate through chance choices of arbitra. 
tors is bound to fail even if all its other conditions should be satisfactory .*° 

In the anthracite field, disputes are handled in accordance with , 
system set up by the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
of 1902 and incorporated into the agreements between the United 
Mine Workers and the anthracite operators. The employees at each 
mine elect a grievance committee of three workers. Complaints ar 
taken up by this committee with the foreman, and failing satisfactory 
adjustment with the company officials. In case that also is unavail- 
ing, the case may be referred to the board of conciliation for the dis- 
trict, and finally to the Central Anthracite Board of Conciliation. 
This central board is a permanent body of six members consisting of 
one representative of the miners’ union and one of the operators from 
each of the three anthracite districts. In case the board is unable to 
reach a majority decision upon any question, the point must be re- 
ferred to an umpire appointed by a circuit judge of the third judicial 
district, whose award is final and binding. 

Until 1922 the newspaper publishers and the International Typo- 
graphical Union had a national arbitration agreement by which loci! 
disputes could be appealed to the permanent international arbitra- 
tion board of the industry, consisting of three representatives of the 
international union and three from the special standing committee 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. This arbitra- 
tion agreement was not renewed at its expiration in 1922, but the 
union states that notwithstanding the absence of a formal agreement 
many cases have since that time been referred to the board and settled 
by it. 

The president of the International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union states that ‘‘with the exception of but a few months the 
* * * wnion has held an international arbitration contract with 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association for nearly a qual- 
ter of a century.’’® Under the system now in force, acceptance 0! an 
arbitration agreement is optional with the local unions and the em- 
ployers. Where such an agreement exists and in cases where con- 
ciliation fails to end a controversy, the parties may submit their case 
to be heard under the national arbitration agreement, in which case 
the decision of the arbitrators is final. ' 


) 































% Advance, Feb. 3, 1928, p. 5. 
% American Pressman, January, 1928, p. 24. 
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National arbitration machinery is provided for in the electrical 
construction industry. Local conciliation machinery is also set up, 
but if local efforts fail the case may be submitted to the council on 
industrial relations, a national board, which was established in 
1920 for the purpose of maintaining peace in the industry, and of 
securing ‘‘the largest possible measure of genuine cooperation between 
member organizations and generally between employers and employ- 
ees, for the development of the industry as a servant to society 
and for the improvement of the conditions of all engaged in the 
industry.’’ The council consists of five representatives of the employ- 
ers in the industry and five representatives of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. It is stated that its policies 
differ from those of ordinary arbitration boards, in that “‘it professes 
to be a court of justice. It proceeds on the theory that arbitra- 
tion involves compromise, which seems to mean in some minds 
adding up the claims on both sides of a dispute and dividing the 
sum by two; while judicial settlement involves the application of 
definite and certain principles without any accommodation between 
the parties.”’ 

The statement of fundamental principles upon which the council 
is based contains the following: 

1. Strikes and lockouts are undesirable from every point of view. 

2. No dispute can arise between employer and employee which can not be 
settled in friendly negotiation, provided the parties to the dispute have the will 
honestly to try one or more of these methods. 

3. The industry can not fail to thrive on cooperation between employer and 
ser rb and will surely languish if such cooperation is absent. 

4. Cooperation resulting in mutual good will is the key to increased produc- 
tion and better craftsmanship. 


5. The road to the highest efficiency of the individual working unit lies through 
the field of frank cooperation and fair dealing. 


Formal decisions have been made in 24 cases and the services 
of the council have been given informally in many others. The 
local boards of conciliation provided for under the scheme have, 
according to the chairman of the council, ‘practically dropped out 
of sight because, as a rule, there were always disagreements because 
the two parties * * * were stubborn, because they were inter- 
ested parties and were not able to bring to bear any impartiality 
on the subject.” 

As to the success of the council, the chairman makes the following 
statement: 

The council has a degree of influence throughout the industry which is rather 
remarkable. It has surprised the council members themselves. Many cases 
of local disputes and difficulties have been settled quickly if there seemed to be 
any probability of them going to the council. * * * What that means in 
reality is that one side or the other knows it is wrong and will be beaten. It 


shows that there is a broad feeling that the council is able to function impartially 
and like a court. 


and again: 


One of the chief accomplishments of the council is intangible in its nature. 
The representatives of the employers and the unions by getting together in 
an informal way around the table and discussing frankly without heat or passion 
the many perplexing problems in which both groups are vitally interested have 
developed an industrial good will and respect for one another’s opinions which 
are of material assistance in laying the foundation for better industrial relations 
throughout the whole industry. Their method is the joint investigation of the 
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facts and working out the elaboration of a constructive industrial program, oy 
the basis of the facts.’ 


On the railroads, disputes over working rules, conditions, and 0: he; 
matters go to regional boards of adjustment. Major disputes betw ee) 
carriers and men may be taken before the United States Boar: of 
Mediation, which was established by a law of 1926 as the resi; 
of the efforts of both carriers and the organizations of the railroad 
workers. 

In some industries the agreement provides that all means of 
conciliation must be exhausted before calling in an impartial member 
and constituting an arbitration board. But in most mstances the 
decision of arbitrators, once resorted to, is final. 

Some industries, notably the printing and street-railway industries. 
have a long and honorable record of peaceful settlement of disputes, 
Even those unions which have made the most use of arbitration, 
however, resort to it only when absolutely impossible to reach 
settlement through conciliation or other peaceful means, because of 
the expense involved. 


Other Instances of Cooperation 


HERE are many other instances in which the cooperative efforts 
of organized labor have helped to overcome difficulties and 
even sometimes to avert disaster. Thus, a contracting firm in 
the men’s clothing industry in New York City notified the Amal¢a- 
mated Clothing Workers that the prices it received from the firm 
for which its work is done were so low that it could no longer afford 
to remain in business and was therefore going to close its shop. The 
union investigated, found the situation to be as represented by the 
firm, and arranged for a conference with the manvufacturers’ asso- 
ciation to discuss the situation. As a result the employing firm 
raised the scale of prices paid to the contractor. ‘‘This solves the 
problem in a manner satisfactory to everyone concerned. The con- 
tracting firm will continue in business and the workers will have 
their jobs without having to reduce wages or accept a higher pro- 
duction standard.” * 

In one of the principal clothing centers a firm employing near|\ 
3,000 people was on the verge of breakdown, due partly to ineffi- 
ciencies in management and partly to keen competition. 

Had the firm been allowed to go under, 3,000 people in that city would have 
lost employment, and there was no industry in that city to absorb the great 
mass of workers thus thrown-out of their jobs. A scramble for jobs in the ot/ier 
establishments would have followed. A general lowering of standards would |e 
the inevitable outcome. And with industrial standards lowered in the whvle 
market the general condition of the industry -would be bound to suffer. Thic 
organization, to be sure, could retain its theoretical purity, and do nothiig 
whatsoever to help the employer, and then face the disastrous music of dis!o- 
cation and demoralization. Or it could do what it has actually done: It could 
look into the business, find what was wrong, whether on the side of the manage- 
ment or the side of production, and make the necessary readjustments so t!::' 


3,000 people could stay employed even though under conditions temporar’|\ 
disadvantageous.” 








” For a more detailed discussion of this council see Labor Review, issues of March, 1921 (pp. 126, 1-"), 
and August, 1923 (pp. 26-43). 

2% Advance, July 1, 1927 p. 10. 

2 Advance, Jan. 14, 1927 p. 3. 
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For three years the union “participated constantly in the terms of 
business and financial reorganization ”’ of the firm, which finally 
regained its ground. The union’s “policy of care and concern with 
the problems of the industry”’ has also assisted firms in other 
markets to tide over crises resulting from industrial depression or 
ineflicient management. 

On several occasions the union has given financial assistance to 
anion manufacturers who were in danger of liquidation. 


In each of these cases, three in number, our policy proved to be wise and had 
the effeet we had anticipated. Each of these firms, located in widely different 
yarts of the country, employed more than 1,000 of our members. Each was in 
the hands of bankers who threatened liquidation unless the firm could improve 
its finaneial position. The first firm never found it necessary to use any of the 
credit it had been promised by the organization and is now in a very prosperous 
condition; the second paid off its loan in a few months; and the third is rapidly 
liquidating the credit granted by the union. At least two of these companies 
would have been out of business but for this assistance from the union. Between 
them they now employ more than 4,000 union members. It is, of course, not 
the policy of our organization, or of our financial institutions, to make loans to 
the manufacturers of clothing. This is the function of the private commercial 
bank. But where, as on rare occasions, a firm faces liquidation, our members 
face the distress of prolonged unemployment, and the organization appears in 
a position to help in the solution of the situation, it is our function to lend what 
assistance We can.*? 


As the executive board of the union reported to the 1926 conven- 
tion, ‘it is no uncommon experience in the clothing industry to find 
manufacturers and managers referring their problems of shop man- 
agement to officers of a labor organization.” 





Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Eighth biennial report of the general executive board 
19 26-1928, pp. 14, 15. 
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Retirement Systems for Police and Firemen ! 


ETIREMENT systems covering the police and firemei ay 
R usually the earliest established in a community, and oftey 
they may be found even where no other systems have |e), 
adopted. The present investigation, as mentioned in earlier djs. 
cussions, covered cities having a population of 400,000 and upwards 
Of these, there were 17 having retirement systems for the police, the 
firemea, or the police and firemen combined. (Boston is omitted. as 
there both police and firemen are included in the general plan for the 
retirement of municipal employees.) Thirteen cities have separate 
systems for the police, 13 (not quite identical) have separate systems 
for the firemen, and 3 have combined the systems covering the two 

departments. 

Police Retirement Systems 


OF THE cities studied, St. Louis is the only one which does not 

have some plan for permitting its police to retire on allowance. 
but in Los Angeles, Newark, and Washington, D. C., the systems fo; 
police and firemen have been combined. This article, therefore, deals 
with 13 systems for the police, 13 for firemen, and 3 for the police 
and firemen combined, which will be treated separately. 

The majority of the police retirement systems date well back into 
the last century. Probably the oldest is that of New York City, 
which was established in 1857. Practically all of the earlier schemes 
have been materially changed from their first forms, and it seems 
unnecessary to attempt to fix the precise date of origin. The 
membership of the systems, by cities, is as follows: 


Baltimore- 1, 864 | Minneapolis- 199 
Buffalo 1, 144 | New Orleans- 877 
6, 080 | New York City____________- 5, 950 

Cincinnati _ __ awa 525 | Philadelphia ais. 5, 600 
Cleveland 1, 421 | Pittsburgh + Q()4 
i . 2, 762 | San Francisco 1, 186 

938 





The numbers here given are not comparable, since there are 
differences as to tha classes of employees included in the schemes, 
and occasionally local circumstances affect the number of thea force. 
These figures are given merely as conveying in a general way some 
idea of the number covered. 

The custom differs as to the inclusiveness of the systems, some 
limiting membership to the uniformed force and detectives, while 
others take in all employees of the department. In general, if 1 
city maintains an inclusive municipal employee system, the civilian 
members of the department, such as clerks, janitors, and the like, are 
covered by this, and only the so-called “‘fighting”’ force comes under 
the terms of the police retirement system. Where woman police are 


employed, they are counted as part of the uniformed force, and some 


of the systems specifically include police matrons and assistant 
matrons. 








1 Other articles on public-service retirement systems in the United States were pulbished in the {o!low- 
ing issues of the Labor Review: August, 1927 (pp. 10-24); September, 1927 (pp. 14-31); December. |92 


(pp. 30-46); April, 1928 (pp. 38-43); July, 1928 (pp. 15-26). 
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Employee Representation in Management 


[N THE matter of giving employees a voice in the management, 

the systems are almost evenly divided, seven having employee 
representatives on the board of control, while six intrust the admin- 
istration either to a single official or to a board composed of city offi- 
cials. In the latter group, the Baltimore and the New York systems 
are managed by the commissioner of police, the New Orleans system 
by the commissioner of public finance and the secretary of the board 
of police commissioners, the San Francisco system by the board of 
police commissioners, the Buffalo system by a board composed of the 
mayor and four councilmen, and the Detroit system by a board of 
city officials in which the police commissioner is included. In the 
remaining systems the administrative boards contaia, in addition to 
ex-officio members, a certain number of employee representatives 
elected by their fellows, and in several cases, these form a majority 
of the board. In Milwaukee, for instance, there are three employee 
representatives in a board of five, in Minneapolis five in a bened of 
eight, and in Cincinnati six in a board of seven. 


Source of Funds 


ALL of the systems included in this study are contributory, but they 

vary considerably in the proportionate amounts contributed by 
the force and by the employing agencies. In many of the systems, 
in addition to the contributions from employer and employees there 
are receipts from unclassified sources which materially increase the 
annual income. 

Contributions from employees —Under four of the systems the em- 
ployees contribute a flat sum monthly, the amount being $1 in Cin- 
cinnati, $2 in San Francisco, in Cleveland a payment ranging from 
50 cents to $1.25 according to the rank of the contributor, and in 
Philadelphia an amount equal to one day’s pay, disregarding all 
salary in excess of $3,000 a year. In the other nine cities the em- 
ployees pay a percentage of their salaries, ranging from 1 per cent in 
Detroit and Minneapolis to 4.625 per cent in Milwaukee and in Chi- 
cago to 4.75 per cent of the salary up to $2,600 a year. In the last 
two cities the proportion of the percentage for each of several distinct 
purposes has been carefully allotted. In Chicago, for instance, a 
member pays 3.5 per cent of his salary toward the allowance he 
expects to draw upon retirement, 1 per cent for the widow’s annuity, 
one-eighth of 1 per cent to provide for ordinary disability retirement, 
and the same amount toward the expenses of administration. In 
Milwaukee the division is ths same, except that the ke mt Oe pays 
3 per cent toward his own retirement allowance, and one-half of 1 
per cent for ordinary disability retirement. In the other cities the 
employee pays simply the yomleee percentage and its exact assign- 
ment is not specified. In Minneapolis, in addition to the percentage 
contribution, the members who have completed their probationary 
period pay 50 cents quarterly toward expenses of administration. 

Contributions from employers.—With few exceptions, the cities 
make a practice of turning over to the police retirement fund various 
miscellaneous moneys, which in the aggregate make a considerable 
addition to its resources. The sources of the amounts thus turned 
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over vary from city to city. A rather typical list includes all fine and 
costs umposed by station-house magistrates, fines imposed upon the 
police for disciplinary purposes, all or a part of any rewards and 
donations to officers for special services or extraordinary valor, fo 
for permits for public entertainments, special permits to dancino 
schools and physicians, fees for licenses issued to private detectives 
unclaimed money, and the proceeds of sale of unclaimed property 
left beyond a certain length of time in the hands of the police, pro. 
ceeds of the sale of unfit, condemned, and unserviceable property 
belonging to the department, and other unclassified receipts. Some 
cities include the fees for dog licenses, and others the fees for perinits 
for boxing contests. : 

In general, all cities, whether or not they make these miscellaneous 
contributions, make a direct appropriation for the support of the 
system. Baltimore, Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia provide 
that the city shall make appropriations as needed to maintain the 
system, New Orleans devotes to this purpose 2 per cent of the amount 
appropriated for the support of the police department, and Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis provide 
for raising, by a special tax, the amounts needed to pay the city’s 
share of the system’s benefits. Pittsburgh provides that a certain 
percentage of the amount raised by general taxation may be used 
for this purpose, while San Francisco makes no direct appropriation 
but uses the money derived from certain fines and licenses for this 
purpose. In some cases the city simply undertakes to supply what 
is necessary to maintain the payment of allowances, while in othiers 
its share of responsibility for benefits promised under the system is 
carefully defined. In Chicago, for instance, the city contributes for 
each member of the force an amount equal to 10.5 per cent of his 
salary, of which 2 per cent is for the widow’s pension and 8.5 per cent 
for his own future pension. The city also bears the entire cost of the 
extra benefits provided by the system, and makes up any deficiency 
in the cost of ‘administration, if the amounts contributed by the 
employees for this purpose are not sufficient. 7 

Other sources of income.—In some cities a custom still prevails 
under which the police raise funds for retirement and benefit purposes 
by staging an annual ball game, or a dance or other entertainment for 
which admission is charged. Sometimes they hold a carnival, or 
receive the proceeds of a benefit. performance, or sell advertising space 
in a yearbook, or resort to other money-making devices. Often very 
considerable sums are raised by such means, but the practice is 
looked upon with less favor than in the earlier days, and there is a 
general tendency to give it up and support the retirement system by 
definite contributions from employer and employees. | 

Interest on deposits and occasional profits on good investments are 
also sources of income, and most systems provide that gifts, donations, 
and legacies for the benefit of the fund may be accepted. 


Cost of Administration 


‘THREE cities (Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis) require ¢0n- 

tributions from the employees toward the expenses of man:e- 
ment. In Chicago and Milwaukee each employee contributes one- 
eighth of 1 per cent of his salary monthly and in Minneapolis afte: 4 
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jx nonths’ probationary period each employee is assessed 50 cents 
quarterly for this purpose. In other cities the costs are frequently 
merzed With the general expenses of the department. Sometimes a 
particular item of expense, such as the salary paid for doing the 
secretarial work, or cost of printing or postage is paid from the 
fund, the department meeting the remaining expenses, and sometimes 
the city carries the whole matter as part of the routine cost of the 
department. 








Conditions for Retirement 





gue VICE or superannuation retirement.—Age as a condition for 
retirement plays rather an unimportant part in these systems. 
In seven cities (Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, and Pittsburgh) there is no age requirement and no 
age fixed for compulsory retirement, though it is sometimes provided 
that after a given age a man may be compulsorily retired if his con- 
dition renders this advisable. New York expects retirement after 25 
years’ service unless an extension is secured, but at 55 retirement is 
optional if 20 years’ service has been given, and at 60 regardless of 
length of service. Of the other cities, Minneapolis and Philadelphia 
permit retirement from 50 onward, but couple this with a service 
requirement of 20 years. Chicago and Milwaukee have rather com- 
plicated age requirements. Those in service when the system was 
adopted may retire from 50 onward, if they have completed 20 years 
of service, and will receive the full allowance. ‘Those who entered 
atter the adoption of the system may retire under the same conditions, 
but will not receive as large an allowance as if they remain until 57; 
at that age their allowance is fixed and is not increased by service 
given thereafter. San Francisco makes no provision for optional 
retirement but enforces it at 65. 

Baltimore alone among these cities has no service requirement, 
basing retirement upon disability rather than upon age or service. 
The disability may be due to the infirmities of age, but in that case 
it is the disabilities, not the number of years the retirant has lived or 
served, which condition the retirement. Of the other cities, seven 
(Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and San Francisco) require 20 years’ service, though Chicago 
does not insist on this qualification unless the retirant is under 57. 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and New York require 25 years’ serv- 
ice, New York modifying this requirement as mentioned above, while 
Milwaukee calls for 15 years’ service if the retirant is 57 or over, 
and 20 if he is under that age. 

Disability retirement.—In all the cities disability due to injuries or 
illness ineurred in the direct performance of duty is recognized as a 
cause for retirement on allowance, regardless of age or length of serv- 
ice rendered. All but three (Minneapolis, New Orleans, and Pitts- 
burgh) recognize disability arising from ordinary causes as ground 
for retirement on allowance, though several require service qualifica- 
tions in addition. Cincinnati sets this service requirement at 5 
years, New York and Philadelphia at 10, Cleveland at 15, and 
Baltimore at 16. All the systems require medical examination and 
certification before retirement for disability is permitted, and in the 
case of ordinary disability it is frequently specified that the disability 
must not be due to the employee’s own fault or misconduct. 
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Retirement Allowances 


Most of the systems provide the same allowance for service and fo, 

duty-disability retirement, and the commonest amount fixed jg 
one-half the salary drawn at the time of retirement. Two citie 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, grade the allowance ‘according to the rank 
held by the retirant, the monthly payments ranging in Cleveland 
from $87.66 to $125, and in Pittsburgh from $50 to $75. In Chicag, 
and Milwaukee the allowance consists of an annuity bought by thp 
retirant’s accumulated contributions and a pension bought by the 
city’s contributions on his behalf, the maximum in Chicago being 7; 
per cent of the salary received at the time of withdrawal (salary oye 
$2,600 a year being omitted from the calculation) and in Milwaukee 
75 per cent of the highest salary received during the period of service. 
In Chicago, if the retirant was in the service before the adoption o{ 
the present system, has reached the age of 50, and has given 20 year 
of service, he is entitled to retire on an allowance of one-half his sai. 
ary, whether or not the accumulations to his credit will purchase 
such an annuity, the city making up any deficiency. In Milwaukee 
the city provides an allowance for prior service for those on the force 
when the system was adopted. 

Of the other nine cities, seven fix the allowance at one-half the 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, Philadelphia puts it at one- 
half the average salary for the last 10 years, and San Francisco at 
one-half the salary held 3 years prior to retirement. Detroit intro- 
duces an interesting variant by fixing the pension at one-half the 
salary of the rank held by the retirant at the time of withdrawal; 
if, later on, the salary attached to that rank is changed, the allowance 
changes accordingly. Minneapolis puts the allowance at one-half 
the salary, but fixes $75 a month as the maximum to be paid. Since 
the adoption of the system, salaries have been raised, and now the 
salary of the lowest rank is $150 a month, therefore, $75 a month is 
at once the minimum and the maximum payable under this system. 

Disability retirement allowances.—In 10 of the cities the allowance 
for duty disability is normally the same as for service retirement, 
though in some of these a certain latitude is permitted, the proviso 
reading that the amount is not to exceed one-half the salary at time 
of retirement. Of the three remaining cities, Chicago provides for 
duty disability an allowance of three-fourths of the recipient’s salary, 
with an additional allowance for each child under 18, the whole not 
to exceed the salary drawn at the time of injury. Milwaukee gives 
55 per cent of the salary with $10 a month for each child under 15, 
the whole not to exceed 75 per cent of the salary, and Pittsburgh 
provides that the retirant shall receive for 52 weeks one-half o! the 
salary at the time of injury, and then, if permanently injured, he is 
entitled to a lump sum of $1,200. ‘ 

As mentioned before, the Minneapolis, New Orleans, and Pitts- 
burgh systems do not permit retirement on allowance in case 0! 
ordinary disability. Of the 10 cities which permit such retirement, 
four give the same allowance as for duty disability and 6 either 
permit or enforce a different pension. Thus, in Buffalo the counc!l 
is to set the allowance, but may not give more than one-half the 
salary at the time of retirement. In New York, if the retirant hes 
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served 10 but less than 20 years, the pension is to be not less than 
one-fourth nor more than one-half the salary, but if he has served 
9) or more years, it is one-half the salary. Chicago and Milwaukee 
give one-half the salary, with the usual deductions for annuity pur- 
poses, and both cities provide that this allowance may not be paid 
for a period longer than one-fourth the retirant’s term of service, 
and not in any case for over five years. Philadelphia allows for each 
year of service one-twentieth of the normal retirement allowance, 
and Cincinnati gives $36 for each year of service, with a maximum 
of $900 a year. 

Dismissal allowances.—Only two systems, those of Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, include these allowances. Both provide that if a man is 
dismissed after 15 years’ continuous service, except for certain 
specified faults or misconduct, he is entitled to an allowance which 
in Cincinnati is not to exceed $600 a year, and in Cleveland is to be 
one-half the allowance for service retirement for his rank. 


Refunds 


ONLY four of these systems provide for a return of contributions 

in case of the death or separation from the service of a member 
before reaching pensionable status. In Chicago if a member with- 
draws or is dismissed before reaching pensionable status, he receives 
a refund, with interest, of his contributions for annuity purposes, 
but not of what he has paid in for ordinary disability retirement (this 
being looked upon as in the nature of insurance) nor of his contribu- 
tions toward expenses of maintenance. If a member is unmarried 
or a Widower upon reaching age 57 or at the time of his retirement, 
if that takes place before 57, he is entitled to a refund, with interest, 
of his contributions for the widow’s annuity. Upon the death of a 
member his heirs are entitled to a refund, without interest, of his 
contributions for annuity purposes, provided they have not been 
paid out to the policeman himself or to his dependents in the form of 
annuity. Milwaukee has a somewhat similar system. Upon with- 
drawal or dismissal before reaching pensionable status, the officer is 
entitled to a refund of the entire amount contributed for his own and 
his widow’s annuity with interest. A similar refund is made to his 
heirs or estate in case of death. In Pittsburgh a refund of contribu- 
tions without interest is made in case of the withdrawal, dismissal, 
or death of a member, and in San Francisco, while no refund is made 
in case of withdrawal or dismissal, a refund of contributions, without 
interest, is made, in case of death from natural causes after 10 years 
of service, to the widow, minor children or dependent mother of 
the deceased. 

Provision for Dependents 


ALL the systems considered recognize a responsibility toward the 

immediate dependents of a man killed in the performance of 
duty or dying as a result of injuries so received, and 9 of the 13 also 
make some provision for dependents in case of death from normal 
causes. There is a good deal of variety in the kind and degree of 
provision made. In some of the older systems a flat pension was 
fixed for the widow or for the dependent children under a certain 
ave; sometimes the amount was revised as the cost of living rose, but 
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this was not invariably done, and so it happens that in some casos 
the widow’s pension, which was doubtless entirely satisfactory whey 
the system was adopted, is now a scant provision for any normal needs. 
In the systems which have been reorganized in recent years, the 
provision for dependents sometimes receives as careful and detailed 
attention as the arrangements for the benefit of the member himself 
Chicago and Milwaukee are good examples of this, annuities for the 
widows and provision for minor children of the members being basic 
features of the schemes. 

The Chicago plan provides that if a member dies from ordinary 
causes, his widow is entitled to an allowance purchased by the 
accumulated contributions made for this purpose by the member and 
the city, the maximum allowance being 60 per cent of the member's 
salary. A prior-service allowance is provided by the city alone for 
the widows of members in service before the system was adopted. 
In case a member is killed in the performance of duty, his widow is 
entitled to what is called the compensation annuity, amounting to 
three-fourths of the decedent’s salary, which is paid to her until! her 
husband, had he lived, would have reached age 57, when it ceases 
and she receives only the ordinary widow’s allowance, described 
above. This ordinary allowance continues during life, not being 
affected by her remarriage. Whether the man’s death was due to 
normal causes or to injuries received in the service, an allowance of 
$10 is made for each child under 18, until it reaches that age. If the 
mother as well as the father is dead, the allowance for the children 
is increased to $25 a month. The compensation annuity and the 
children’s allowances combined must not exceed the full salary re- 
ceived by the deceased, any excess being taken from the children’s 
allowances. 

The Milwaukee system is in the main similar to that of Chicago in 
this matter, though under its terms the combined allowances of the 
widow and children may not exceed 75 per cent of the deceased mem- 
ber’s salary. Also in Milwaukee the extra allowance made to the 
widow of a man killed in the performance of duty is whatever amount 
is needed to bring her annuity up to the amount which she would have 
received had her husband attained age 57 or, having reached that 
age, had completed 15 years of service before his death. This extra 
amount is stopped in case of her remarriage, but the normal annuity 
continues throughout her life. The allowance for each child under 
18 is, as in Chicago, $10 a month, but if the mother as well as the 
father is dead this is increased only to $15 a month instead of to the 
$25 provided under the Chicago plan. 

Few of the other cities make such elaborate provisions. Baltimore, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and San Francisco provide for dependents 
only in case death is due to the performance of duty. In that case 
Baltimore allows the police commissioner in his discretion to give the 
widow during widowhood the pension the man would have received 
if retired; Detroit gives the widow a pension of $100 a month unt! 
remarriage, with an allowance of $20 a month for each child under 
16; Philadelphia gives a pension of $20 a month with $6 a month 
for each child codes 14; and San Francisco gives one-half the deve- 
dent’s salary to the widow during widowhood. In case no widow 
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survives the decedent the allowance may be paid to dependent 
children or, if there are none, to a dependent parent or parents. 

In the other cities provision is made for dependents, whether or 
not death is incurred in the performance of duty, though occasion- 
ally it is provided that an officer must have served for a specified 

eriod or else the dependents are not entitled to the allowance. In 
Pittsburgh a flat payment of $1,200 is made. New York provides 
that in case of a duty death the allowance is to be not less than 
g400 a year, nor more than one-half the decedent’s salary, and that 
in addition there shall be a lump-sum payment equal to the annual 
salary the decedent was receiving at the time of his death. In the 
case of a death from ordinary causes the dependents are entitled to 
a pension of $300 a year. In New Orleans the widow of an officer 
killed in the discharge of duty or dying from ordinary causes after 
20 years of service is entitled to $150 a year, and in the other cities 
the allowances range from $300 to $1,200 a year, or, in some cases, to 
one-half the salary the officer was receiving at the time of his death. 
In these cities the widow’s pension continues only during widow- 
hood. Allowances for each child under a given age are common, 
the age limit varying from 14 to 18, and the amount of the allow- 
ance from $6 to $25 a month, Detroit alone exceeding this last figure 
with a proviso that if the widow dies or remarries, the person re- 
sponsibla for the care of the children shall receive $40 a month for 
each child under 16. 


Retirement Systems for Firemen 


[N BALTIMORE and in Boston the firemen are included in the 

general scheme covering city employees, and in three cities they 
and the police are merged in a common system. Elsewhere they are 
covered by plans of their own, often dating back to a period very 
near the organization of the.service as a city department. With the 
exception of the San Francisco system, all of these retirement plans 
were formed in the last century, the oldest being that of New York 
City, which commenced paying benefits in 1871. A number, how- 
ever, have been so changed within recent years that they are prac- 
tically new systems. inneapolis, for instance, introduced impor- 
tant changes in 1921, Milwaukee and Pittsburgh in 1924, and De- 
troit in 1925. Chicago made various changes in its system in 1917, 
and since 1925 has had several plans under consideratioa for reorgan- 
izing it, or for including it with the general municipal retirernent plan. 

The systems covered, with their approximate membership in 1926, 
are as follows: 


Buffet tie eee ccd wa 946 | New Orleans____.____-------- 628 
EE iar a a 2,341 | New York City_.............. 6, 078 
CRG i BE eGR ERE a > a ga 2, 100 
ClowGittes 2) Se) ts eS ae Pe Se 931 
Detriied es UL ea Le Eek Ges Oe Gees oie ee lead 940 
ME. hocks wtb 723 | San Francisco. ...........--.- 967 
Minus. cc ceneewons 513 





These systems commonly cover only the uniformed force, but in a 
few cases it is specifically stated that all members of the department 
are to be included, while in others certain groups of the nonuniformed 
members are covered. The Detroit system, for instance, applies to 
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the uniformed and civilian groups alike, while the Chicago pla, 
covers the fire-fighting force, the fire-alarm operators, and the ling. 
men connected with the department. 


Employee Representation in Management 


]N BUFFALO the system is managed by a board of 5, consisting of 

the mayor and 4 councilmen, in Detroit by a board of 5 all of whoy 
are ex-officio members, in New York the commissioner of the depart. 
ment is trustee of the fund with full power to administer and contro 
it, and in San Francisco the board of fire commissioners has thp 
trusteeship of the fund. In the nine remaining cities the members 
of the force are represented on the administrative body, and no} 
infrequently form a majority there. In New Orleans, for instance. 
the board consists of the president and secretary of the board of fire 
commissioners and the chief engineer of the department, ex officio, 
and 6 members of the uniformed force elected by their fellows; the 
Minneapolis board of 8 includes 6 active members of the force elected 
by:their fellows, and in Milwaukee the board of 5 consists of the city 
treasurer, 1 member appointed by the mayor, and 3 elected by the 
firemen from their own number. 


Character of Schemes and Sources of Funds 


"THREE of the systems, those of Detroit, New York City, and San 

Francisco, are noncontributory, the cities bearing the whole 
expense, but elsewhere the employees and the cities join in supporting 
the plans. In regard to contributions from employees the con- 
tributory systems are evenly divided, five fixing the contribution at 
a flat sum monthly, and five requiring a percentage of the salary. 
In the first group the Cincinnati system calls for a contribution of 
50 cents a month from each member, in Cleveland the payment 
ranges from 50 cents to $1.25, according to the rank of the member, 
in Minneapolis it is fixed at $1.50 a month, with an initiation fee of 
$10, in St. Louis it is $2 per month with an initiation fee of $5, while 
in Philadelphia members in active service contribute one day’s pay 
and pensioners one-half of a day’s pay, based on their salary at the 
time of retirement. In the second group the firemen of New Orleans 
pay 1 per cent of their salaries for pension purposes, those of Chicago 
and Pittsburgh 2.5 per cent, and those of Buffalo 4 per cent. Under 
the Chicago system a fireman who retires before reaching 50 musi 
contribute an amount equal to 2.5 per cent of his final salary yearly 
until he reaches that age. Milwaukee has a carefully worked out 
system under which members pay 3 per cent of their salaries for their 
own annuities, 1 per cent-for widows’ annuity, one-half of 1 per cent 
for ordinary disability benefit, and one-eighth of 1 per cent toward 
administrative expenses. In Minneapolis, New Orleans, and Pitts 
burgh, members are liable to assessments of from $1 to $2 upon the 
death of a fellow member. 

As in the case of the police retirement systems, it is common [0! 
the cities to use for the benefit of the firemen’s fund a number o! 
miscellaneous receipts. New Orleans, for instance, turns over (0 
the fund all fines imposed upon the force and fines imposed \pot 
others for violations of the fire regulations, 1 per cent of all license 
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fees, payments for special details, rewards for special services, and 
proceeds from the sale of surplus and condemned property of the 
department. 

Another source of income is often the tax on business done in the 
State by outside fire-insurance companies. It is not unusual for a 
State to levy a tax on such business and to turn over to the cities 
in which it is done all or part of the tax on the business done in that 
city, often specifying that a certain percentage of it is to go to the 
fire department’s pension fund. 

The city also very generally makes a direct contribution of what- 
ever amount is needed to maintain payment of pensions and benefits, 
either appropriating it each year from the general revenues or levy- 
ing a tax especially for the purpose. Of the cities covered, Milwaukee 
alone has a carefully worked out system of contributions designed 
to cover each year the liabilities incurred that year. For each man 
on the pay roll it contributes annually 9 per cent of his salary for 
his pension, 2.5 per cent for the widow’s allowance, and one-half of 
1 per cent for ordinary disability benefits. In addition, it contrib- 
utes yearly one-eighth of 1 per cent of the aggregate pay roll toward 
expenses of administration and makes a deficiency contribution to 
meet extra benefits and the prior-service liability. Its contribution 
is raised by a tax levy not to exceed five-tenths of a mill on the 
dollar. 

In several cities the fire department still maintains the custom of 
having an annual carnival, getting up an annual handbook with 
charges for advertising, or in some similar manner raising money 
either for the retirement fund or for the benefit association which 
is sometimes maintained in close connection with the retirement 
system. 

Costs of Administration 


[N MILWAUKEE the city and the members of the force make 

regular contributions to defray the cost of administration, but 
elsewhere either such expenses are paid out of the general funds of 
the system or there is a rather vague division of costs between the 
system and the city, the former perhaps paying for clerk hire, post- 
age, printing, and the like, while the latter carries such expenses as 
rent, heat, and light without making any distinction between what 
might justly be debited to the system and what is strictly charge- 
able to the department. In a few cases the whole cost of the system 
is carried as part of the department’s expenses. 


Conditions for Retirement 


ERVICE or superanr vation retirement.—As a condition for retire- 
ment on allowance, age is rather an unimportant matter tn the 
firemen’s systems, only five cities imposing an age qualification, and 
several of these modifying it by other circumstances. Philadelphia 
puts the age for optional retirement at 45, with a service requirement 
of 20 years. Chicago puts it at 50, but permits retirement earlier if 
the claimant has served for 20 years; in such a case, however, con- 
tributions to the fund must be continued until the retirant reaches 50. 
Minneapolis sets 50 as the normal age for optional retirement, but 
permits it earlier if 20 years of service have been given; in that case, 
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however, the allowance does not begin until the retirant has reac|jod 
50. San Francisco makes retirement optional at 55 after 20 years of 
service, but permits it at any age after 25 years’ service. Milwaukee 
varies its age requirement according to length of service and to {he 
allowance to be paid. Retirement is optional at 57 if the retirant }\as 
served 15 years, or as soon after 57 as 15 years of service have been 
completed. It is also permitted at 50, after 20 years’ service, or, 
with a reduced allowance, at 50 after 10 years’ service. The remuin- 
ing eight cities have no age requirements. 

It is not customary to set an age for compulsory retirement, ihe 
arrangements for disability retirement taking the place of such a pro- 
vision. ‘The San Francisco system specifies that a member may be 
compulsorily retired at 60 or over, if infirm or incapable, but in the 
other systems this is taken for granted. 

A service requirement is universal. Milwaukee sets it at 15 years, 
though, as mentioned above, it sometimes permits retirement after 
10 years, reducing the allowance when this privilege is claimed. 
Eight cities, Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, fix it at 20 years. San 
Francisco requires either 20 or 25 years, according to age, and Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Detroit call for 25 years. 

Disability retirement.—All these systems provide for retirement on 
allowance in case of disability incurred in the performance of duty, 
without imposing any conditions as to age or length of service. This 
is the only form of disability retirement on allowance permitted in 
Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco, but the other 
systems give pensions in case of ordinary disability, providing it is 
not due to the man’s own fault or misconduct. Cincinnati requires 
that such a retirant must have served not less than 5 years, and New 
York makes a difference in the amount of pension granted if the 
service is of less than 10 years’ duration, but with these exceptions 
there are no age or service limitations. Medical certification of 
disability, based upon examination, is generally required, and under 
some systems periodic reexaminations must be taken so long as disa- 
bility pensions are paid. 


Retirement Allowances 


NINE cities (Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco) give as 
the normal retirement allowance half or ‘‘not less than half” thie 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, five of them modifying this 
provision somewhat. Chicago places on it a minimum of $600 and a 
maximum of $3,000 a year; Cincinnati puts a minimum of $75 and a 
maximum of $100 a month; Cleveland has the same maximum, but 
makes the minimum $87.66 a month; Detroit specifies that the allow- 
ance is to be half the salary attached to the rank held at the time of 
retirement, and that if this salary is changed at any time the pension 
is to undergo a corresponding change; and Philadelphia sets tlic 
allowance at one-half of the average annual salary for the last four 
years of service. 
The four remaining cities use different plans. Under the M'!- 
waukee system the allowance consists of an annuity bought by tlie 
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retirvnt’s accumulated contributions, plus a pension bought by the 
city's accumulated contributions to his credit, the two together not to 
excecd 75 per cent of the highest salary received during the period of 
grvice. For those in the service before the present system was 
adopted, the city provides a prior service allowance. Minneapolis 
vives $600 a year to those retiring after 20 years’ service, and increases 
ihis by progressive additions for each 5-year period in excess of the 
required 20. Pittsburgh grades its allowances into six classes, ac- 
cording to the rank held by the retirant, the annual amounts running 
from $600 to $900. St. Louis gives $600 a year. 

Disability allowances.—Only two of these cities, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, make any distinction between the service allowance 
and the duty disability allowance. Cincinnati and New York, 
while making no difference between these allowances, pay a smaller 
allowance to those retiring on account of ordinary disability with 
only a limited term of service. The nine remaining cities pay the 
same allowance, whatever the cause of the retirement. 

In cases of ordinary disability, Cincinnati pays no allowance unless 
the retirant has served at least five years. For those meeting this 
condition, the allowance is $3 per month for each year of service 
up to 25, at which point it reaches the minimum for service and for 
duty disability, and there it stops. In actual practice, since service 
retirement is permissible after 25 years of service, the retirant would 
probably claim that, rather than the disability allowance. 

Under the Milwaukee system the allowance for duty disability is 
55 per cent of the salary drawn at the time the disability was incurred, 
with an additional allowance of $10 a month for each child under 
18 years old, the total amount not to exceed 75 per cent of the highest 
salary drawn during the period of service. For ordinary disability 
the allowance is 50 per cent of the salary, from which 4 per cent is 
deducted for annuity purposes; this allowance may not be paid 
for over five years. 

Minneapolis grades the allowance according to the degree of in- 
capacity. For those who are totally disabled the allowance is $900 
a year; those who are permanently incapacitated for work as firemen 
but are able to. do light manual labor or office work receive $480, 
and those who are disqualified for firemen’s service but able to do 
ordinary manual labor receive $180 yearly. 

In New York the allowance is the same for service retirement, for 
duty disability, and for ordinary disability after 10 years of service; 
for ordinary disability with less than 10 years of service, the allow- 
ance is not to exceed one-third of the sical selary 

Dismissal allowances.—The Cincinnati and Cleveland systems pro- 
vide that if a member is dismissed after a stated period of service, 
unless it be for certain faults specified in the regulation, he is entitled 
to a dismissal pension. In Cincinnati it is given for dismissal after 
15 years of service and amounts to $2 a month for each year of service 
rendered, up to 25. In Cleveland the service period is 12 years, and 
the amount of the allowance is fixed at three-eighths of the salary. 
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Refunds 









contributions for the widow’s annuity, but if he marries thereafter 
his widow will not be entitled to any allowance. Under the Pitts. 
burgh plan there is no refund in case of death, but if a member 
withdraws or is dismissed, his contributions are returned to hin 
without interest. 


ONLY two of the ten contributory systems, those of Milwaukee | 
and Pittsburgh, provide for a refund of contributions in cag 

of separation from the service before reaching pensionable statys h 
Milwaukee provides that in case of withdrawal or dismissal th, ’ 
accumulated contributions for annuity purposes shall be returnef § 
with compound interest. In case of death, if the decedent leayog t 
dependents no refund is made, since the plan embodies provision | 
for their care, but if there are none, a refund is made to the hei 
or the estate. If a fireman in service at age 57 is unmarried or sm 
widower he may receive a refund, with compound interest, of his 

f 

t 


Provision for Dependents 


W itHouT exception these systems make provision for widows 
and dependent children of members, and quite frequently 
it is provided that if there are no dependents of these categories, 4 
pension will be paid to a dependent father or mother of the deceased. 
Under the Milwaukee system the funds for the care of dependents 
are financed as carefully as those for the firemen themselves, the 
employees and the city together contributing for the widows’ allow- 
ances, and the city alone contributing for the children’s allowances. 
Under this system in case of death from ordinary causes the widow's 
allowance is the annuity purchasable by the accumulated contributions 
for this purpose. If death occurs in the line of duty the widow 
receives an extra allowance sufficient to bring the annuity up to 
what it would have been had her husband lived and continued his 
contributions up to the age of 57, or to such time thereafter as he 
would have completed 15 years of service. For each child under 18 
there is an allowance of $10 a month, or $15 if the mother is not 
living. In the case of a duty death, the combined allowances of 
mother and children may reach a maximum of 75 per cent of the 
decedent’s final salary, but in case of a death from ordinary causes 
they may not exceed 50 per cent of the final salary. The ordinary 
widow’s allowance is continued throughout her life, but the extra 
allowance given in case of a duty death is discontinued if she remarries. 
The plans of the other cities present certain variations. Pittsburgh 
has no pensions for dependents, but pays a death benefit of $1,100. 
Detroit and New Orleans do not pension dependents unless the 
death was due to injuries received in the service, but New Orleans 
in any case pays a death benefit of $1,000. The other systems all 
provide pensions for the widow, whether or not the death was due 
to the performance of duty, but in several cities the pension is larger 
in case of a duty death. They also either give a monthly allowance 
for the benefit of each child under a stated age, or provide that the 
pension shall go to the children if there is no mother living, or be con- 
tinued to them if the mother dies before they have reached the age |imt. 
In all these systems the widow’s pension is limited to the duration 0! 
her widowhood. 
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Retirement Systems for Police and Fire Departments, Combined 


[N EACH case these systems were formed by combining existing 

systems covering the separate departments, and none of the plans 
has been in operation long in its present form. The oldest is the 
Washington system, established in 1916. Newark combined its two 
systems in 1920 and Los Angeles in 1923. In Los Angeles, however, 
the system was radically changed in 1926, the new plan commencing 
to operate in January, 1927. The Los Angeles scheme covers only 
the uniformed forces of the two departments, including the police- 
women, the Newark plan takes in also the clerical and administrative 
officers, and in Washington the system, in its present form, includes 
the uniformed members of the fire department, the metropolitan police 
force, the street railway crossing officers, the White House police, and 
the United States park police. 


Administration 


THE Los Angeles system is managed by a citizens’ board of 5, 

appointed by the mayor, and the Newark system by a board of 
5 consisting of the mayor and the chief financial adviser of the city, 
ex officio, 1 policeman and 1 fireman, each elected by his fellows, and 
1 nonoffice-holding citizen, elected by the 4 other members. In 
Washington the system is managed by a board of three, consisting of 
the corporation counsel of the District, and one member each from the 
police and the fire department, designated by the District commis- 
sioners, who ara authorized to changa the personnel of the board from 
time to time, and are further empowered to make, modify, and amend 
the regulations and rules of procedure for the board. 


Source of Funds 


AU three systems are contributory. In Los Angeles the members, 

since January 1, 1927, have contributed 4 per cent of the salary, 
in Newark they contribute 2 per cent of ths salary, except those who 
were 35 years of age or over on entering the service, for whom the 
contribution is 4 per cent, and in Washington the contribution is 24% 
per cent of salary, raised in 1924 from 11% per cent. 

In Los Angeles the city makes an annual contribution of several 
different sums. It appropriates first a percentage of the pay rolls of 
the two departments sufficient to cover the liability incurred for that 
year’s services; second, a deficiency contribution of $635,000, which 
is to be continued for 36 years to liquidate the accrued liability; and, 
third, it pays into the fund all fines and deductions from the salaries 
of members of the two forces, all proceeds from the sale of unclaimed 
property, interest, and rewards and donations. The amount of the 
two appropriations is raised by taxation. In Newark tha city con- 
tributes annually a sum equal to 4 per cent of the combined pay rolls 
of the two departments, and also turns into the fund all fines imposed 
on members, all deductions from their salaries for absences or lost 
time, and half of all rewards. If at any time the pension fund should 
prove inadequate to the demands upon it, the city is to include in any 
tax levy a sum sufficient to meet its requirements for the time being. 
Under the Washington system no specific contribution is required 
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from the District, but if at any time the fund is insufficient to meot 
the expenditures authorized, the District commissioners are to direct 
that such amounts, appropriated from the general revenues o/ {he 
District, are to be paid into it as may be necessary. Also, the fing 
is to receive all fines imposed for disciplinary purposes upon the niom- 
bers of the two forces, all rewards, donations, and the net proceeds 
on the sale of unclaimed property in custody of the clerk of the police 
orce. 
Cost of Administration 


N LOS ANGELES the city meets the cost of administration, in 
Newark it is paid from the fund, and in Washington it is carried 
as part of the general expenses of the departments. 


Conditions for Retirement 


ERVICE or superannuation retirement—Los Angeles has no age 
qualification for retirement, Newark permits it at 50 and requires 
it at 65, and Washington sets 60 as the age at which it may be per- 
mitted. Los Angeles requires 35 years of service as a qualification 
for the full retirement allowance, but permits retirement with 
smaller allowance after 25 years of service. For those in service 
before the adoption of the present system, 30 and 20 years of service 
are required. Newark sets 20 years of service as a minimum, while 
Washington has no service requirement. 

Disability retirement—All three systems permit retirement on 
allowance for duty disability, without mena to age or length of 
service. Medical certification, based on examination, is requisite, 
and reexamination may be required from time to time. The Los 
Angeles and the Newark systems make no provision for ordinary disa- 
bility, but the Washington plan permits retirement on allowance in 
case of permanent disability arising from ordinary causes if the 
member has reached age 55 and has given 25 years of service. 


Retirement Allowances 


Jos ANGELES gives those who retire after 35 years of service 1 
pension of two-thirds of the average salary received for thie 
last three years before retirement. If the service was for 25 years or 
longer, but under 35, the pension is one-half of the average salary 
for the last three years, with an addition of 124 per cent of such 
salary for each year over 25. For those who were in the service 
before the present plan was adopted, these allowances are paid for 
service of 30 and 20 years, respectively. The maximum pension 
for those entering the service after this plan was adopted is $1,800); 
there is no mipimum, except as determined by the amount of tle 
salary. For disability retirement, the board may fix the pension 
in its discretion according to the degree of disability, except that 't 
may not be less than 10 nor more than 90 per cent of the salary 
received at the time of retirement. 
In Newark the allowance for service and for duty disability retii- 
ment is the same—one-half of the salary received at the time v/ 
retirement. In 1926 the lowest salary paid was raised to $2,500, <0 
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tha’ thereafter the minimum pension would be $1,250 a year; no 
maximum is set. 

In Washington the allowance, whether for service or disability 
retirement, must not exceed one-half the salary received at the time 
of retirement, without maximum or minimum, except as determined 
by the amount of the salary. 


Refunds 


QO REFUND of contributions is provided for in any of these 
systems. 
Provision for Dependents 


NDER the Los Angeles system the widow of a pensioner, or of 
an active member eligible for retirement, or of a member dying 
from injuries or illness due to the discharge of duty, receives durin 
widowhood a pension equal to one-half the decedent’s average annua 
salary for the last three years of service, with an additional allowance 
for children under 18 until they marry or reach that age. Except 
in the ease of a duty death, the widow must have been married to 
the decedent for at least a year before his death in order to receive 
the pension ; if the decedent is a pensioner, she must have been married 
to him for at least a year before he left the service. If there is no 
widow, the pension will be paid to a child or children under 18, or 
to dependent parents. 

In Newark, the widow of a retired or active member, provided 
she was married to the decedent before he reached the age of 50, 
receives a pension of $1,000 a year during widowhood. If there is 
no widow, a pension of $25 per month may be paid to children under 
16, or to dependent parents. 

In Washington the widow of a pensioner or member in active service 
is given a pension during widowhood of $60 a month, with an allow- 
ance of $10 a month for each child under 16. 
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Safety Movement and the International Labor Conference 
By Letrur MaGnusson 


N AMERICAN observer at the eleventh session of the Inter. 
A national Labor Conference (Geneva, May 31 to June 16. 
1928), which dealt with the question of safety and accident 
prevention, might well be impressed with the lack of direct discussion 
of the safety movement as we know it in the United States. True. 
there were at the conference some of the outward appearances of 
safety movement: There were horrifying pictures of accidents; and 
some that provoked comedy and mirth rather than caution. There 
were motion pictures of safe and unsafe methods of work. There 
was line and verse of descriptive matter. There were statistical 
tables. But there was certainly not the zest for information, leaflets, 
pamphlets, dodgers and handbills, pictures and postal cards, whole 
volumes of papers and proceedings, such as are crowded into an 
American safety gathering. 

Safety at the International Labor Conference was not discussed 
from the point of view of information, fact finding, and personal 
experience. The conference was not a safety-revival meeting. It 
had a larger and different responsibility: To bring the safety move- 
ment down from the region of mere fact and fancy into that of delib- 
erate application as part of the regulations which modern govern- 
ments have found necessary to apply to industry. Half of the con- 
ference itself, it should be remembered, consists of governmental 
representatives’ and half of safety ‘‘experts” from industry itself: 
namely, workers and employers who are themselves at once victims 
and beneficiaries of the safety movement. The members of the 
conference were already fairly conversant with the subject of safety 
and were definitely ‘‘sold’”’ on the movement. They were, therefore, 
not gathered to exchange safety enthusiasm, but rather to discover 
if possible some common denominators of approach on the part of 
55 governments which are represented in the International Labor 
Organization. 

That such was the task of the conference is readily understood from 
a brief statement of what actually happened.' A general discussion 
of the safety movement took place on May 31 and June 1. Some 
15 or 20 speakers during those two days told all about the merits o! 
the safety movement in their respective countries. (All of which 
certainly should have sounded familiar to any listening Americans.) 
But the real business was not done in the conference as a whole, but 
by three committees—one of a general character and the other two 
dealing with special aspects such as safety in dockwork and use 0! 
automatic railroad couplings. A questionnaire was agreed upon as 
the basis of a recommendation to be adopted at the next session 0! 





1 There was also up for discussion at the conference the question of minimum wage adjusting machi.- 
ery involving important governmental! policies, covering which a draft convention was adopted. 
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the conference, in 1929, and two resolutions were accepted, one asking 
the International Labor Office to complete its information and statis- 
tics respecting safety provisions in the different countries, and the 
other recording the view of the conference regarding the necessity of 
close collaboration between workers and employers in the safety 
movement. The issues raised were not those of information and 
publicity. On that point there was agreement on all hands. The 

oints of controversy were as to method. Does the question lend 
itself to the adoption of an international treaty or recommendation? 
Or is it rather something which can not be so definitely fixed and waits 
upon psychological and practical considerations? The conference 
ultimately decided that the safety movement had so deeply penetrated 
the legal and regulative processes of industry in the member States 
as to permit of the recommendation of specific details of application. 
Hence the adoption of a questionnaire as the basis for a recommenda- 
tion next year. Hence, also, the decision for a questionnaire to serve 
as the basis of a draft convention with respect to dockers’ safety. 
Here, too, the conciliation of the interests of maritime workers in this 
aspect of the safety movement had to be dealt with before employers 
were willing to go along with the workers in their demand that the 
general conference, rather than an exclusive joint maritime commis- 
sion, should lay down standards for safety in dock work. All through 
the conference, therefore, ran the red line of practical governmental 
procedure and the requirements of employers and workers in their 
relations with one another. 

There are two classes of reasons to account for the lack of safety 
propaganda and discussion as such at the conference. The first are 
reasons arising from the nature of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion itself, the second are those deriving from the development of 
safety attained in the chief industrial member States. 

Take the situation in the Western European countries. Here the 
workmen’s compensation movement and its twin, the safety agita- 
tion, took shape in the late eighties and had attained widespread 
acceptance about 1900. This was at a time when the American safety 
movement was the merest infant. The movement in the United States 
is generally dated from about 1905 and, as is well known, did not 
receive its greatest stimulus until workmen’s compensation likewise 
became an accepted fact. In Europe the absence of industrial safety 
began to cost money very much earlier than in this country. The 
consequence has been that on the whole the safeguarding of machinery 
in Europe reached a certain state of adequacy somewhat in advance 
of that in this country, and has maintained its equality, if not superi- 
ority, to American practices. A glance at European regulations 
respecting the safeguarding of machinery, the requirements of factory 
inspection, and duties placed upon workers and inspectors of safety, 
leads one to the general conclusion that machinery is as well guarded 
in European industry as it is in the United States. Some countries 
prohibit the sale of unguarded machinery, as in the Austrian regula- 
tions since 1907. That Austrian regulation was carried over and 
strengthened in the Czechoslovak legislation of 1924. The Danish 
act on the subject dates from 1913 and requires that “no contractor 
or dealer shall supply any machines, or part of machines, the use of 
which is forbidden”’ by law, nor may any machines be sold “ without 
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their being fitted with the properly arranged guards.” This, it js 
true, goes farther than is the case in most of the countries, alth. ugh 
Germany and Great Britain have somewhat similar proposals jy 
legislation under consideration. The essential point is that the < afe- 
guarding of machinery in Europe has developed simultaneously i) 
a system of workmen’s compensation, and has reached a state of ade. 

quacy and efficiency equal to if not in advance of that in Americay 
industrial practice. 

The superior technical training and efficiency of the factory in- 
spectors in the European countries has also made less necessary the 
familiar safety campaigns and publicity which have proved so effec. 
tive in the United States. European factory inspectors are for the 
most part trained engineers and technicians to whom much greater 
discretion and authority have been vested than have been given to 
factory inspectors in the United States as a whole. The exercise of 
advice, suggestion, and authority by these inspectors has had its 
effect in bringing about a greater degree of safety in the installation, 
handling, and operation of machines and mechanical apparatus of 
every kind in industry. The edu«ational propaganda of these techni- 
cians has not been without its effect in promoting safe practices. 

In short, the approach to the safety movement in Europe has }een 
through governmental regulation, indirectly brought about through 
workmen’s compensation and directly through the general factory- 
inspection laws enforced by well-trained and efficient factory inspectors 
having rather wide powers of discretion in requiring safe machinery 
and safe practices. 

Aside from these factors in the background of the European safety 
movement the nature of the International Labor Conference is such 
as to militate against the use of the ordinary methods of publicity 
and propaganda for safety as known in the United States. Because 
the organization is official, standing orders committees, credential 
committees, and technical legislative committees play an important 
part and take and consume an inordinate amount of time. These 
committees face the problem of adapting the practices of different 
countries to an international mold in so far as possible. They must 
spend their time in finding common bases and points of agreement 
from information analyzed in advance by the International Labor 
Office and in the hands of the delegates at the conference. The work 
of the delegates in the committees then becomes one of technical 
application of known details rather than that of general discussion 
and presentation of experiences not. known to the others. 
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Economic Situation of the American Indians | 


Indians, made by the Institute for Government Research at the 

request of the Secretary of the Interior,’ it was found that ‘‘an 
overwhelming majority of the Indians are poor, even extremely poor, 
and they are not adjusted to the economic and social system of the 
dominant white civilization.’”’ This is contrary to the impression 
entertained by many people that the Indians as a race are fairly rich. 

It is pointed out in the study that the existing statistics regarding 
the property and income of the Indians can not be accepted as accu- 
rate, and in some cases may be very inaccurate, but they give a 
picture of the general situation which seemed to the investigators a 
fair reflection of the conditions which they observed. 

According to the data available, which were based on a total Indian 
population in 1926 of 188,363 in the jurisdictions covered by the sur- 
vey, 13.8 per cent of the Indians lived in jurisdictions where the per 
capita value of all property was less than $500; 41.9 per cent where it 
was less than $1,000; 67 per cent where it was less than $2,000; and 
78.7 per cent where it was less than $3,000. These valuations are said 
to include practically everything owned by the Indians—tribal prop- 
erty, individually owned land, héuses and furnishings, outbuildings, 
agricultural implements, livestock, and funds. 

Tribal property accounted for 41.4 per cent of the total value of 
the property owned by the Indians and individual property 58.6 per 
cent. Of the tribal property, 13.6 per cent was in land, 22.5 per cent 
in timber and stock, and 5.4 per cent in funds. Of the individual 
property, 38.5 per cent was in land, 3.4 per cent in timber, 6.9 per 
cent in funds, 4.2 per cent in homes, 1.6 per cent in wagons, etc., and 
4.2 per cent in stock and poultry. 

Data for total income, tribal and individual combined, showed 
that almost one-fourth of the Indians in the territory studied had a 
reported per capita income of less than $100 a year and 71.4 per cent 
of less than $200; only 2.2 per cent had incomes of $500 or more. 
The last mentioned were the Klamath Indians with a per capita income 
of $1,523 and the Osage Indians with a per capita income of $19,119. 

The individual income of the Indians is derived from returns from 
the leasing or selling of their lands, from per capita payments from 
tribal funds, and from what they produce by their own efforts. In 
exceptional cases they are given rations by the Government. In 
other words, some of their income is earned and some unearned, a 
distinction which is considered highly important from the economic 


— 


1 Institute for Government Research. The problem of Indian administration. Re of a survey 
made at the request of Hon. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, and submitted to Feb. 21, 1928. 
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and social standpoint. Two-thirds of the total Indian populatio, 
studied was accredited to jurisdictions where the per capita carne; 
income was reported to be less than $100 a year, and more than {9 
Indians out of 20 were accredited to jurisdictions where the carne; 
income was less than $200. 


Occupations 


ATA secured by the investigators from a group of 12,353 pupik 

in the Indian schools showed that the fathers of over 65 per cent 

of them were farmers; 15.8 per cent ranchers, and 6.9 per cent laborers 

It is pointed out that some of the latter may have been working oy 

farms. The report states that although fathers with more than on 

child in school were obviously counted more than once, ‘the concen. 

tration is so striking, however, that counting each father but once 

could not change the general character of the occupational distriby. 
tion.”’ The figures obtained were as follows: 





OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FATHERS OF A GROUP OF 12,353 INDIAN 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 









































Percent- Percent. 

Occupation Number | age dis- Occupation Number | age dis. 

tribution t ribution 

OS a eee eee 8, 056 RSE 47 0.4 
ila lage ac SIE ESS HO. Pa 5 1, 955 15.8 |} Blacksmith __.........._____- 46 4 
RS oe ee eee 856 6.9 Se ee ae 43 | 3 
ER RR ga 151 ope . _ Spas Beas ae 38 | 3 
Railroad employee____________ 142 Set FSS Pre be eee ere — 33 | 3 
I ot 2 ss 139 I ia ans sacsanes ebechin wile 32 3 
lla Sa IM AS dee MITRE 91 ie SESS eee ee gees 21 ) 
dba hw dbdi di tanita 85 a ee ee ee oe 20 
Rp eee eae ane 78 , iy oll AOS ae 19 | 7 
Penne! 2545.00. 445.06. 7. Se 73 GaP te See I tds xs cee ces owe 319 | 2.6 
Minister or missionary__._____ 60 5 —_|————— 
Merchant or trader - -______._- 49 -4 || All occupations _ -_........__- 12, 353 | 100.0 





These figures are considered fairly representative, since they do 
not include either the very young or the very old, the fathers of school 
children being as a rule men in the prime of life with their earning 
capacity at its best. More than two-thirds of the pupils from whom 
> information was obtained reported themselves as full-blooded 

ndians. 

Although the majority of the Indians are engaged in agricultural 
occupations, and their principal economic resource is their land, the 
number that can be classed as farmers in the ordinary sense of the 
word is reported to be very small. In fact, the agricultural activities 
of the great majority of them are said to be ‘‘considerably below any 
satisfactory standard for subsistence farming,’ the crops raised often 
not greatly exceeding those raised by pests Ae white gardeners who 
cultivate their gardens in spare time. Cows, poultry, and hogs are 
_ rarely kept owing to the fact that some one must stay at home to care 
for them and the Indian tendency is for the entire family, including 
neighbors if there are any, to go on an errand or trip of any kind. 
However, it should be noted that many of the Indians are living 01 
land from which a trained agriculturist could scarcely obtain a living, 
for much of the land owned by the Indians is arid, semiarid, or moun- 
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tainous, valuable chiefly for grazing and often capable of little develop- 
ment for other agricultural purposes. 

Native handicrafts are of considerable economic importance in a 
few tribes and most tribes are said to give some attention to them, 
although in some cases these arts have almost entirely disappeared. 
Among the products constituting important sources of income in 
different tribes are rugs, blankets, pottery, baskets, beadwork, and 
silver jewelry. Many other things are made, such as pipes, drums, 
rattles, bows and arrows, feather ornaments, charms, amulets, and 
necklaces of shell and stone, but these are of little consequence as 
sources Of income since they are of interest to white people only as 
curios. In most of the native industries raw materials which cost 
little or nothing can be used, such as reeds, roots, Osiers, grasses, corn 
husks and other vegetable fiber, clay, the skins of wild animals, and 
native woods and minerals. With the exception of the silver jewelry 
most of the articles of commercial importance are made by the 
women. 

These native industries are said to have received little encourage- 
ment from the Government, due principally to ‘‘a lack of understand- 
ing of their economic possibilities.’””’ In the opinion of the investi- 
gators ‘it is difficult to see how some Indians are ever to achieve a 
reasonably satisfactory standard of living in their present locations 
without the fostering and development of these native industries.” 
They believe that the dangers involved in the development of industries 
pursued chiefly by the women, such as lessening too much the respon- 
sibility of the men for the support of their families, can be avoided 
in great measure if proper safeguards are provided. 

Only a small number of women are gainfully employed outside 
of their homes. The majority of these are engaged in domestic 
service, or, seasonally, in the harvesting of fruits and other farm 
crops and in fruit, vegetable, and fish canneries. 
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Living Conditions 


HE standards of living in nearly all Indian communities were 
found to be low. In this connection the report states: 


A relatively small number of Indians make the transition from primitive to 
civilized life successfully; the great majority tend to shift from primitive ways 


1ral to the ways of the poorest and least enterprising of the white population. * * * 


the There are a few homes of distinct comfort, a few that are like the more modest 
h homes of the white professional class, and many more that do not compare 
the unfavorably with the homes of small wage earners in our villages. But all these 
ties are exceptional, not typical. The race in general still lives in primitive dwellings 
ANY in tents and shacks, and in small houses poorly constructed, ill kept and in ba 
ten repair. 
vho There is much overcrowding and sanitation is lacking. Diseases 
are of a chronic nature are apeetee to be prevalent. The food supply 
are is usually insufficient and lacks balance, and the women as a rule do — 
ing not know how to prepare it properly. The women in general are 
nd. said to be poor home makers and their idleness in many tribes ‘‘con- 
on stitutes a barrier to the improvement of home conditions, especially 
ng, when associated, as it often is, with improvidence.’”’ The essential 


In- household arts are relatively undeveloped, with the exception of 


sewing. Neither the men nor the women know how to spend their 
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incomes wisely, often buying what strikes their fancy without recap) 
to the essentials for family welfare. 


Vocational Training 


“THE courses of training in the Indian boarding schools (which sti] 

predominate in the school system maintained by the Govern. 
ment for the Indian children) are supposed to be essentially voc. 
tional, and each school is directed to establish a vocational guidance 
committee. However, the report points out that “very little of the 
work provided in Indian boarding schools is directly vocational jy 
the sense that it is aimed at a specific vocation which the youngster 
is to pursue, or based upon a study of known industrial opportuni- 
ties, and vocational direction in the form of proper guidance, place. 
ment, and follow-up hardly exists at all.”’” The report further state; 
in this connection: 

From the point of view of economic development it is clear that the schools 
have not done as much as they might do. Lack of any preliminary oecupationa| 
survey of the Indian field, entrenchment of an institutional scheme which stressex 
production rather than genuine vocational training, an almost complete absence 
of qualified vocational teachers, and a lack of the necessary guidance, place meni, 
and follow-up machinery, make the vocational program of the boarding schoo 
relatively ineffective. Little attempt has been made in the past to relate the 
work of the school to the industrial needs of the country. “Vanishing indus- 
tries,’ such as harnessmaking or blacksmithing, are frequently given as large a 
place in the school program and employ as many or more pupils as do such 
industries as auto mechanics, plumbing, or electrical work that furnish a much 
greater opportunity for the pupil to secure gainful employment after he leaves 
school. Pupils are also in some cases taught a vocation that they will have 
little opportunity of pursuing when they return home to their own reservations, 
such as baking and tailoring. 


Moreover, “the training given under the present system does not 
often go far enough to enable the student to become a skilled work- 
man even after a reasonable period of experience. This is one of 
the gravest faults of the system. Students are generally sent out 
from school with a training inadequate to enable them to earn 4 
living in competition with white workmen.”’ Then, too, it is said 
that the students sometimes have difficulty in holding jobs secured 
after leaving school because of bad work habits acquired in school, 
such as slowness resulting from their having been given tasks too 
heavy for them or from not having enough work to keep them busy. 

To remedy the situation the investigators believe the following 
steps to be necessary: 

The first need in industrial and agricultural education in Indian schools is 
a survey to find out what Indian young people are doing when they get out of 
school and what the occupational opportunities for them are. This involves 4 
study of new industries as well as the adaptation of old ones, and the estab|is!- 
ment of a training program based upon the findings. * * * It is necess:r) 
not only to relate the work of the school to the industrial needs of the nation 


as a whole, but also, as far as possible, to the needs of that particular pari «! 
the country in which the pupil may reasonably be expected to reside. 


Until recently no attempt has been made in the Indian schools to 
fit girls for wage earning outside of domestic service. A few of ‘he 
large nonreservation schools are now giving training in teachiig, 
nursing, and clerical work, but the report states that this training 
does not equip the graduates for competition with white girls from 
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schools of recognized standing nor prepare them for entrance into 
colleges and technical schools. 

Apparently there has been little educational work among adult 
Indians. On some of the reservations a ‘5-year program”’ is in 
progress, Which the report defines as a “‘practical effort to stimulate 
the people to self-support by the creation of habits of industry and 
by teaching them how to utilize the opportunities at hand.” Most 
of the Indians on reservations where the plan is being tried out are 
without any great tribal or personal resources, and their future 
economic status depends on their own efforts. The men are organ- 
ized into farm chapters and the women into auxiliary chapters, this 
form of organization being utilized for “instruction, encouragement, 
and the developing of the qualities of initiative, perseverance, fore- 
sight, and regularity of work. The program is a venture into adult 
education with the chief objective the development of character.” 
At the chapter meetings, which are attended by the superintendent 
in charge of the program and his assistants, in the respective localities, 
the Indians participate in the discussions of their problems, and “thus 
the seed is sown for the development of real Indian leadership.” 
It is said that the methods used are sound and that definite results 
are being accomplished. However, the movement is being retarded 
by lack of facilities. 

The report contains detailed and constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the methods of dealing with the Indian problem. 





ett an tity hi 


British Coal-Mining Industry in 1927 


HE English secretary of mines has recently issued the seventh 
= annual report of the mines department, giving a review, with 
detailed statistics, of conditions in the mining and quarrying 
industries in 1927. The Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), in its 
issue for August, 1928, gives a summary of these data concerning the 
coal-mining industry. 

Owing to the prolonged stoppage in 1926, conditions in that year 
were abnormal, and comparisons are made with 1925.. Thetotal 
production of coal in 1927 was 251,250,000 tons, an increase of about 
8,000,000 tons over the output for 1925. Exports were 72,000,000 
tons, an increase of about half a million tons over 1925. The number 
of wage earners grew steadily during the early part of the year, 
reaching its maximum in May, when it stood at 1,031,000. 

A part of the activity of the early months was due to the need for 
making up the stocks exhausted during the long stoppage and meeting 
outstanding orders. When this was accomplished, work fell off, 
and it became evident that the industry could not employ its full 
force of workers. The number of days lost through want of trade 
amounted to 9.61 in the first quarter of the year, and to 11.38 in 
the second. By the end of the year the number of wage earners in 
employment was 969,500, or only about 3,000 more than at the 
beginning of the year, when the mines had not fully recovered from 
the stoppage. Some 502 mines in which work had been resumed 
after the end of the 1926 dispute and which employed 55,600 workers, 
had been closed again. 
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By far the larger proportion of the decrease in the number of wage earners op 
the colliery books occurred in the chief exporting districts (including South Wales 
Durham and Narthumberland, and Scotland). Not only was British coal forced 
to fight against foreign coal, which, during the stoppage of 1926, had captured 
our markets and was anxious to keep them, but in a number of cases those markets 
were partly closed to Great Britain because of the long-term contracts for foreign 
coal entered into during 1926. 


In the report of the Samuels’ Commission, as in some earlier reports. 
emphasis was laid on the need for reorganizing the industry and adopt- 
ing the best modern methods of production. (See Labor Review. 
May, 1926, p. 52.) Apparently not much progress has been made 
along this line, for, according to the report for 1927, while pneumatic 
picks and drills are being increasingly introduced in the mines of west- 
ern Europe, the use of such implements in Great Britain is still largely 
in the experimental stage. ‘‘There were, in fact, in 1927, only 5,679 
pneumatic picks and drills in use in this country at 557 mines. A 
considerable proportion of these machines are used for driving 
headings and for boring shot holes, and little progress has yet been 
made in their use for coal getting.”’ 


Wages, Prices, and Profits 


"THE report makes it very clear that the results of the industry 

during 1927 were unsatisfactory to all concerned. Output 
increased and cost of production decreased, yet the workers had longer 
hours, lower wages, and less regular employment, while the owners, 
as a whole, produced at a loss. 


The average earnings per shift of all classes of workers in and about coal mines, 
of all ages, amounted to 10s. 1d.! in 1927, as compared with 10s. 6d. in 1925 and 
10s. 8d. in 1924; they were approximately the same as in 1922 and 1923. For the 
last quarter of the year, however, the figure was about 9s. 7d. The average 
number of shifts worked per person during the year was 244. This compares with 
251 in 1925, 260 in 1924, 266 in 1923, and 251 in 1922. Asa result the average 
earnings per person for the year were £122 12s. 2d. as against £131 15s. 9d. in 
1925, £138 4s. 7d. in 1924, £134 6s. 1d. in 1923, and £125 2s. in 1922. 

In addition to the reduction in earnings, the workpeople were called upon also 
to work a longer shift. The result was a substantial increase in the average output 
per man-shift and a corresponding decrease in the cost of production, even apart 
from any wage reduction. The average output per man for the whole country 
rose from 18 hundredweight in 1925 to over 20.5 hundredweight in 1927, which 
is equal to a saving of over 12 per cent in labor costs. 

Costs other than wages fell on the average by 214d. per ton, or 4 per cent, and 
wages costs by 2s. 2d., or 17 per cent, giving a total reduction of 2s. 444d. per 
ton as compared with 1925. Most of these savings, however, were offset by a 
fall of 2s. per ton in the average proceeds, and the net result was only to reduce 
the average loss of 1014d. per ton (excluding subvention) in 1925 to 534d. = ton 
in 1927. Actually the costs of production fell from an average of 18s. 34d. in 
1925 to 15s. 814d. in 1927, and proceeds from 17s. 244d. to 15s. 244d. If the first 
three months were excluded (when there was no reduction on 1925, and the 
industry, as a whole, showed a credit balance of 1s. 2d. a ton), the fall in proceeds 
would be much greater; in the three succeeding quarters the average procee(s 
fell successively to 15s. 1d., 14s. 2d., and 13s. 11d., this last figure representing 4 
drop of 3s. 3d. a ton from the average of 1925. 





1 At par, pound = $4.8665, shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; average exchange rate for 1925 and 
1927 was about par. 
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Scarcity of Skilled Labor in Germany 


HE lack of skilled labor in Germany is discussed by J. Klahr 
Huddle, American consul at Cologne, Germany, in a repost 
dated July 25, 1928. He states that the scarcity of this class 

of labor has already become a serious problem in many branches of 
industry. Although there is a comparatively large number of unem- 
plomes workers, there seem to be very few among them who are 
skil ed. 

On May 22, 1928, a conference to consider this situation was held 
under the auspices of the provincial labor office of the Rhineland, to 
which were invited chambers of craftsmanship of the Rhine Province, 
the industrial unions of employers, the trade-unions, and the members 
of the administration committee of the provincial labor office of the 
Rhineland. At this conference attention was called to the fact that 
the lack of skilled labor will become still more serious in the next 
few years as a result of the decline in the birth rate during the war. 
In this connection the report states: 


In comment upon the reduced birth rate during the war, it was mentioned that 
the number of young people to be dismissed from school declines as from 1929, 
dropping in 1932 to 50 per cent of the 1913 figure, and will only reach its normal 
extent again in 1934. Also, since the war the birth rate in Germany has slowly 
but surely decreased. 


The report contains the following statement in regard to remedial 
measures suggested at the conference: 


It is necessary that the recourse of young people dismissed from school to work 
which does not require skilled training should be restricted. The wages for 
apprentices will have to be adapted to those for young assistant workers. It was 
brought out that Dusseldorf industrial circles had already introduced a system 
of premium wages for apprentices. In special cases they will have to be assisted 
by public institutions. If conditions permit, girls may be taken on in replace- 
ment of boys with due regard to their suitability, as the scarcity will not be so 
noticeable in the case of girls. Also, young people whose capacity of working 
is restricted may be taken on to a greater extent than heretofore. The provision 
of places of apprenticeship with board and lodging will facilitate the taking on of 
young workers from outside of the district. 

The loss in quantity has to be replaced by quality. This necessitates a more 
careful selection of the labor power to be taken on according to the methods of 
modern vocational advice with the assistance of schools, physicians, and psycho- 
technic examination of suitability, and also an improvement in quality by careful 
training and skilling in all professions. It was advocated that a proposed law on 
professional training, the draft of which has been laid before the public, shows 
ways and means for an improvement in professional training and should be 
forced through without regard to individual interests as soon as possible. In 
those professions where there is no possibility of promotion, such opportunities 
should | be created, especially in the industry, where steps have already been taken 
in this direction by the introduction of examination for special workmen. 

It was pointed out from all sides that vocational advice should be assisted 
and supported by economic circles in its efforts to carry through a sensible pro- 
fessional skilling and upbringing of the rising generation. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 





Labor Requirements and Costs in Cotton Harvesting 
in Oklahoma and Texas 


HE different cotton-harvesting methods used in certain districts 
of Oklahoma and Texas, together with labor requirements and 
costs, are discussed in a report of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture.' 

In the newer sections of Oklahoma and Texas it is difficult in some 
years to harvest cotton by picking, since many of the bolls fail to 
mature because of either late spring or early fall frosts, the frost 
making the stems so brittle that the bolls are easily broken from the 
plant. This difficulty can be avoided by employing the snapping 
method of harvesting. When cotton is picked the matured seed cot- 
ton is extracted from the open bolls and the hulls left on the stalks. 
When it is gathered by snapping, both open and unopen bolls are 
stripped from the plant. Also, the snapping method permits of the use 
of unskilled labor to a greater extent than picking, and many workers 
who are slow pickers make fair progress in snapping. For these rea- 
sons, part of the crop was snapped, but as production increased labor 
became relatively more difficult to obtain and it became necessary to 
adopt some rapid and low-cost method. This led to the introduction 
of the cotton sled, which is a wooden box, on runners or wheels, usually 


_ with five or more finger-like attachments of steel or wood 1 inch or 


more in width and pncee about an inch apart. Some sleds, however, 
have only a single V-shaped opening through which the cotton stalk 
passes. The sleds used in the districts studied were made by the farni- 
ers themselves or by local blacksmiths at an average cost of about $20. 

It was found that on the average about 50 hours of labor were 
required to pick enough cotton to make a 500-pound bale of lint in 
the Lubbock district; about 70 hours in the Hobart and Chickash: 
districts, and about 80 hours in the Stillwater district. The amoun' 
of labor necessary to snap enough seed cotton for a bale of 500 pounds 
of lint varied from about 33 to 55 hours in the districts studied. To 
sled enough cotton for a 500-pound bale of lint required an averag« 
of 5.3 hours of man labor in the Lubbock district and 8.5 hours in the 
Hobart district. Table 1 gives the detailed figures of the hours 0: 
labor required for harvesting a 500-pound bale of cotton by the dil- 
ferent methods. 





1 United States. iinet of aeiieenies, Reutiitiiendin and costs for sida snapping, © 
sledding cotton in western Texas and Oklahoma. A preliminary report by A. P. Brodell and M. 
Cooper. Washington, June, 1927. 
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It is stated that usually from 1,500 to 1,600 pounds of picked seed 
otton and from 2,000 to 2,200 pounds of either snapped or sledded 
otton are required for a 500-pound bale of lint in the Oklahoma 
istricts. In the Texas district, due to more extensive growing of 
varieties of cotton having a relatively high turnout, the requirements 
or a 500-pound bale of lint are less, being from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds 
f picked, from 1,800 to 2,200 pounds of snapped, and from 1,800 to 
100 pounds of sledded cotton. The quantity of snapped or sledded 
otton required for a 500-pound bale of lint is influenced by the 
ercentage of open bolls included and the quantity of foreign matter 
athered. 

It is reported that in a given time an average hand can usually 
snap enough seed cotton to make about 50 per cent more lint cotton 
than he can pick, while one man and a team of horses can sled enough 
cottun to make between six and seven times as much lint as an average 
hand can snap. Most of the labor utilized for sledding cotton was 
furnished by the farmer and members of_his family. The usual sled- 
ding crew in the Lubbock district of Texas consisted of one man and 
two horses, and in the Hobart district of Oklahoma of two men and 
two horses. The fact that the regular farm labor could harvest the 
crop on most farms by sledding in 1926, the report states, was an im- 
portant consideration in connection with the low cotton prices pre- 
vailing in that year, since the harvesting operation did not require an 
actual outlay of cash. The bulk of the picked and snapped cotton was 
gathered by hired labor in the Chickasha, Hobart, and Lubbock dis- 
tricts, but in the Stillwater district much of it was gathered by the 
regular farm labor. 

In figuring the cost of harvesting by the sledding method, labor was 
charged in all districts at the rate of $3 per day for a man and $1 per 
day for a horse. The average cost for picking 100 pounds of seed 
cotton varied from $1.17 in the Lubbock district to $1.44 in the Chick- 
asha district. The cost of snapping this quantity was 72 cents in the 
Lubbock and the Chickasha districts and 75 and 78 cents, respec- 
tively, in the Stillwater and the Hobart districts. 

All ginning costs were cash expenses, as the cotton was custom 
ginned. For ginning picked cotton in 1926 the Oklahoma gins 
charged 30 cents per 100 pounds of seed cotton, and 45 cents for 
snapped and sledded cotton, with $1.90 additional for bagging and 
ties. Jn Texas, ginning costs varied considerably, declining with the 
decline in cotton prices. At the beginning of 1926, 30 cents per 100 
pounds for picked cotton and 40 cents for snapped and sledded cotton, 
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with $2 per bale for bagging and ties, were representative charge 
The average cash expenses for harvesting and ginning picked cotio, 
varied in the four districts from about $14 to $25 per bale. 1, 
cash cost of harvesting and ginning snapped cotton was somewh; 
higher than for picked cotton. No cash expenses were reported {) 
harvesting sledded cotton; the cost of ginning averaged $9.84 pe 
bale in the Lubbock district and $11.70 in the Hobart district, y, 
figures being given for the other two Oklahoma districts. 

The total cost of harvesting and ginning a bale of picked, snapped 
or sledded cotton is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COST OF HARVESTING AND GINNING A BALE OF COTTON—PICKRp 
SNAPPED, AND SLEDDED 
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district Picked |Snapped, Sledded | Picked |Snapped| Sledded| Picked |Snapped Sledée4 
cotton | cotton | cotton | cotton | cotton | cotton | cotton | cotton cotton 
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Chickasha_-__-- $22.00 | $14. 58 |......... $6.48 | $11.02 |....-....- $28.48 | $25.60 
eae 21. 67 16. 19 $3. 61 6. 54 11.24 | $11.70 28. 21 27. 43 $15.31 
Stillwater___.--- 22. 50 Me OS 10325-4524 6. 56 2 ae 29. 06 ee 
Texas: Lubbock_--- 16. 18 14, 04 | 2. 55 6.15 9. 80 9. 84 22. 33 23. 84 12.39 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover and Length of Service in American Factories 


ELOW is given the usual quarterly summary of factory labor 

B turnover experience schaelied by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Co. and cooperating agencies. With it are briefly shown 

the results of a recent length-of-service census made under the same 
auspices. 

Alter the usual summer slump in industry, the average accession 
rate rose in August to 53.4 per cent (equivalent annual basis), which 
is higher than at any other time in the 20 months shown by Table 1 
below. Another indication of increase in industrial activity is the 
voluntary-quit rate, averaging 31.9 per cent, which is higher than in 
any Other month since September, 1927. The lay-off rate, 5 per 
cent, is rather high in comparison with earlier months of this year, 
but is lower than in any month of 1927. 

The length-of-service composition of industrial work forces is 
important, not only as a guide to the interpretation of labor turn- 
over records, but also because of its bearing upon certain general 
economic problems, such as the productivity of industry. In the 
sample length-of-service census cited in the table below, about 1,000 
establishments were covered. The agencies which cooperated to 
make this census were (1) Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., (2) 
Bridgeport (Connecticut) Manufacturers’ Association, (3) Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, (4) Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan, (5) New Jersey State Department of Labor, 
and (6) Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

Inequalities in geographical distribution of the manufacturers 
making the returns were remedied, in so far as possible, by using for 
the final combination (last line of Table 2) weights based upon the 
1925 Census of Manufactures. Certain further details, showing, for 
example, the percentage for industries, for localities, and for a finer 
classification of the length-of-service groupings, may be obtained 
from the cooperating agencies mentioned above. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES DURING 1927 AND 1928 IN SELECTED 
AMERICAN FACTORIES ! 


[Each month’s rates are stated on equivalent annual basis] 























ere ; Total separa- Voluntary-quit | : | Tye, 
Accession rate tion rate ! rate | Lay-off rate | Discharge rate 
Month ea ee ET — , —= 
| | | } — 
1927 1928 1927 | 1928 1927 | 1928 1927 | 1928 | 1927 1998 
} | | 
ra [- eae 1 i's A es [~ ee | a — 
January -__- 36. 3 33.4 | 40.8 27.8; 2.1] 15.7 123; 36 5. 4 g 
February _____. 41.7/| 31.6 36.9} 27.6; 21.8) 151] 96] 46] 55 7 
March. ....... 43.2) 35.9 425) 8328/ 28) 21] 64] 43] 63 g 
ian: 47.5) 40.0 48.3 38.2 32.4) 26.0 | 9.7 5.1 6. 2 71 
ANE Fei 48.0} 47.2 44.7; 41.5 31.9 28, 2 7.6) 5.0 5.2 g 3 
SE OP 45.0} 41.3) 439| 39.5) 21/ 271| 80} 49!) 68) 3: 
jaly..... 37.8| 46.9, 35.7) 380) 24/ 27.2) 60) 49 5.3 5 4 
REE 39.6 | * 53.4 36. 4 | 341.6 23.0} °31.9 | 8.5) %5.0) 4.9 4° 
September --___.._--- laa | oe 33.8 | - _ foe 6.0 
RE I ab Bi TR ECAR bas \ 3 See 25.3 |. £9 1..3..i3. 5.8 
November. - -------- jae, 6§ EE 18.0 |. pee 4.2 
December_..-----__- 23.7 oe 27.2 |. 14.8 } _ 86 | AaB te 3.8 
| 





1 Now numbering over 300. The form of average used is the unweighted median of company rates, ex. 
cept for the total separation rate, which is the sum of the median rates for voluntary quits, lay o(fs, and 
discharges. 

2 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 

3’ Preliminary; subject to revision. 


TABLE 2.—LENGTH-OF-SERVICE CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Mean percentage of work force in service 





Group or locality 








: | 1 year and 5 years and 
| Less than year! under 5 years | over 
— = - ee oe — 
Metropolitan Life’s sample. .................-..--.-.-.- 21.5 40.8 37.9 
EEO I ET TEE SE 24.3 43. 1 32.8 
ER bs SE * an? PR ERS ea a Se ee | 15.7 38. 8 45.5 
NL... a 28th s cad euctbband de ncthcepbbapsn anatase ate 25. 4 47.5 27.1 
New Jersey_......--- teehee? a il a i ek a 22.3 | 42.0 35.7 
Woe g 363 S.A i adbboeeacds 26.8 | 38. 7 34. 
Weighted composite._................----------- | 21.5 41.2 1 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Sickness Among Workers in Cosmetic Factories 


N ACCOUNT of a study of occupational diseases among workers 

A in cosmetic factories, made by the New York Bureau of 

Women in Industry, is given in the August number of the 
Industrial Bulletin, published by the State department of labor. 

In view of the fact that the injurious effects of the use of cosmetics 
are well recognized in medical literature it was considered probable 
that workers 1n this industry might be subject to specific occupational 
diseases and a survey covering 18 factories manufacturing cosmetics 
was accordingly made. Three of these factories which employed the 
largest number of women kept medical records and a special study 
was made, therefore, of these plants, as it seemed probable that the 
conditions shown by the records were representative of the hazards 
of the industry generally. 

The three factories, which are designated in the report as A, B, and 
C, employed 661, 388, and 708 women, respectively. In factory ‘‘ A,” 
which manufactures a few very high-grade products such as powder, 
rouge, cold cream, and perfumes, the working conditions are good and 
there are various welfare features such as recreation rooms and a 
cafeteria where food may be had at cost while the medical depart- 
ment has a graduate nurse on duty during working hours and a 
physician daily for two hours. In this plant all applicants for employ- 
ment are given a physical examination. The women are encouraged 
to visit the elon: department for any illness, however slight, so 
that their records constitute a fair representation of health conditions 
among them. 

Factory ‘“B’’ manufactures a miscellaneous line of cosmetics, the 
workers frequently being shifted according to the daily order require- 
ments, but chiefly from the packing of one product to another. 
There is a personnel officer in charge in this factory and the activities 
maintained for the employees include a mutual benefit organization, 
group insurance, a rest room, and a cafeteria. There is a well- 
equipped dispensary with a trained nurse in charge and a doctor in 
attendance twice a week, and oftener when necessary. All applicants 
for employment receive a physical examination. 

In factory “‘C” a full line of cosmetics was manufactured, the 
women being employed in practically every operation except the 
manufacture of the powder. The plant has a medical room with a 
nurse in attendance but no doctor is employed and in case of accident 
employees are referred to a near-by physician. There is no physical 
examination on entrance and no welfare provisions. Lunches are 
eaten on the worktables, which are cleared off for the lunch period. 

Records were kept in each factory of the cases of sickness—but 
only one showed the departments in which the workers were employed. 
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As might be expected in factories handling materials producing fing 
dusts, infections of the upper respiratory tract held first place in the 
causes of sickness. In factory ‘‘C” there was a total of 2,441 cages 
of illness, 34.4 per cent of which were caused by upper respiratory 
infections; in factory ‘‘B,”’ with a total of 554 cases, 46 per cent were 
due to this cause; and in factory “A,” with 526 cases, 26.2 per cent. 
This excess of diseases from this cause can not be ascribed altogethe; 
to the products manufactured, as the period represented in the 
data—October to April—is the period during which colds are ios} 
prevalent. There is very little doubt, however, the report states, 
that the constant irritation of the nasal mucosa by powder particles 
and the vapors from alcohol and essential oils increases the number 
of such cases. Headache and indigestion were also important causes 
of sickness and there were an unusually large number of eye affections, 
including foreign bodies in the eye, conjunctivitis, and styes, many of 
these cases probably being caused by the irritating substances handled. 

The incidence of skin diseases was slightly greater than among » 
group of candy workers, formerly studied, and greater than most of 
the figures on occupational dermatitis in general clinic records. In 
factory ‘‘C” there was an unusually large number of skin infections. 
Most of these were boils on the face, hands, and neck, over 90 per 
cent being on the hands, showing, it is thought, that the constant 
handling of powder and perfume leads to an increase in this type of 
infection. 

A comparison of the records of the three factories brings out the 
value of the entrance examination as where employment is given only 
on the condition that correctable defects are eliminated, the incidence 
of avoidable sickness is greatly curtailed, and it also showed the 
importance of good working conditions, as factory ‘C,’’ which had 
the poorest conditions, had an average of 3.45 cases per employee 
during the six months’ period while factory “A,” in which the greatest 
care was shown, had an average of less than one case per employee. 


—_ 
— 





— 
i ee 


Health of Workers in Dusty Trades ' 


HE effects of different types of dust upon industrial workers are 
fe being studied by the United States Public Health Service, 
which has recently issued the first of a series of bulletins on this 
subject. The studies cover six industries in each of which the princi- 
pal dust to which the employees were exposed represents a great 
group of dusts. Thus the cement industry represents calcium dust; 
silver polishing, metal dust; the granite industry, silica dust; the 
anthracite coal industry, carbon dust; the cotton industry, vegetable 
dust; and street sweeping, municipal dust. 

The procedure adopted in making these studies involved the obser- 
vation of from 500 to 1,000 persons exposed to the dust, this group 
being augmented wherever possible by a control group of persons 11 
the same industry who sustained little or no exposure to the dust. 
In general, the period of observation was two years, but in the cement 


— 





1U. 8. Public Health Service. Bul. No. 176: The health of workers in dusty trades. I. Health of 
workers in a Portland cement plant. Washington, 1928. 
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industry, which is the subject of the bulletin just issued, the period 
was extended to three years on account of the small size of the group 
under observation. 

The plan of the investigation which has been followed in all of the 
studies included an examination to determine the general physical 
condition of the workers under observation and one or more reexami- 
nations of those showing any physical abnormality or evidence of lung 
pathology, with special reference to specific diseases of the respiratory 
system, which might result from exposure to the particular dust 
hazard. An analysis of the occupations was also made in each industry 
and records were kept of the nature and severity of the disabling 
illness of each individual during the period of study. These records 
showed all absences from work lasting two days or longer, whether 
resulting from sickness or other causes. The most important point 
in the job analysis was the determination of the dust exposure, and 
dust samples were collected, therefore, at sufficiently frequent intervals 
to show the dustiness of the occupation. The dust counts showed the 
number of particles over 10 microns? and those under 10 microns in 
diameter and both chemical and petrographic analyses of the dusts 
were made. 

The pathological effects of the different types of dusts vary widely 
and there is considerable difference of opinion as to why certain dusts 
are harmful and others are not, but there is general agreement that 
the size of the particles is important in determining the amount of 
damage which they cause in the lung. Particles of silica dust of more 
than 10 microns in diameter do not reach the lung although they 
may gain access to the upper air passages, but the size of other dusts, 
such as calcium, carbon, animal, fiber, or vegetable dusts, which may 
reach and remain in the lung has not been determined. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, however, that larger particles of some of the 
lighter dusts like cement dust may be ou sae f 

The types of respiratory diseases caused by dusts are as follows: 
Minor respiratory, such as diseases of the nose ard throat, bronchitis, 
pheumonia, asthma, pneumonoconiosis, and tuberculosis. 


Dust Hazard in the Cement Industry 


(CALCIUM is the largest single constituent in Portland cement but 

there is also a considerable amount of silica, of which about 1 per 
cent is in the free state. In the manufacture of cement the workers 
are generally subjected to exposure to large amounts of dust and the 
plant which was chosen for study was one in which the dust hazard 
appeared to be sufficiently great to be representative of the hazards 
found generally in the industry. 

The industry itself is one of growing importance as shown by the 
fact that the production of cement had increased 350 per cent in the 
20 years between 1905 and 1925. At the present time there are about 
148 plants manufacturing cement in the country, which employ more 
than 42,000 workers and represent an investment of more than 
$500,000,000. The plant in which conditions were studied employed 
an average of 254 persons in the three years during which the workers 
were under observation. 


*1 micron = yrtvs of an inch. 
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The cement is manufactured by combining limestone or marl which 
contains a large amount of lime with clay or shale in which silics 
alumina, and iron oxide are the chief constituents. These material 
are mixed after being ground very fine, and at various points in the 
different processes very large amounts of dust are produced. The 
greatest concentration of dust was found at the Fuller-Lehigh 1)\\ 
in the raw mill, where there was an average of 92,000,000 particles 
under 10 microns per cubic foot of air, while other dusty locations 
showed counts which ranged from 22,000,000 to 63,000,000 particles. 

Chemical analysis of Portland cement shows that lime forms about 
62 per cent of the total; silica, 22 per cent; alumina, 7.5 per cent: 
iron oxide and magnesia, each 2.5 per cent; sulphur trioxide, 15 
per cent; and loss on ignition, 2 percent. The chemical composition 
is not fixed, however, and the percentages of the different constituents 
vary at different stages in the manufacture of the cement. 


Disability Rates From Respiratory Diseases 


A COMPARISON of the frequency rates for absence on account 
of respiratory diseases between workers in the cement plant and 
11 factories in other industries shows that cases of respiratory disease 
serious enough to disable for two consecutive working-days or longer 
occurred more than twice as often among the cement workers. As al 
the workers about the cement plant were subjected to more or less 
dust it was not possible to select a control group from among them 
and the records of the men on the factory pay roll of a rubber com- 
pany were therefore used for comparison. The age distribution of 
the men on the two pay rolls was practically the same so that differ- 
ences in the disability rate in the two industries can not be regarded 
as due to differences in age or physical condition. The group of 
cement workers was found to have two and eight-tenths times as 
many absences from colds, bronchitis, influenza, and grippe,; while 
skin diseases catised five times as much disability, and diseases of the 
eyes and ears, of the pharynx and tonsils, and rheumatism each 
occurred three times as often. Diseases of the digestive systein 
caused approximately twice as many absences among the cement 
workers as among the rubber workers. | 
Among diseases of the eyes and ears, conjunctivitis was the most 
frequent, but the full effect of the cement dust upon these organs is 
not shown by the disability rate because certain conditions sucli as 
deafness, for which a high rate is shown in the physical examinations, 
and chronic or mild conjunctivitis do not keep the men from working. 
There was found to be a tendency to self-elimination from the 
industry of those workers who were more susceptible to respiratory 
diseases and who showed the harmful effects of the dust, as the 
respiratory incidence among the men who quit during the period o! 
the study was 68 per cent higher than that of those who remained 10 
the industry. Among those who did remain, the rate for respiratory 
diseases was low during the first few years but after eight ye:rs 
employment there was a tendency for the rate to increase. This /it 
is considered to indicate that as the seasoned workers were reii!y 
a selected group this increase in the respiratory rate occurred in sp't¢ 
of an inherent ability to resist disease. That this tendency was !\0! 
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influeneed by age is shown by the fact that the trend was practi- 
cally the same for the men under 45 years of age as for those above 
this age. 

Chronic Respiratory Diseases 


Asout one-third of the employees, as represented by the years of 

life under observation, had one or more respiratory defect or 
chronic respiratory disease, and these diseases were found to be most 
frequent in the departments in which there was the most dust. 
X rays of the chests of 37 employees who had been employed in the 
industry more than three years showed that 15 had pneumonoconiosis, 
3 of these workers also having tuberculosis, while of the remaining 22, 
8 gave evidence of arrested tuberculosis, 4 were negative for either 
disease, and 10 were considered doubtful. 

From the study it appears that the specific problem in the cement 
industry is the erate oF the dust. Since the study was started in 
1922, it is stated in the report, a number of companies have installed 
medical service, modern wash and change houses, and efficient dust- 
collecting systems. It is considered that through efficient medical 
care the high rate of defective hearing, conjunctivitis, and nasal 
pharyngitis could be reduced while provision for suitable clothing and 
proper hygienic control would reduce the frequency of disabling 
attacks of rheumatism and of disability from certain of the respiratory 
diseases. It is considered that a standard for the amount of air 
dustiness could be fixed as has been done in the South African gold 
mines and in the granite industry at Barre, Vt., as an aid in con- 
trolling the prevalence of respiratory disease. A tentative standard 
which further study might el was either too low or too high is 
fixed by the investigators at a maximum of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
particles of dust, under 10 microns in longest dimension, per cubic 
foot of air. 





-_—— — 
<p o> oie 


Occupational Diseases in Massachusetts 


HE annual report of the Department of Labor and Industries of 

Bs Massachusetts for the year ending November 30, 1927, contains 

a report of the division of industrial safety, in which is a review 

of the 247 cases of occupational diseases investigated. Of the 247 

cases, 25 were women and 222 were men, 5 of the cases being fatal 

(1 woman and 4 men). The 247 cases investigated, classified by 
diseases and by industries in which they occurred, are as follows: 


Disease Cases Industry Cases 
Industrial dermatitis............. 77 | Mechanical. --............----- 52 
Lead poisoning - -- -------------- ED EID ao hin mie te eae 51 
Acid, oil, and fume poisoning-.._- 20 | Metal trades_------------------ 29 
Chrome poisoning. _ - - ---------- SO Pee eS LN 22 
Gas poisoning- ---_-__----------- 16 | Shoe manufacturing- --- ~~ ------ 20 
Benzol poisoning. - _ __ ---------- 13 | Manufacturing chemicals - --- - --- 15 
Industrial eezema- - -- - - -------- 12 | Woodworking establishments..___ 10 
7 EE, ok sus cn coke nanan is a. i alee emio cers 8 
An Skok, oa oc ed coke anions {arpa arr 7 
Cyanide poisoning -- - - - -- ------- 4 | Paper making------------------ 2 
Du na ns +0 5-5-5 3 Sees Serer 1 
Other industrial poisoning. - - - - - - 22 | Miscellaneous. -._....-.-------- 30 

en cps tbehe clot 247  i-cwunccbcamnebkeh . 247 
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_ The report contains a discussion on the several diseases. A, Bb 

industrial dermatitis and lead poisoning have the greater number of 

cases, the discussion for them is reproduced, as follows: " 
Industrial dermatitis 


Employees contract this disease through coming into contact with irritating 
agencies. The disease is most prevalent among those handling chemicals, drugs 
and foreign species of wood; among tar and petroleum workers; bakers and 
confectioners; masons, bricklayers, plasterers, paperhangers; furniture polishers; 





printers and employees in type foundries; and dye and aniline workers. Sub. , 
stances which frequently cause dermititis are copper dust and cocobolo wood t 
dust; mineral, lubricating, and cutting oils and various acids. Investigation of t 
78 cases of dermatitis was made during the year. Classified by industries, they h 
are as follows: 0 
Industry Cases Industry Cases 9 
Ra RE IEG EL RS et Loe 19 | Chemical manufacturing_----__- 3 ‘| 
Shoe manufacturing_-- ---------- 14 | Paper manufacturing____-_-___- 2 ; 
Textile manufacturing_-_- -------- S. Pe Pembibeks 2665 ibaa ci. .--- 2 
Wenawotking. oo... 2-44. +. 6 | Mercantile establishment -_---__. 1 ( 
I ne ees 6 | Miscellaneous__-_._..____-_-_-. 7 
Mechanical work - _- -_---------- 5 
Rubber manufacturing -_ - ----_--_- 4 Tete 2b ei Te. 78 





Inspection was made of the work places in each of these cases. Careless han- 
dling of acid and unnecessary exposure to oils was frequently found to be the 
cause of the disease. Better control of the materials used was recommended 
and certain types of containers were suggested for this purpose. The use of rubber 
gloves was urged in some instances. ccasionally it was necessary to issue orders 
requiring the installation of running hot water and the replenishing of medical 
chests. 

Lead poisoning 


Lead poisoning is usually of industrial origin and is therefore classified as an 
occupational disease. There is such a great variety of trade processes in which 
lead in some form is used that many industrial workers are exposed in some 
degree to this hazard. 

There was a total of 47 cases of lead poisoning investigated, none of which was 
fatal. Industrial lead poisoning occurs most frequently among painters, partic- 
ularly spray, dip, and automobile painters. Others affected are drillers, reamers, 
and riveters on structural-iron work; compounders, mixers, and calender operators 
in the rubber industry; compositors, linotypers, monotypers, and stereoty pers 
in the printing trades; and plumbers, steamfitters, gasfitters, sheet-metal workers, 
tinsmiths, electric cable splicers, brass molders, lead glaziers, and handlers of 
insecticides. In all of the cases reported to the department, the place of emp|oy- 
ment was inspected, in some of which running hot water was not provided; 
exhaust systems were found to be defective at the point of origin; and respirators, 
masks, and other means to prevent the inhalation of poisonous fumes or dust 
were not b myphton ne The diagnosis of lead poisoning was not always clearly 
established. Fifteen cases oceurred in mechanical establishments, 3 in found- 
ries, 2 in rubber mills, 8 in the metal trades, 3 in chemical plants, 1 in the wood- 
working trade, 1 in a textile concern, and 14 in other places of employment. 
Physicians cooperated with the department by reporting cases coming under 
their observation. 
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Industrial Diseases and Poisoning in British Factories, 1927 


HE report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops in 

Great Britain for the year 1927 contains the report of Dr. John 

C. Bridge, senior medical inspector of factories, showing the. 

causes and extent of industrial diseases and poisoning among workers 
in British factories. : 

An increase in the number of reported cases of industrial diseases 
occurred in some industries during the year but this was believed 
to be due to greater employment in these industries, which increased 
the number exposed to the risk. In general it was considered that 
health conditions among factory workers, and particularly the younger 
ones, have improved during the past few years, and, although there 
are different factors contributing to the improvement, among the 
more important, it is stated, is the increase in healthful exercise 
through the use of recreational facilities provided by individual firms 
or by municipalities. 

Among preventive measures which came into effect during the year 
may be mentioned the lead paint (protection against poisoning) 
act, 1926, which became effective January 1, 1927. This act eas 
compulsory, for the first time, the reporting of lead poisoning among 
workers employed in the painting o buildings, and empowered the 
Secretary of State to make regulations governing working conditions 
in the industry. 

Several special inquiries were made by’ the medical inspectors 
during the year, particular attention being given to the effect of dust 
inhalation in different industries. Other studies included one on 
lead poisoning among female workers in potteries using low solubility 
glaze, and investigations of cases of epitheliomatous Sudietion of the 
skin among mule spinners and gas workers, cases being followed up 
wherever there was reason to believe that the occupation of the person 
entailed contact with pitch, tar, or mineral oil and that the cause of 
the disease was, therefore, an occupational one. 

The study of lead poisoning among female workers in potteries was 
undertaken as a result of the occurrence, between the years 1920 and 
1926, of 15 cases of lead poisoning among workers using a low solubil- 
ity glaze. These glazes are so fritted that only a small percentage of 
the lead content is soluble in gastric juice and the inquiry was made, 
therefore, to determine the degree of safety insured by the use of these 
glazes. Fifty-one factories were visited in the course of the study 
and 835 persons, including controls, were examined. Among 554 
workers, male and female, who were in contact with low solubility 
glaze not one showed symptoms of lead poisoning. Examination of 
the 39 blood films showed that 11 of these workers had changes in the 
blood cells indicative of lead absorption but all but 2 of these workers 
had had previous contact with lead in a soluble form. It was con- 
sidered, therefore, that if proper precautions are taken both in method 
of work and in personal hygiene the danger of lead poisoning from a 
glaze of low solubility is very small. 
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Table 1 shows the number of cases of disease resulting from the 
use of some of the more important industrial poisons for certain years 
from 1900 to 1927: 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF CASES OF POISONING AND OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES AMoNG 
FACTORY WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1900 TO 107 























Disease 1900 1910 1920 1924 1925 1926 127 
= te Ee, a ——}—--— |-—__|___ 
Lead poisoning: 
CPR at A ticks bathennis ausadalth bina ted 1, 058 505 289 | 561 414 322 , 
a ee ee 38 38 44 | 41 22 46 
Mercury poisoning: 
| ee LS are ee eee ee 9 10 5 | 5 5 4 
Oh, i.e cain se obibak ochre keds, fr) ee eee l 
Arsenic poisoning: 
EEE I Ae Sel SO eS 22 7 3 6 6 5 
7 ly OU eS ea = th MR eee eet hte d Ba pee Bee at tg Bele 3 
Carbon bisulphide poisoning: Cases._........ .....__- WD I et Tee Te 3 1 
Aniline poisoning: 
DIA cad dehkk bn de nbwkd edie td SEIid, isi let Wi ddass Ledsbieh ble cuba cues 31 33 38 
I a0 os oo « Pia: ter con tants tate SER HE, Wes ys ees Sie tet a" 1 1 
se Eo ene en eee freee BAT AAR S en RE 1 
Toxie jaundice: 
i A ac ka ce ie oe eee 6 3 2 2 
Brees. ah SiC SCHELL ilk sd SD , . SR. si P i.oes. 
Epitheliomatous ulceration: 
, Ct ES SE RRS Sel OP IE ca tats poy 2 Be gS. LIFE Alri, 45 123 160 187 4 
Mle tsar: cn 365 cas bb Sih ee AEs Los 1 24 5 49 49 
ce ES RRR ES ree OP es Seep 126 45 54 55 f 
Anthrax 
ARE aE oS ab <a aT REIN 2b MRR? nde 37 51 48 43 45 38 
A 0S RM Pe 9 GE ayesha etd = Me 7 q ll 4 9 3 


























Lead poisoning.—There were 347 cases of lead poisoning reported 
for 1927 as compared with 332 the previous year, but although this 
was a slight increase in the number of cases there were 11 fewer 
deaths in 1927. The largest number both of cases and deaths 
occurred in the painting of buildings, while electric storage battery 
works, shipbreaking, smelting works, white and red lead manufactur- 
ing, coach and car painting, vitreous enameling, and the pottery 
industry were among the more important industries from the stand- 
point of the lead hazard. Among the cases occurring in the smelting 
of metals, eight, one of which was particularly severe, were from an 
unusual source, namely, at a blast furnace of a steel and iron works 
where the ore contained 1 per cent of lead. The poisoning was due 
to the fume when tapping was in progress. Spray painting accounted 
for only four cases of poisoning—one in vitreous enameling and three 
in spraying colors on leather. 

Arsenic.—Two cases of arsenical dermatitis occurred in a plant 
manufacturing white arsenic and there was one case in which arsenic 
was a contributory cause of death in a worker who had been em- 
ployed for more than 30 years in the manufacture of sheep dip. 
One firm manufacturing sheep dip which had installed baths and 
made their use compulsory had had no cases of ulceration of the skin 
of either a malignant or benign character during the year. 

Mercury.—There were three cases of mercurial poisoning in 1927, 
two of which were fatal. The immediate cause of death in one case 
was edema of the lungs and bronchitis and of the other heart disease 
and nephritis, but in both cases the primary cause was consider:d 
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to be the mercurial poisoning. A new process of printing involving 
the use of mercury was introduced during the year but no cases of 
poisoning had arisen, although it was considered that it had not 
becn used for a long enough time or on a sufficiently extensive scale 
to indicate the extent of the hazard. 

Aniline.—Of the 38 cases of aniline poisoning in 1927, all were of 
the usual type with the exception of one in which the patient developed 
toxic amblyopia, a somewhat rare effect of the poison. In one of the 
fatal eases the cause of death was cancer of the bladder, the man 
having previously been recognized to be suffering from aniline 

oisoning. 

. Anthrax.—Two fatalities and a total of 31 cases of anthrax were 
reported in 1927. Of these, 18 with 1 death were due to infection 
from wool; 3 (1 fatal) were contracted from horsehair; 9 from hides 
and skins; and 1 developed in a worker in a brush factory. In the 
fatal cases treatment was delayed for two days in one case and three 
days in the other. In 24 of the nonfatal cases the serum treatment 
was used, either alone or combined with excision. 

Chrome and epitheliomatous ulceration.—The cases of chrome ulcera- 
tion occurred principally in bichromate manufacture, dyeing and 
finishing, chrome tanning, and chromium plating. The recently 
developed electrical process for plating articles with chrome ‘was 
responsible for a series of cases in some of which there was ulceration 
of the nasal septum leading to complete perforation. 

One of the most serious diseases—epitheliomatous ulceration—was 
the cause of 174 cases’in 1927, of which 49 were fatal, the number 
of fatalities being more than half of the total fatalities from all forms 
of notifiable industrial disease. These cases were caused by pitch 
and tar in the manufacture of patent fuel, in tar distilleries, gas works, 
and coke oven plants; by paraffin in shale oil works; and by mineral oil 
in mule spinning, while a few cases occurred in a miscellaneous group 
of industries. irty-cne of the forty-nine fatal cases developed 
among mule spinners. 

Poisoning from gases and fumes.—The number of cases of poisoning 
from carbon monoxide was 88 with 4 deaths, a decrease of 13 cases 
from those reported the preceding year. There were 13 cases caused 
by blast-furnace gas, 19 cases with 1 death were due to producer 
gas, 38 with 2 deaths to coal gas, and 18 cases with 1 death were due 
to various causes such as fumes from rivet fires in confined spaces 
either in construction or repairing of ships, exhaust gases of motors, 
and cleaning boiler flues. 
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Table 2 shows the number of cases of poisoning from gases and f\imes 


for the years 1921 to 1927: 












































TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL POISONING FROM GASES Anp 
FUMES, 1921 TO 1927, BY YEARS 
Gas or fume 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 1997 
Carbon monoxide: 
(i i ST padi Tite ange eepey cet 77 111 134 107 118 101 § 
RRS SSS SPUR Ss ey eS ie PS ate £° 14 14 7 10 10 6 
Carbon dioxide: 
ee fn eo Wo eds cacao nt ecw debe 5 1 10 5 10 4 | 
ESA ae ee era Aes ee | § RRS 2 2 | es oe 
Sulphureted hydrogen: 
Os . 2. ase oe asi oa 3 12 8 ll 4 3 | 9 
ice hh nin inland sai cs ag ae a a ee i i Je 
Sulphur dioxide: 
ET, SD ene ae, ES 5 7 10 10 3 2 
IE I ce, ap ae Aiton tee tne io need a Randle Seas meet e bt geet Mo 3 
ee GIG C3 2555+ - 2604s 2-6 43 Say 3 11 16 20 12 13 | 4 
Nitrous fumes: 
See oh RS 956621) Aba. Nas et 8 7 10 10 5 | 
OS Sa eee ee Nee SSS eee 1 2 ae 
Ammonia 
RL. wcctiececsss acces, det eka aoe 9 8 5 | 1 5 5 
STE er eR Sg sake 1 1 (ar AS ae Nee | 
Benzol, benzine, naphtha, petrol: 
bare pein Sig.  pilcudeeiinies tiated 10 25 55 26 3 4 
ee Le te Soe 7. = aa atnaeananslestgoneineiee 1 if waht 1 1 
Arseniuretted hydrogen 
te ea oe os, anid ergs leche daar 1 1 4 3 2 1 
Ses 2). dou fe. Sete tk Jos. oak iy EP RH 2 siu2es S teats .t.-...... 
Miscellaneous: 
a lay elt a gel A re cope Ae 3 10 35 28 35 17 B 
Dest ............., Hawes Merogers: 1 2 4 3 1 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Growth of New York State Insurance Fund 


E annual report of the manager of the New York State Insur- 
ance Fund for the year ending December 31, 1927, has been 
published as an extract from the annual report of the industrial 
commissioner of New York. The report, in its discussion of the State 
Insurance Fund, told of the growth of the fund during the year 1927, 


as follows: 
Growth of the fund 


During the year 1927 the State fund has greatly increased its value to the 
industries of the State. The amount of premiums written during the year 
ended December 31, 1927, amounted to $7,088,628, as compared with $6,949,772 
during 1926, or a net increase of $138,856. 

The number of policyholders on December 31, 1927, was 21,047, showing a 
net increase of 3,585 during the year. This indicates a healthy rate of increase 
in 1927, particularly in view of the downward trend in business activity. The 
chart comparing State fund earned premiums with New York State factory 
pay rolls presents a striking picture in this respect. It is readily seen that from 
1915 until 1922 earned premium followed the movement of factory pay rolls, 
which is taken as an indication of business conditions. However, since 1922 
State fund activity has been ever increasing, while pay rolls show a decrease in 
business activity. 

It is interesting and not difficult to find the explanation of this continuous 
expansion of our business since 1922. For one thing the general revision of the 
workmen’s compensation law in that year was very helpful to the fund in winning 
the confidence of the employers in the State. One amendment provided for the 
appointment by the governor of an advisory committee of policyholders, whose 
counsel and supervision have unquestionably reacted to the benefit of all our 
policyholders. Another amendment at that time provided for a quarterly and 
therefore flexible budget for administrative expenses, to be prepared with a 
careful review by the advisory committee. 

It is fitting here to express appreciation of the services of the members of this 
committee on behalf of the State fund organization. But the explanation of the 
success of recent years does not end here. We must look also within the organi- 
zation itself. It was only in 1923 that business acquisition was fully recognized 
as a major function of the fund and in that year the business acquisition depart- 
ment was established. Other internal changes from time to time made possible 
through the cooperation of a loyal staff, as well as the employees, have contin- 
ued to improve the efficiency of the organization, so that we have been able to 
render services to our assureds equal to the best, and at the same time keep the 
cost of State fund insurance low enough to be decidedly attractive to a con- 
stantly increasing number of employers. 


oe 





Condition of Ohio State Insurance Fund 


E actuary’s statement of the condition of the Ohio State 
Insurance Fund, as of December 31, 1927, to the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio, contains a statement of assets and lia- 
bilities, an explanation of why the claim reserve of $46,515,351.42 
is necessary, receipts and disbursements for the year 1927, the increase 
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in the pay roll covered and the claims filed during 1927, changes in 
rates, and an explanation of the revised merit-rating system, iM part, 
as follows: 





Assets: 
Invested in Dontiass c. s-..23 “Live ii. 3}. «c- HL IL ae $47, 103, 610. 892 
ee a OO = os nak hae sain © wae dw ssareningtic earns 2, 114, 295. 49 
Ce ae, ttl samt OLE RE EAT 1, 983, 630. 5] 
Premiums in course of collection. __-...-.-_-.-.-.------ 2, 494, 184. 58 
Accrued tatarest ive fund..i ..1.45- .)....- .~-.46-2.-J4-- 781, 392. 86 
Bond premium after amortization__..........-.-.------ 758, 353. 36 
Woes. 0 4 Os JP FOB HBU 2 Ja 55, 235, 467. 72 
Liabilities: 


Reserve held to cover awards on which payment is required 
to be made over a period of years, or during the life of 





the injured Wier OSE INE AOL NOT TS 46, 515, 351. 42 
Reserve to cover warrants issued but not cashed________- 636, 949. 92 
Reserve for portion of advance premium payments not 

ey no asd ee hie bs. ee nee 2, 097, 920. 62 
Premium due over 90 days__-..._.-.-...---_---------- 455, 829. 75 
Reserve required by statute to meet catastrophe losses__.._ 3, 209, 109. 93 
i PL CCC E50. JUGS WE Je oe WETS 2, 320, 306. 08 

TOR iin vee ce gemtienscousllGsedas JU Jed. 55, 235, 467. 72 


Claim reserve 


Why the necessity of a claim reserve of $46,515,351.42? 

Under the workmen’s compensation law benefits are paid over a long period 
of time, in fact the major portion of all benefits on account of injuries of a given 
year are to be paid out in later years. These losses must be paid out of premi- 
ums collected in the period in which they occur. They can not be taken out of 
future premiums. 

An analysis of the claim reserve of $46,515,351.42 by type of claims will be of 
interest. 














Num- 
ber of Type Reser v« 
claims r 





4,600 | Fatal claims where compensation is paid to dependents of deceased employees over 


iti, cial he tins coriianetenie rein sine eimesiascoosmmsband ae $7, 261, 563. 14 
569 | Permanent total claims where compensation will be paid to claimant for the re- 

SE PN Ie ann ae ee eee aa bs be 2d oks we cttkh ob. ised s 4, 269, 000. 00 
905 | Claims where the ope has alread y resulted in pores disabilit over 2 years and 

eventually, in all probability, will be declared a life case or <a. a fatal case__| 10, 286, 400. 00 


2,813 | Impairment claims where Galante are partially” disabled and receive compensa- 
tion based on their reduced earning capacity______________.__-_-_------_-_--_-_-- 8, 090, 900. 00 
has not Dasdioped tore pote where it can be 








2,880 | Indeterminate claims where injury 
determined what the ultimate result will be_._..._.....-.-..-.-----------..----- 10, 996, 800. 00 
25,000 | Minor temporary total, dismemberment claims such as loss of arm, fingers, etc., 
anil gumepmenels Greed to ke a ty a Se 5, 130, 688. 28 
150 | Court claims where the commission has denied compensation and pone has been 
ESE RT RE Te PLE Se RE EAN a Re ae” MR Ate 480, 000. 00 





All of the above claims are paid on a biweekly basis over the period of ti!e 
they have to run. 


Receipts and disbursements for year 1927 
The receipts for the year 1927, including premium and interest 
oui mumerve Catia Tet et? ee ea aes 2 ik $15, 467, 320. 35 
Total disbursements for the yeas OOGTs 220. 0125. UL oo 13, 358, 270. 89 


I SI. EF FOR IRS a. ET NET See 2, 109, 049. (6 





The above statement shows the fund in a very satisfactory condition. 
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Reduction of rates 


\ summary of this year’s rate revision shows 25 per cent of the classifications 
receiving @ reduction, 22 per cent an increase, and 52 per cent no change from 
that of last year. 


Revised merit-rating system 


The merit-rating system has been revised to give more effect to the individual 
experience of an employer. Employers with an accident-cost ratio below the 
average Of their industry will receive greater reward while employers with a 
high aecident-cost ratio will receive a heavier increase in their penalty. The 
effect of an employer’s experience upon his individual rate wil! increase in pro- 
portion to his exposure. Employers with an exposure of less than $100 premium 
over the five years, 1923 to 1927, inclusive, will not be subject to merit rating 
but receive the basic manual rate due to their exposure being too limited to 
develop a dependable average. Employers with a total premium of between 
$100 and $5,000 will be merit rated on the cost of all claims up to $700 per claim. 
Employers with premium in excess of $5,000 will be merit rated on the cost of 
all claims, giving more weight to that portion of the experience that covers the 
cost of claims up to $700 per claim, and a lesser weight to that portion of their 
experience that covers the cost in excess of $700 per claim. By dividing the 
losses Of an employer into two divisions, i. e., that portion that represents the 
cost up to $700 per case and that portion that represents the cost above $700 
per case, a Closer criterion of the hazard of an employer’s operations is obtained, 
thus permitting a greater effect of his experience upon his individual rate. By 
this system an employer with $10,000 of losses which covers 10 separate claims 
will receive a greater penalty than an employer with the same total of ldsses but 
which represents only one accident. 

An employer has more control over the prevention of an accident than he 
has over the extent of the cost of an accident. An accident may cause only 
a slight injury or the same accident may cause a death. The extent of injury 
caused by an accident depends on what part of the body receives the force of 
the accident, where the employee happens to be, how well employee’s body 
responds to medical treatment, and many other factors. Therefore, greater 
weight is given to the number rather than to the cost of accidents. Employers 
must, therefore, first endeavor to prevent the accident and next keep down the 
cost of accidents that do occur. 





Exclusion of Children From Benefits of Workmen’s Compen- 
i sation in Pennsylvania 


HE Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, in its 
monthly publication, Labor and Industry, for July, 1928, 
presents an article by Beatrice McConnell, assistant director 

of the Bureau of Women and Children, showing the results of an 
investigation in Pennsylvania of industrial accidents to minors under 
18 years of age where some type of illegal employment was indicated 
on the accident report. The first part of the article reads as follows: 


There were 4,186 industrial accidents to minors under 18 years of age reported 
to the Department of Labor and Industry in 1927. These reports are made in 
accordance with the provisions of the workmen’s compensation act, which 
requires the reporting of all industrial accidents where the injury has caused an 
absenee from work of two days or more. Special investigations of 515, or 12 
per cent, of these accidents were made by the bureau of inspection because some 
type of illegal employment was indicated on the accident report. In 258, or 50 
per eent, of the cases investigated the minors were found to be employed in 
violation of the child labor law. These 258 accidents to minors illegally employed 
Fr ar 6 per cent of all accidents reported for minors under 18 years of age in 
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The compensation status of illegally employed children 







Since children injured in industrial accidents may be excluded from the benefits 
of workmen’s compensation if they are employed in violation of the child labo, 
law,' a special effort was made to learn the disposition of the 258 cases wher, 
employment had been found to be illegal. ° 

Ninety-seven of the 258 cases were noncompensable—cases where the loss of 
time due to the accident was less than 10 days. In the remaining 161 cases th, 
injury resulted in more than a 10-day loss of time from the job. These accident, 
had employment been legal, automatically would have come under the workmen’; 
compensation act. 

The compensation status of the 161 cases where the loss of time exceeded 1) 
days is as follows: 





, Status Number Per cent 
aa nll it ig. che al pte i Hh ne O-5 | 146 90. 6 
lla Mart A A yell Ria yin 14 8.7 
al lie: la El A RU A Rc ag A 1 A 

pA aay mare en ean tt Ae Ah, tiie IS at 161 100. 0 


In 90 per cent of the cases where the accidents occurred to minors employed 
in violation of the child labor law the insurance companies assumed the respon- 
sibility for compensation payments and medical expenses even though by law 
they were not required todo so. It seemed that the companies preferred to give 
this service to their assured rather than to raise the question of illegal employ- 
ment and shift the responsibility onto the employers themselves. In 14 cases, 
however, compensation was refused. Nine of these cases were refused by six 
private “companies and four by the State workmen’s insurance fund. In one 
case compensation was offered by the insurance company and rejected by the 
injured minor. There seemed to be no connection between the type of illegal 
employment and the decision of the insurance companies to pay or to refuse to 
pay compensation benefits. Practically all types of violations of the child 
labor law figured in the cases where compensation was paid, as well as where 
it was refused. Nor did the extent of disability appear to be the deciding factor 
where compensation was refused. Compensation was paid in 29 permanent- 
disability cases where the injury was quite as serious as in the 4 where com- 
pensation was refused. In fact every insurance company that refused to pay 
compensation in these cases had in this same year paid compensation in other 
possibly less evident cases of illegal employment. 


The refused compensation cases 


The 14 children refused compensation on the basis of illegal employment 
were boys, and all but 4 were under’ 16 years of age. 


Age Number 

BO ORFS hos ed sd dts etid oleh deed. 5 
EER Ua cg kek he AG dees idles Sti lieing a Ohad Hkh de i adid éhdw 5 
ORR nk, Siig at ta PhS snhethdlh ened ais cbeeonen altaer 3 
eae RNG aE a AP RRA hy RORY EE a hae REM 1 
Ps a a AAs ha SU A A dd 14 


The injuries received by these minors resulted in temporary disability in 10 
cases and in permanent disability in 4 cases. One 14-year-old boy had his right 
hand amputated at the wrist and another lost his right arm at the elbow. he 
other 2 permanent disabilities, while less serious, involved the loss of 2 fingers 
in 1 case and 1 finger in the other. 


* The nature of settlement 


The exclusion of illegally employed children from the benefits of the workmen's 
compensation act does not necessarily mean that the injured minors receive 10 
recompense for lost time and medical expenses, neither does it mean that these 
minors collect damages greatly in excess of the amount which would have been 


oe 





1 Supreme court decision, 267 Pennsylvania 504. 
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received through compensation. Although 7 of the 14 children who were re- 
fused compensation received payments approximately or slightly exceeding the 
amount that would have been due through compensation, 5 received only their 
medical expenses and 2 nothing at all. 


After discussing the 14 cases in which compensation was refused, 
the article contained the following conclusions based upon the study 
made of the facts brought out in the investigation: 

Illegally employed minors have not in practice embraced the opportunity 
offered by the supreme court decision to secure through civil suit more damages 
than would be available if their injuries had occurred in the course of legal em- 
ployment. The Bureau of Women and Children made this finding in a study of 
the accidents to illegally employed children occurring in the last 6 months of 
1926.2. The same conclusion is reached in this study of accidents for the year 
1927. 

In 1927, of the 161 minors under 18 years of age injured while illegally employed, 
146 received only the amount of compensation which would have been available 
had their employment been legal. Fourteen were refused compensation; in 1 
case by the action of the family, but in 13 cases on the decision of the insurance 
companies. Of these 14 refused cases, only 3 received more money than would 
have been their due under workmen’s compensation. All three cases were tem- 
porary disabilities and the settlements came through informal agreements be- 
tween the employer and the family and not following a civil suit. In four cases 
the amount obtained by the minors approximated what would have been received 
under compensation, in only one instance following a civil suit on the part of the 
family. Five cases of temporary disability meant the receiving of medical ex- 
penses but the full loss of wages during the time lost because of disability. Two 
minors incurring permanent disabilities, in one case amounting to the loss of two 
fingers and in the other to the loss of the right hand, received no form of redress. 


_—_————— ooo a 


Texas Employers’ Insurance Association Must Accept All Risks 


a judgment granting a writ of mandamus against the Texas 

Employers’ Insurance Association compelling it to issue a policy 
of insurance in accordance with the terms and provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation act of Texas. 

The Texas Employers’ Insurance Association was created by the 
legislature for the specific purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation act of Texas and as an “agency for the 
proper administration of this law.”” The association proceeded upon 
the theory that it was charged with the duty of accepting the ap- 
plication of any qualified “employer” desiring to become a “sub- 
scriber” to it as those terms are employed in the act. The associa- 
tion, however, changed its view following opinions of the Commission 
of Appeals of Texas holding that the association was only a private 
insurance company enga a in the insurance business on the mutual 
plan in the same way and with the same effect as any other private in- 
surance company. (City of Tyler v. Tex. Emp. Ins. Ass’n., 2888S. W. 
409, on rehearing, 294 S. W. 195.) Following these opinions, the 
association thought that it was only a private corporation engaged 
in the insurance business and claimed the right enjoyed by every pri- 
vate corporation to exercise judgment in the acceptance of insurance 
rade (See also, Tex. Emp. Ins. Ass’n., v. City of Dallas, 5 S. W. 
2d] 614.) 


? Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, July, 1926. 


Ties Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, on June 27, 1928, affirmed 
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The United States Torpedo Co. brought proceedings for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the association to issue a policy of insuraice. 
in accordance with the terms and provisions of the workmen’s ¢o)- 
pensation act, and covering the torpedo company’s employees en- 
gaged in the business of shooting oil wells by the use of dynamite 
nitroglycerine, and other high explosives which the association ref isc: 
to cover because “‘it deemed the business a very hazardous one.” 
The writ of mandamus was granted and the case was taken to the 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. That court of civil appeals, on 
June 27, 1928, affirmed the lower court. The court aula that the 
sole question was whether the association had the lawful right to 
select the risks it would cover with insurance. The court concluded 
that the association had no legal right to reject the torpedo company’s 
application for insurance, nor to reject the application of any ‘em- 
ployer” who meets the requirements and desires to become a ‘suib- 
scriber” as those terms are used inthe workmen’s compensation act. 
The court said that a question of conflict as to whether the associa- 
tion was a private corporation was not material to the issue, as it 
was agreed that the legislature created the association for the specific 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
act and that in that respect the association became an ‘‘agency for 
the proper administration of this law.’”’ The court said that the asso- 
ciation ‘‘ would never have been created had such an agency not been 
needed to effectively administer this law. That being true, the agent 
is no greater than the law creating it, and must find its powers and 
duties in this law. It is conceded that the act gave no discretionary 
powers or functions to appellant with reference to the risks it was to 
cover with insurance, but that it was compelled to insure any ‘em- 
ployer’ who desired to become a ‘subscriber’ to it under the terms of 
the act. It is also agreed that appellee is an ‘employer’ under the 
terms of the act and entitled to the insurance applied for, but for thie 
contention herein made by appellant [association], that appellcc 
[company] is deprived of its common-law defenses, in the event of 
injury or death to one of its employees, and that it is left without 
uny protection unless appellant [association] can be compelled to 
issue the policy of insurance prayed for.’”’ (Texas Employers’ Ins. 
Assn. v. United States Torpedo Co., Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 
June 27, 1928, 8S. W. [2d] 266.) 
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th : Formation of Eastern Cooperative Wholesale Society 


” T"< Eastern Cooperator, publication of the Eastern States 





7" Cooperative League, in its July, 1928, issue announces the 
ae formation of a wholesale society to be known as the Eastern 
n- : 
rm” Cooperative Wholesale (Inc.). ; ' 
The new organization is the outgrowth of the collective buying 
- which has been carried on by member societies of the League for 
several years. The bakery societies started this by pooling their 
orders for flour. Other societies became interested, orders of other 
articles were also pooled, and little by little the volume of orders has 
increased to the point where it has seemed desirable to incorporate a 
separate organization to handle this business. 

The new wholesale is capitalized at $100,000 and will serve the 
cooperative societies of New York, New Jersey, and the New England 
d States. Its headquarters will be in New York City. | 

For the present only a jobbing business will be done. No ware- 
house will be acquired until the Seatieleas warrants it. The business 
will be in the charge of a board of five directors. 





e Condition of Labor Banks, June 30, 1928 


HE following data, showing the resources of the 28 labor banks 
on June 30, 1927, were furnished by the industrial relations 
| section of Princeton University: 


CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS AS OF JUNE 30, 1928 























Surplus 
Name of bank and location Capital | 274. Un | Deposits | rota 

profits 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York........-..----+- $750, 000 |{' 33 0p, |}$19, 036, 393 |$21, 168, 685 
Engineers National Bank of Cleveland_.__..............-- 1, 000, 000 ‘ 359, 956 | 16, 780,115 | 20, 154, 680 
Amalgamated Bank of New York.........---------------- 650, 000 |{ * 739 7p |} % 837, 679 | 11, 200, 688 
Telegraphers’ National Bank of St. Louis_-_.............-- 500, 000 ; 224,303 | 6,755,030 | 7,718, 383 
Labor Cooperative National Bank of Paterson, N. J......| 300, 000 £38 783 } 5, 031,616 | 5, 675, 320 
* Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank, Cincinnati.) 200,000 { 3 23°79 |} 4,507, 582 | 5, 274, 641 
Mt. Vernon Savings Bank, Washington__................- 400, 000 151, 822 3, 730,431 | 4,374, 575 
Labor National Bank of Newark.......................... 250,000 | 148,886 | 3,626,281 | 4, 064, 412 
Engineers National Bank of Boston........-..--.--------- 500, 000 |{ 5 39° Oos |} 833,020 | 3, 732, 132 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago......_____- 200, 000 i ‘tan ae 3, 129, 408 | 3, 493, 885 

1 Surplus. 2 Undivided profits. 
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CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS AS OF JUNE 30, 1928—Continued 
































—=— 
oe | 
: , : and un- i Total 
Name of bank and location Capital divided Deposits resoueg 
profits 
Brotherhoods Cooperative National Bank of Spokane__-_- 200,000} 89,007] 2, 687,913 | 3, 195, gy 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank, Tacoma, Wash_| 200, 000 45, 164 2, 677, 757 | 3, 122 ay 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank, Portland . 200, 000 70, 722 2, 287,024 | 2, 763, 1 
Transportation Brotherhoods National Bank, Minneapolis_| 200, 000 61, 540 2, 396, 009 | 2,743, oy 
Labor National Bank of Jersey City---.........---------- 200, 000 104, 320 2, 105, 277 | 2, 700, iy; 
Brotherhood National Bank of San Francisco. --........--- 500, 000 ‘ 55, 793 1, 669, 123 | 2, 433. 3 
People’s Cooperative State Bank, Hammond, Ind_..-.....| 100,000 2 .e oo } 1, 705, 643 1, 933, 634 
1 ’ 
American Bank, Toledo...........------------------------ 200,000 { "9280 |} 1,203, 683 | 1, 588 5m 
Brotherhood Bank & Trust Co., Seattle._.............-.-- 250, 000 40, 000 911,954 | 1, 201, 9 
Farmers’ & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jackson, Mich--| 100,000 16, 300 971, 087 | 1, 095, 9 
Nottingham Savings & Banking Co., Cleveland_---._.--- 75, 000 { jaa \ 798, 717 895, 693 
Hawkins County Bank,’ Rogersville, Tenn__--_-.......---- 50, 000 : 53, 804 722, 261 826, 065 
Labor National Bank of Great Falls, Mont__...---..--.-- 100, 000 . = \ 699,892} 822 1p 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis_..........- 112, 500 |}, 2 S00 } 658,222} 810,14 
Gary Labor Bank, Gary, Ind__..........---.-.----------- 50,000 |{ "9803 |} 627,130 | 750, 8m 
Labor Bank & Trust Co., Houston___._...--.--.-.------- 100,000 f° 3000 } 423,878 | 528, 9% 
Labor National Bank of Three Forks, Mont_--........-_- 25, 000 : oat 192, 818 228, 522 
Brotherhood State Bank,‘ Spokane __........-..-.-------- 25,000 |{ 900 159,891 | 192,593 
Total (28 banks)... _.........--.-.---------2-------- 7, 437, 500 | 3,606,614 | 98, 165, 834 |114, 717,67 
1 Surplus. 5 Statement as of Apr. 24, 1928. 
2? Undivided profits. ‘ Statement as of Feb. 28, 1928. 


New Trend in Cooperative Marketing Contracts 


UE to the widespread use of the cooperative contract by coopera- 

D tive marketing associations in the United States, the following, 

extracted from a report submitted to the National Association 

of Marketing Officials by Mr. Robin Hood, chairman of the com- 

mittee on cooperative organizations and editor of The Cooperative 
Marketing Journal, is of interest: 

“The past year witnessed the beginning of a new deal in the field 
of cin tracted ‘nedictionil between cooperatives and members. ‘There 
is now a distinct trend toward liberalizing marketing contracts. In 
the South we have seen the old Sapiro contracts dehorned and fitted 
to the financial needs of the members. On the prairies we have seen 
some of the grain cooperatives abandon compulsory seasonal settle- 
ments for optional immediate settlements. In other places we have 
seen the granting of withdrawal and other rights to the members. 
And we have seen tobacco associations abandon the ‘crop control 
idea in favor of efficient selling on a small scale. 

“The most comprehensive changes in the direction of liberalized 
contracts have been made by the cotton cooperatives. They have 
abandoned law courts and threats of legal compulsion as a means 0! 
getting deliveries from members, and have adopted contracts that 
set forth services fitted to the credit needs and settlement preferences 
of their members. * * 

“During the past year numerous associations have incorpor: ated 
a clause in their contracts by which members are given the righ‘ to 
withdraw and cancel their marketing contracts by giving notice 10 
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advance. Most of the cotton associations, several wheat pools, one 
tobacco cooperative and a number of scattered organizations have 
been added to the list of those from whom members may withdraw, 
while a number of the older associations have operated with a with- 
drawal clause prior to the present year. 

‘The withdrawal clause has been a mooted question in cooperative 
circles. Its disadvantage lies in the fact that a year of adversity 
may result in such a number of withdrawals as to endanger an associa- 
tion’s existence. There are plenty of legal and financial reasons why 
an organization should deny its members the right of withdrawal if 
it wants to, but when considered from the standpoint of members’ 
morale, most cooperative officials are inclined to the view that there 
is only one satisfactory way to handle the dissatisfied member, and 
that is to let him out as quick as he will get out and even to encourage 
him to get out. 

“The thing I like best about the optional settlement and withdrawal 
provisions is that they eliminate every semblance of compulsion and 
make cooperation less a legal affair and more a mutual service affair. 
In other words, they emphasize the spirit of cooperation and make 
its success dependent more directly upon rendering & service year in 
and year out. The withdrawal right checks back responsibility 
squarely and promptly to the executives. Their service must be 
satisfactory or a heavy withdrawal will undermine their standing and 
compel their retirement. I believe the liberal features of the new 
contracts place greater demands upon cooperative executives for 
business efficiency and releases demands upon them for political 


strategy.” ? 





ee tei 


Agricultural Cooperation in Typical Areas in Minnesota’ 


sota, made in 1927 by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota, reveals that 66 per cent of the farmers interviewed 
were members of cooperative associations. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the farms in four townships were visited Of these 404 farmers, 
266 were selling their farm products or buying their farm supplies 
through cooperative associations, 191 were members of cooperative 
creameries, 143 of livestock shipping associations, 37 of elevator 
companies, and 50 of cooperative oil associations. 
One-half of the farmers belonged to 1 association each, 41 per cent 
to 2 associations, 7.5 per cent to 3 associations, and 1.1 per cent to 4 
associations. 


A INTENSIVE study in typical areas in two counties of Minne- 





10 tive Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., March, 1928, p. 59. 
? Agricultural Cooperation, Washington, D. C., Aug. 18, 1928, p. 341. 
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Cooperative Development in Belgium 


T THE end of 1927 there were in Belgium 2,228 cooperative 
A associations of all kinds, according to the August 1, 1928, issue 
of La Coopération Belge (Brussels). This is an increase of 103 
societies as compared with 1926, when the number was 2,125. Th» 
figures for 1925 and 1924 were 2 056 and 1,940, respectively. It is 
pointed out, however, that these figures can not be regarded as ay 
entirely accurate picture of cooperative development in Belviun. 
since some societies are formed or dissolved without notifying the 
authorities of the fact. 
The statement below shows, for the 1,927 societies reporting, the 
number of each type at the end of 1927: 


Number 


ON eee the oui 45. Oe 
er ee er eb eae ele ab me Pigs a aha a yarag 14 
Productive societies: 

WAMMEOGEEDO! © oiuce—bils Hdd ole dan Bonia bh kh 474 

| REE, SS a ee Par ag: Fe Ge vee Ye SER ay 50 
ST AS I RES PONE, “I> | ERR BYR «2 PN 38 
Savings and credit societies__-_______-_-_------- is mene ty ng 135 
ees Oenitiens Fu i LC ST tn ce 110 
Pema sete Dorset. wal dobunle JGeseue. bela 55 
I I IE i Bet cel li Sete cee tainie ake gi wees <te 39 


Miscellaneous 


1 Societies, not generally regarded as truly coo —— of private merchants, 
2 Cooperative labor societies, mainly those of k laborers. 
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National Recreation Work in Italy 


ives a comprehensive picture of the work of the organization. 

he word ‘‘dopolavoro” is composed of two Italian words 
meaning ‘‘after work.” The object of the O. N. D.,as the organiza- 
tion is popularly known, is to promote recreational activities best 
adapted for the profitable utilization of the worker’s leisure time and to 
unite these activities under national control and direction. 

The movement started in 1919 with the return of the soldiers from 
the war. In that year a dopolavoro office was founded at Rome, 
operated independently but with assistance from the Government. 
The office informed employers as to the advantages resulting from the 
institution of welfare work among their employees, aided and assisted 
them in carrying out plans, developed various forms of entertainment, 
organized educational and athletic clubs, conducted excursions, and 
carried on an elaborate propaganda throughout the kingdom. 

The attention of the public was soon attracted to the movement. 
It received the formal approval of the National Fascist Party at the 
close of the year 1923 and passed under the control of the Fascist 
organization. On the ist of May, 1925, it was created a public 
institution by legal decree and established by law March 18, 1926, 
with amendment of November 11, 1926, and is now administered as 
one of the functions of the Government, forming a bureau in the 
Ministry of National Economy. The organization has absorbed 
the various forms of welfare work conducted by individual employers 
for the benefit of their employees, also local organizations of every 
kind that had been formed to uplift and improve the character of the 
laboring man, including recreational, educational, musical, and various 
outdoor organizations, many of which were political in character. 

The advantages of the movement were extended to all employees 
of the Government and to all workers generally who were defined 
as those working for a wage or a salary. Commercial, industrial, 
and professional men, farmers, those who live on an income, and 
those with political opinions opposed to the present Government in 
Italy are excluded. Only those who openly accept Fascist views 
and are members of the National Fascist Party are entitled to the 
benefits of the organization or to hold any office in it. 


f Be annual report of the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro for 1927 ' 





' Opera Nazionale Dawe. Bollettino Mensile, Rome, January-February, 1928: L’attivita 
dell’O. N. D. nel corso dell’anno 1927. 
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Administration 


"THE work of the organization is directed from the central office a} 
Rome by an administrative council consisting of the secretary 


general of the National Fascist Party, acting as a commissiojer 


extraordinary of the O. N. D., and eight persons representing thy. 
eight departments of the Government. This council formulates, ¢- 
ordinates, and supervises the activities with the aid of a general 
directorate, which decides upon plans, a central technical commis. 
sion consisting of representatives of the various departments of en{er- 
tainment in the various centers, and a central united commission 
which oversees the program for special groups of employees. 

In each Province of the Kingdom a commissariat or board of 
directors directs the activities of the dopolavoro in that Province 
with the assistance of a provincial commission and an administrative 
body. Each Province is divided into zones, each zone under ihe 
jurisdiction of an official directed by the provincial board. 


Activities 


“THE activities of the different commissions are many and varied. 

The music commission organizes choruses, orchestras, and bands, 
and encourages the founding of music schools and the holding of 
musical conventions where popular songs are sung. Composers are 
encouraged. The various provincial groups are pitted one against 
the other. An attempt is made to bring out men and women with 
—_ voices, organize them, and keep alive the traditional Italian 
ove of music. At the national choral convention in July, 1927, 52 
of the best societies in Italy participated. An experimental lyric 
theater was opened in Rome during the year where two Italian 
operas were given—Mascagni’s ‘‘Friend Fritz’’ and Rossini’s “ Buar- 
ber of Seville” —both recognized as requiring considerable talent for 
a proper rendition. 

The dramatic commission aims to cultivate a taste for the dramnia. 
It encourages amateur theatricals and helps in the formation of 
societies, assisting them in procuring halls, in the preparation o! 
programs, and in securing books of plays at reduced rates. It urges 
the study and presentation of the best plays, encourages the writing 
of new plays, the best of which it submits to regular theatrical critics 
for examination, and holds periodical competitions between amateur 
players and companies. 

The moving-picture commission has a special staff to care for and 
distribute the films used. The films are generally educational in 
character. During the year 1927, 373 different ones were shown. 
Arrangements were made with the owners of various moving-pictu'e 
theaters to reduce their prices of admission by half, the Governme:it 
at the same time agreeing to rebate one-half the fiscal tax on thie 
theater. 

The radio broadcasting commission gives a 10-minute prograi 
daily through the stations in Rome, Milan, and Naples. The pro- 
grams consist of such subjects as current events, hygiene, history, s«'- 
ence, art, literature, farming, domestic economy, and sports, wit!) 
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elections from the classic writers and the great artists. The com- 
mission also obtains reductions in the prices of receiving apparatus. 
The popular education commission works to secure for societies 






proper assembly rooms and books and magazines at reduced cost. 
[t also issues a periodical in which social, technical, hygienic, and 
scientific subjects are treated in a popular manner. It has insti- 





tuted courses in stenography, drawing, foreign languages, and Italian 
literature in several cities, and supports a library. 

The commission on industrial education aims, by evening and 
Sunday classes, to aid workmen to increase their technical knowl- 
edge of the particular trade in which they are engaged. Classes 
varying according to the needs of the different communities are 
formed through workingmen’s societies. The teaching is done by 
instructors who travel from place to place, half of the expense being 
paid by the Government through the Ministry of National Economy. 
Affiliated with this commission are public and charitable bodies, 
which provide free instruction to persons showing marked ability 
along particular lines. A school has been opened in aoe for workers 
in wood, and also schools for painting, ornamenting, and decorating 
furniture. 

The commission for the education of women prepares courses in 
subjects considered particularly adapted to womens—domestic 
economy, hygiene, first aid, and nursing—and provides schools 
teaching embroidery and needlework. The work is usually carried 
on in industrial centers near factories or offices employing large 
numbers of women. A three-day congress was held in Rome in 
November, 1927, under the patronage of the Queen and the honorary 
presidency of Mussolini. 

The commission for after-work industries encourages several light 
occupations, such as gardening, horticulture, floriculture, poultry 
breeding, rabbit breeding, and apiculture—occupations in the nature 
of recreation which cost little to start and are easily carried on by 
the members of the family at home. The commission makes sug- 
gestions, offers prizes, and encourages competition between the vari- 
ous groups. A convention was held in August, 1927, in the interest 
of the movement. 

The commission for excursions organizes excursions for holidays, 
week ends, and vacation periods to museums, factories, the mountains, 
seashore, and various other places of interest. Closely allied to this 
is the commission of tours, which obtains reduced rates on the rail- 
road ae motor cars for persons going away on pleasure or for their 
ealth. 

The commission on sports aims to improve the general health of 
the community. It encourages athletics and games of all kinds— 
cycling, fencing, shot putting, swimming, boating, mountain agers, UE 
and maintains gymnasiums in various places. It arranges matches 
between the various clubs and even with clubs in other countries, 
but insists that the sports be engaged in by amateurs only. The 
ps of persons appearing in the various games during 1927 was 
829, ; 

There are also commissions for hospitals, folklore, domestic econ- 
omy, health, popular dwellings, and home furniture. 
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Few centers carry on all of the activities described. As the intep. 
est in the work of any commission wanes, another commission jg 
substituted for it, the intention being to carry on only such work a¢ 
the people of a locality are interested in. It is not the province of , 
commission to support any of the work, but only to encourage, assist. 
and direct. | 

The central united commission groups in separate units the members 
of related trades and occupations, such as the railway group, orvan- 
ized by act of October 25, 1925, and the postal group organized hy 
act of July, 1926. The bank clerks, Government clerks, seamen, |ong- 
shoremen, fishermen, miners, and other groups are in process of organi- 
zation. 

The central commission for harbor workers and fishermen has 
arranged activities in various ports. At Trieste, restaurants have 
been established where members may obtain lunch and dinner at 
low cost, with access to reading rooms and bathrooms. Recreation 
rooms have been established for fishermen in several cities, and 
schools showing them how to make nets and to perform the work of 
their occupation have been started. 

In order to reduce expenses, the dopolavoro has encouraged em- 
ployers to lay out athletic fields, build gymnasiums, and donate the 
use of rooms in which to hold meetings and for reading purposes. 
The organization stimulates the better utilization of national raw 
materials. It urges young men to join the navy and to take up 
aviation, having prepared a course for those seeking admission to 
the schools of aviation. Persons specially fitted for these lines of 
service are sought out and recommended to the State. 

The propaganda office of the movement sends accounts of the 
activities to the daily papers and to periodicals, and publishes a 
weekly paper, ‘‘Il Dopolavoro,” which is sent free to the directors of 
the various centers and to mayors of cities and other administrative 
authorities interested in the movement. In addition, the organiza- 
tion publishes a monthly bulletin, besides reports and accounts of 
various congresses held in connection with the different activities. 
Its meetings and various activities bring it constantly before the 
public. On May 30, 1926, mass meetings were held in 6,000 centers 
of Italy to diffuse among the masses information as to the purposes 
of the institution. 

Each member of the organization holds a ticket bearing his name, 
address, occupation, and photograph which he must present whenever 
he wishes to secure reduced rates for transportation or entertainment. 
It also contains the name of the person granting it, who is the head of 
some business or manufacturing concern adhering to the dopolavoro. 
Such persons present to the provincial commission a list of their 
employees who desire tickets, assuming entire responsibility for their 
morality and politics. After investigating the applicant, the com- 
mission forwards the application with its own recommendation to the 
general directorate. If the application is approved, the directorate 
sends the applicant a ticket on payment of the requisite amount of 
money. This ticket is good for a calendar year, monthly dues being 
paid for its use. | 

The ticket holders in a locality form themselves into clubs oF 
societies, where such do not already exist, under the direction 0! ° 
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commission. These clubs obtain concessions of various kinds, 
reduced fare on railroads, certain theater tickets at half price, free 
entrance to museums, discounts on books, special facilities to authors, 
free insurance against accidents happening during sports and on 
excursions, and minor facilities of various kinds. 

During the past year a statistical department was created to col- 
lect and keep statistics relative to the movement. The report of 
this department indicates that about 7,000 societies in Italy are 
eligible for admission to the movement. Of these, 3,033 were mem- 
bers on April 1, 1928, as compared with 1,955 on April 1, 1927, and 
1,497 on December 1, 1926. More than one-half were in two Pro- 
vinces: Piedmont (with 897), and Lombardy (with 818). The 
number of individual ticket holders was 538,337 on April 1, 1928, as 
compared with 330,119 on April 1, 1927, and 2,219 on April 1, 1926. 
Of these ticket holders, 152,100 were connected with the railroads 
and 30,628 with the post office. In Rome 30,569 ticket holders were 
gathered into 48 societies meeting in 32 centers, with 16,516 enrolled 
in 6 suburban centers. Seven thousand Government employees 
were members of 49 centers. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES — 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in August, 192% 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
August, 1928, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers 

and lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers and 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of 
representatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—June, 
1927, to August, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes which began 
in these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and 
the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last colunin, 
the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of workdays 
lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected 
in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-days 
as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. It is to 
be noted that the figures given include only those disputes which 
have been verified by the bureau. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN, AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 
EACH MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO AUGUST, 1928 




















‘ Number of workers 
Number of disputes involved in disputes se 
Number of 
Month and year ti ieee oe oe 
gin- ne ect | ‘ n effect at | : 
ning in | at end of | pepe end of — 
| month | month | - month 
| 
a ee 37 18 | 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
SE es i ke rsd. Soak cits 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
EEE EE OP SESE ONE! AO LOL 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
r |, _ RRS ap aS 6 OB AEFE FETS. TE GSE 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
DT snddubaes sens danoinatamnennn cidliaeh 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 006 
| aE ait Slee Osa trets a Ed FAAS 80 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 545 
biter biwktn S56. cinecldnds ode 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
SRE RE ye sa NY eae 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
a La See a er eS 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
EE EE TG PRI LE SP 50 58 13, 024 82,095 | 2,724, 117 
illite tle ABE: ela an 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
TE Lind hin hihnvisd chons -<tekadba= 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
I es ancien mits inaier ich te eoheaie 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 , 135, 092 
EE Es on oo chon sco dase gekeucdau 47 61 33, 602 155, 
PED: dbbdabvnervsnbguescccibechbnabtion 34 63 7, 145 34: 
Shinn canpanapugaécobegdockiotdinemeateaee 62 70 143, 834 
2 EST eee eee ee 72 74 15, 138 
ER ST EY Gaylene apoyo Se 40 64 20, 941 
(SRI SECA eee. aS b8, 4 EE 52 64 17, 304 
RE 6 hth thGeecctccedescssinetbivece 40 67 8, 461 

















1 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


81 


ABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
June, July, and August, 1928, and the number of workers 


directly involved. 


TaBLE 2-—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1928 





























Number of disputes begin- Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry 
June July August June July August 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers-_-------|....._---- 5) EE ‘Sapes S* Me cialis amide 
Barbers Judes 0 «tein 400 ds0p dicate pan 3 1 1 678 500 2, 000 
Bald ite SN accesinarceessos 11 8 4 4,179 327 650 
Chauffeurs and teamsters--.--.........-..-|_.......-.- 2 |S SRR ee 72 69 
Cloth tiie Site ht cncin cndedwnnenssl 6 14 10 8,174 1, 815 749 
yg RAL 2 SOS Seca. amr, SER RN i as abt See te 75 
Fur pitetttians acnitetien 60s osw b~ <3 52 <0 0 ibe wee npnba >) ere S eee | erty 
Gints WH iets anton pnwasee ss dieuscencesd >| OTE Se Seapeie 7s BEE: Eicanteianck 
Hotel and restaurant employees-__--__--_--- Lee ares | A, OO ir Ze as died 
Front an Bia nw > adhe an eran Saline sibel  Neeinedaumeibirbiats a. 300 
Leather = cate hn Badenian oc 0 no ou sone - died-anvupeelgeuuen=cipd } Gy fe TRRERS +24 REGROUP Y 26 
Lumber and timber workers -------------- 4 aa 1 aR See 300 
Minted tetas teeth one boon neha 2 1 2 294 12 274 
Mine WOReasdbh cha dodo bie ban srskenes 5 8 4 2, 122 12, 707 3, 079 

Motion-picture operators and _ theater 
worket@.i0 ceases ti» os seee---- Jebcdidedwwovdue 2 4 See 1, 217 20 
Printing: GRIN a ee os os ew send sestensdan i Sa ey 49 
GRAUIIE trac cc cn ooo 5 nnn as |oaceseocauphuresasasd B Gavia anreteekenncnre 30 
Street railway employees-_-_--_-.------------ Bib... see a Bee ick: oe cies 
Street, sewer, and park employees_________|......--.-|-----.---- eS ARE See. 20 
Textile Waite sc.e.ts.24...-<.--s4.--- 6 3 5 622 225 730 
Miguel tile centnicinciae oecsones< 3 | 5 3 4, 680 90 90 
ToGiis ts Aedes Aili). bs.c Lu ca.. 40 | 52 40 20, 941 | 17, 304 8, 461 














Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TA 


BLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
August, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TaBLE 3—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, 1928, CLAS- 
SIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








—————— 














Number of disputes beginning in August, 1928, involving— 
Industry 6 and 2 and | 100and | 500and /1,000and/ ; nop 
under under under under under workers 
20 100 500 1,000 5,000 d 

workers | workers | workers | workers | workers | #2@ °V®r 

ek, cs a RN aa TIT Tien leit = aR aim, Rielly iilriel 2 Rae 

Dolldiy mes ore. ook. ccecccess cl. 1 if ELE NE oe cb" SE ai 

Chauffeurs and teamsters........_......-- 1 OE a See, Sere tee Ue meee 

yo =e 3 5 2 Sete ene et TERE re ee Oke N Nee 

po tS ISIS aie Oo ORS Si, Se Aor RCE 

Iron at) GI dc aul cd Pek * Dc hcnkca adn colve heekaon 

Leontine seen oe kas un cceewel Lc oo Ce ae ee Tee ae goes gm eae 

Lumber and timber workers..............|......_|.......... BOE SERS SREP Gece 

Cy . tai ii AGG eaepeeiess l 8 singe. TENE 5 occa, SRE 

M Ye ERR a EI ES BRST OOR Ss he ee 1 ° 2 i PRR 
Motion-pieture operators and theater | 

hb’ °° RR Mes 2 SR ESPON AES eee ARE eRe 2 

Printing and publishing................._.|........- SNRs Se SRI oe otire a) 

i, «—_i‘(i‘(‘“ye:#:«CS A? i RGGCR RAN amma y 2. ARR Cette gabthepeey, terse esse 

Street, sewer, and park employees.......___|__...____- GR SEE. RREGOP a 

Textile Ws 1 1 | SE SY eT 

ss ( (tts. EERE, 1 | gC RE Ree! MET EASES. ORE 

6 | 18 12 2 ) ea 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending jp 
August, by industries and classified duration: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN AUGUST, 1928, 
DUSTRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 


BY IN. 





| Classified duration of strikes ending in July, 1928 





























| | | 
Industry One-half | Over ene | 1 month | 2months | 3 months | 9 p Onths 
month half and | and less | and Jess | and Jess | and |esg 
or lens less than| than 2 than 3 than 4 | than 19 
1 month | months | months | months | months 
| 
0 Ae ee ae eee ee fe SRS roe 09 ee BO Reese kee | 
ce med 4) 1 | ORS Tee 
Chauffeurs and teamsters______________ wid 5 ee A: apelin sce ARSE Sie 
Copeeeng Werner... -.. 2... 2-5 = <n -| B hes ccdeaays 1 | 
|S OR ae Rescued ER PRET Cet Bi 
SE eee es fey ee. MiG dacd Dinette Andiasscssasmuee: | 
Hotel and restaurant employees__.._______|____..____|.__....___ De pt oe oe amy: a 
EEE ES OE See PEROT I etre 
ON SE eee 3 | 1 ee Ser ees eee 
Motion-picture operators and _ theater | 
ES ST a: SE eee eee ae B ences dhe Wennks vues ect ee is 3 Ses 
Printing and publishing_____- er Se ae ee 8 an 
CL EE Cen aes 2 See ee ey a 
Street, sewer, and park employees________-_ a ep Sew Pea Se Oe EE 
(. 9 ee eee eee A ER Tat a ee lle EI 
i Ee ee BD ho dain scab a cniocdwdlonsssadstiefieddas oo-- 
MenOsihs cick iia oo ey 24 | 3 | “RSET 1 1 
} 











Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in August, 1928 


ARBERS, New York.—Approximately 2,000 barbers on the East 

Side of Manhattan, New York City, were on strike for unioniza- 

tion purposes from August 8 to August 13. About 800 shops were 

involved in this strike, which resulted, it is said, in a partial victory 
for the union. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—An 8-day strike of 1,438 
miners in the Underwood Colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
ended with the resumption of operations on August 21. The cause 
of this strike was reported as ‘‘failure to promptly negotiate a new 
wage scale covering Second and Third Dunmore Veins, No. 1 Shaft” 
of the colliery. The men voted to leave the settlement of their 
grievances to the president of District 1, United Mine Workers, and 
a committee representing the workers, members of the Underwood 
Colliery local of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into August, 1928 





T= TILE operatives, Massachusetts According to press reports, 
on October 6 the unions voted to accept a proposal providing 
for a 5 per cent wage cut, coupled with the assurance that in the 
future 30 days’ notice of any proposed wage change would be given 
the operatives. 

Prior to the above developments all efforts to bring about a settle- 
ment had been unsuccessful, including a consideration of the so-called 
Frieder plan of standardization or specialization with increased 
production per worker and a guaranty that the weekly earnings of 
the average skilled or semiskilled operative under the new system 
would not be less than they were prior to April 9. The plan was 
suggested by a citizens’ committee, but was rejected by the workers 
on September 11, unless the wage cut was rescinded. This develop- 
ment followed a conference between representatives of both sides, 
and the proposal of the manufacturers that the operatives accept 
both the 10 per cent wage cut and the labor specialization plan, and 
try to make up the loss through the greater earning possibilities of 
the specialization plan. 

The manufacturers had refused to consider any settlement of the 
strike which involved the resumption of the wage scale in effect 
prior to April 9. In this connection the president of the New Bedford 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association issued the following statement 
on September 5: 


To those who hope to settle the strike by some compromise, I wish to state 
that: 

Any settlement of the strike based on payment of wage scale in force previ- 
ous to April 9, will not be considered by the New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

: There is nothing in the outlook that would justify any change in policy since 
April 9. 

There is no difference of opinion among the manufacturers on this point, 
despite the rumors to the contrary. 

While it is obvious that the manufacturers would like to see the mills again 
in Operation, they can see no prospect of market conditions becoming such as 
to warrant paying higher wages than their competitors. 

The argument that some of our competitors have not reduced wages does not 
aves ne fact that those that have a lower wage scale are making the market 
or all. 

With no production from our mills for 20 weeks, the demand for fine goods is 
no stronger and prices are no higher than before the strike, which makes it plain 
that New Bedford does not control the fine goods market, and indicates also 
that higher prices will be stubbornly resisted by the trade. 

If the New Bedford mills begin producing again, it is a question as to whether 
present prices can be maintained in view of the larger quantities of goods offered 
to the market. 

While I can appreciate and make allowance for the attitude and feeling of 
those whose income is reduced, I can not understand the point of view of those 
who encourage the operatives to continue the strike after they have lost 20 
weeks of wages, nor can I comprehend how they can justify themselves. 

The community would not go bankrupt if the weekly pay roll was $540,000 a 
week instead of $600,000, but the $60,000 a week would be a welcome saving to 
our suffering stockholders. 


Bituminous coal strikes.—In addition to the agreements heretofore 
mentioned, applicable to the affected areas, a wage agreement, state- 
wide in its scope, subject to a referendum vote of Illinois coal miners, 
was signed by joint committees of miners and operators on Septem- 
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ber 1. The agreement was voted upon favorably on September 12 
and runs for four years, from September 16, 1928, to March 31, 1932, 
and provides for a basic wage scale of 91 cents a ton for tonnage 
workers and $6.10 per day for day workers, as compared with the old 
Jacksonville scale of $1.08 and $7.50, respectively. This settlement 
for Illinois, marks the end of several weeks of negotiation following 


the abandonment of a demand for retention of the Jacksonville scale 
of wages by the miners. 





—_—oow 
— 


Presidential Emergency Board For Dispute on Western 
Railroads 


N September 29, 1928, the President of the United States issued 
O a proclamation creating an Emergency Board to investigate 
the wage dispute between 47 western railroads and their con- 
ductors and trainmen. The board must report its findings to the 
President within 30 days. Its membership is as follows: 

James R. Garfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, Secretary of the Interior in 
the Roosevelt administration; Walter F. Stacy, of Raleigh, N. C., 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina; Prof. Davis 
R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambrid¢e, 
Mass.; Chester R. Howell, of Berkeley, Calif.; and George T. Baker, 
of Davenport, Iowa. 

This is the second time in the present calendar year that the Presi- 
dent has had to intervene under the railroad labor act, the first 
instance being in the case of the dispute between the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway and four railway labor organizations, 
which could not be adjusted by the United States Board of Mediation. 
The report of the first Emergency Board was made in May, 1928.” 


_ oe a 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1928 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrector or CoNcrLiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
T cised his good offices in connection with 39 labor disputes 
during August, 1928. These disputes affected a known total 
of 14,865 employees. The table following shows the name and loci- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurre«, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 
On September 1, 1928, there were 44 strikes before the depar'- 
ment for settlement and in addition 20 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was (+. 





2 Labor Review. Washington, June (p. 108) and August (pp. 114-117), 1928. 
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Strikes in Buenos Aires, 1927 


CCORDING to official statistics published by the Nationa] 
Department of Labor of Argentina! there were 56 strikes 


1927. 
The following table shows the number of strikes and strikers }y 
sex and by industry: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES IN BUENOS AIRES 
N 1927, BY INDUSTRY AND SEX 














j ’ “ — 


Number of strikers 




















| Number | 
Occupational group of oo 
| strikes Men Women Total 
| EE Le Se 1 iS [ee Baie 3, 500 
SR SE SE A I RE a ARI pe 1 150 | 100 250 
a ni Rin 5h eres wehs, ba kathtacish aigenines cite, 2 520 600 
pT RE A SE RS ae 12 1, 008 45 | 1, 053 
_ so Ee. TP ac ee seers, 9 2 Fees 59] 
RS nth ivdannkdbnetadnuetiwcaduate amid 4 _ a ae 85 
8 SF RE a a > oe 1 ola 250 
OO a eee ee ee Le 5 Sa eae 621 
TTA OR IS RS EB. Sa So ieteta = tare oe 68 
NN REE 3 ae. > 370 
a RE IRE eae appease ane sepa 2 teeter ate 90 
Slaughterhouse workers... -_........................___- 1 | eed 10 
_ Sane Ni Sie ae a tar ea a 4 6, Gt. ... .= 5.5. 25, 005 
Other transport workers____- oe F 10 | 4, 395 Cee 4, 395 
| ES Ry ae ee ee: chee * ete 56 36, 663 225 36, 888 





Es I | 





The causes of the strikes were questions of wages, hours of labor, 
organization, and working conditions. The strikes caused a loss of 
363,492 working-days and a loss of 2,087,730 pesos.” 





1 Asociacion del Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios. Buenos Aires, July 5, 1928, pp. 291-293. 
2 Average exchange rate of peso in 1927=96.3 cents. 





affecting 36,888 workers in the Federal capital during the year 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1928 


URING March, April, May, and June, 1928, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made a study of wages and hours of labor 
of wage earners in the cotton-goods manufacturing industry 
‘in the United States. Data were collected by agents of the bureau 
from the pay rolls and other records of 158 representative cotton 
‘mills in 11 States! for 49,861 males and 38,145 females. These 
States are the most important in number of wage earners, according 
to the 1925 Census of Manufactures, and in that year employed 
8814 per cent of the total number in the industry. 

The 1928 industry averages of full-time hours per week, earnings 
per hour, and full-time earnings per week and like figures for each of 
the specified years from 1910 to 1926 with index numbers of these 
averages (the 1913 average being taken as the base or 100 per cent) 
are presented in Table 1. The 1928 figures in detail will be avail- 
able later in bulletin form. The figures in the table are for employees 
in selected occupations only for each of the years from 1910 to 1914 
and for employees in all occupations in the industry from 1914 to 
1928. Prior to 1914, because of lack of funds and of time necessary 
to collect and compile reports, the wage studies in this and other indus- 
tries were limited to certain major occupations. Two sets of figures 
are shown for 1914—one for 36,578 employees in the selected occu- 
pations in the 90 establishments and the other for 78,582 employees 
in all ocupations in the 90 establishments. Average full-time hours 
per week for employees in all occupations in the industry in 1914 
were 0.4 of an hour per week (or 0.7 per cent) more than for those in 
selected occupations only, and average earnings were 1.2 cents per hour 
(or 7.3 per cent) less and 61 cents per week (or 6.6 per cent) less, for em- 
ployees in all occupations than for those in selected occupations. 

Index numbers are given (on the basis of 1913 =100) for the pur- 
| pose of making comparisons of one year with another. In order to 
make the series continuous and comparable, the index numbers for 
1914 for selected occupations have been increased or decreased in 
proportion to the increase or decrease in the averages for all occu- 
pations as between 1914 and the specified succeeding year. 

Average full-time hours per week decreased each year from 1910 to 
1920 and then gradually increased again up to 1928, the decrease 
between 1913 and 1920 amounting to 10.3 per cent and the increase 
between 1920 and 1928 to 3.1 per cent. 

_ Average earnings per hour increased greatly from 1910 to 1920, 
rising from an index of 87.5 to one of 323.5; they dropped, however, 
to 222.4 in 1922, increased again to 250.7 in 1924, and then decreased 
to 221 in 1926 and 218.3 in 1928. The increase between 1913 and 
1920 was 223.5 per cent and the decrease between 1920 and 1928 
was 32.5 per cent. Average full-time earnings per week followed 
somewhat the same course as earnings per hour, increasing from an 


—_—, 


| Alabama, Conneeticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
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index of 89.5 in 1910 to 291.8 in 1920, decreasing to 204.5 in 1999 
increasing again to 231.5 in 1924 and then falling to 205.2 in 199 
and to 202.7 in 1928. The increase between 1913 and 1920 was 1918 
per cent and the decrease between 1920 and 1928 was 30.5 per cent, 
The changes which were taking place in average full-time hours per 
week were responsible for the fact that average earnings per week did 
not increase or decrease as markedly as the average earnings per hour 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 T°) 1998 
[1913 average= 100] 
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| { ! | 





























| —— Index numbers of— 
| Aver- : z —. 
Num- | age Aver faite | Aver: | aver. | Aver 
ber of | Number | full- pd ani age | ve | age 
Year estab- | ofem- | time’| SAO; | earn. | full- | ge | full 
lish- | ployees | hours he time - = | time 
ments per + a me hours pt | @arne 
wee . per \INgS per 
week | week | Hour | w - 
Selected occupations: 
i Rr ga 59 | 20,725 58.5 | $0.140 | $8.16} 102.1 87.5 89, 5 
CMRP oD BREE BE ERE ed H. 88 | 34,397 58. 4 . 144 8.36 | 101.9 90. 0 91,7 
a, eae eee ae 88 | 35, 941 57.4 . 158 9.00 | 100.2 98. 8 98,7 
re i petenallaeet hatte o bile. 88 | 36, 498 57.3 . 160 9.12} 100.0] 100.0 100.( 
Reiss SL Sig ised 90 | 36,578) 56.4 . 165 9. 24 98.4 | 103.1 101.3 
All oecupations: 
__., LRA ERROR Ep SILOS Ee SS 90 | 78, 582 56. 8 . 153 2 ERG eee ae | 
I ae ee ee ee 106 | 85, 233 56. 9 . 179 10. 08 98. 6 120. 6 118.3 
its thes indies danaeie < <i¢-s~ near 106 | 81,121 56. 0 . 267 | 14.95 97.0 | 179.9 175.5 
1920__.____.- DITi LLCs. F261 G - 96 | 59, 548 51.8 .480 | 24. 86 89.7 | 323.5 291.8 
i aa Tits 97 | 62, 833 52. 8 .330 | 17. 42 91.5 | 222.4 204. 5 
SERA SEISS DS HE EES Eee $5 5 ese 114 77, 995 53. 0 .372 | 19.72 91.8} 250.7 231.5 
SE a ees ee 151 82, 982 53. 3 . 328 | 17.48 92.3} 221.0 205.2 
____ tap tt tees Bese FEI on 158 | 88, 006 53. 4 324 | 17.30 92.5] 218.3 | 227 








1 Two sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry—one for selected occupations and the ot her for 
all occupations in the industry. The 1910 to 1914 averages for selected occupations only are comparable one 
year with another, as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1914 to 1928. 


Table 2 presents for 1926 and 1928 the average full-time hours 
per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for all 
males and forall females, separately, in each of the selected occupa- 
tions in the cotton-goods manufacturing industry and for all other 
employees combined. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in 1926 in the various 
occupations ranged from 48.4 for mule spinners to 59.2 for spooler 
tenders, and of females from 49.8 for beamer tenders to 53.7 for creel- 
ers or tiers-in. The 1928 averages for males ranged from 48.3 for 
mule spinners to 57.8 for frame spinners, and for females from 49.6 
for slubber tenders to 54 for creelers or tiers-in. 

Average earnings per hour of males in 1926 in the various occupa- 
tions ranged from 19 cents for spooler tenders to 65.6 cents for rule 
spinners, and of females from 24.6 cents for spooler tenders and trim- 
mers or inspectors to 41.1 cents for beamer tenders. The 1|928 
averages for males ranged from 22.4 cents per hour for spooler tenders 
to 62.7 cents for mule spinners, and for sara from 23.9 cents for 
creelers or tiers-in to 44.2 cents for beamer tenders. 

Average full-timé earnings per week of males in 1926 ranged from 
$11.25 for spooler tenders to $31.75 for mule spinners, and of females 
from $12.94 for trimmers or inspectors to $20.47 for beamer tenders. 
The 1928 averages for males ranged from $12.30 per week for spooler 
tenders to $30.28 for mule spinners, and for females from $12.72 for 
trimmers or inspectors to $22.67 for beamer tenders. 
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“\BLE 2--AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY OCCUPATION 
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Num- 
. Average Average 
“ : ber of | Number | fi1-time | AVerage | full-time 
Occupation Sex Year og d em- hoars ny earnings 
ce Ae ployees | per week | Pek 20Ur | ner week 
Picker tenders-------------------- Male_-.-_-- 1926 151 964 4. 1 $0. 297 $16. 07 
1928 157 1, 171 54.5 - 382 18 37 
‘ard tenders and strippers - -- -- -- oOo 28 ee 151 1, 644 54.1 17. 
Cod 1928 197 | 1,757 2 314 17.02 
cord Grn oe Bis * haha 1926 14 4 3. 41 
Card grim 1928 149 507 53.9 "407 21.94 
Drawing-frame tenders. .-.......- — =e a = 822 rs : : ~ 5 4 
‘ i JA. ° le 
Tomnees) Se Bo ee ae ee See 
glubber tem@emWe..2.1.-222.0-.-.. Male_____. 1926 148 1, 091 54. 3 ‘377 20. 47 
1928 155 1, 104 54.5 365 19. 89 
Female___ 1026 1 82 0 1 308 19. 4 
1928 1 ; , 
Ineeder temders............--..--- Male.__._- 1926 139 2, 545 55. 1 . 343 18. 90 
ance 1928 47] 2913 55.1 "345 19.01 
Female.__| 1926 124 2, 950 51.0 . 368 18. 77 
1928 127 2, 995 51.2 . 359 18. 38 
Spinners, male... ..-........------ Male-_____- 1926 8 200 48. 4 . 656 31.75 
1928 13 316 48.3 . 627 30. 28 
Spinners, frame_........---.-.---- ren ene no po os — = = 
Female.__.| 1926 151 9, 684 53. 5 ‘282 15.09 
1928 158 | 10,418 52.9 . 276 14. 60 
Defers . sd giseiieses bib bs soc cctess Male... __- 1926 146 3, 657 54. 2 . 307 16. 64 
1928 154 3, 945 54. 6 311 16. 98 
Female.___| 1926 32 502 51.4 344 17. 68 
| 1928 23 392 51.4 . 325 16. 71 
Spooler tenders. ..............---- Male.....- — : oi or : P = = _ 
Female.___| 1926 151 4, 136 53. 6 246 13. 19 
| 1928 158 4, 617 53.7 243 13. 05 
Creelers or tiers-in.............__- Male._...- = * 4 = 4 r = = 4 
Female.__.| 1926 117 640 53.7 249 13. 37 
: 1928 126 718, 54.0 . 239 12. 91 
Warper tenders....-........-..--- Male_..... — = : 7) = : ‘ = = - 
Female....|_ 1926 118 581 52. 6 . 347 18. 25 
1928 119 572 52.8 . 329 17. 37 
Beamer tenders_.................- Male..._-. oo = a rg: ‘ 1) > 4 
Female ioe | 5] | 8) ta] Be 
Slasher GNI... .... 04-2... Male...... 1926 146 751 53.3 ‘41 21. 91 
1928 154 786 53.7 . 396 21.27 
Drawere-Gi meee. 45-25 24-83-..- oF ee ood " 7 ~ ; r = > > 
Pomel... 98 | ue) 9 | RL BT] IR GO 
Drawing-in machine tenders...__ Male.____- 1928 63 110 53.3 ‘441 23. 51 
Female____| 1928 ll 21 52.7 414 21. 82 
Warp-tying machine tenders_____- Male...... 1926 113 278 54.0 . 422 22. 79 
1928 108 254 54. 1 407 22. 02 
Loom Gepbiiie dia i hie , = - 3, 329 ft -- = = 
1 1 3. 541 . ; . 
Weavetes ctcaes. 2 ii do.......| 1926 151 = 53. 2 : a ae 
1928 158} 10,3 53.4 3 ’ 
| Female.___| 1926 151 7, 596 51.9 . 375 19. 46 
1928 158 8, 123 52.2 . 371 19. 37 
lrimmers or inspectors._________. | Male...... 1926 M4 = oe ‘ - as ~ 
1928 : ‘ . 
Fomele....| Sas | wil g3| ss} snl an 
Other employees................ _.| Male.....- 1925 151 21 226 53 8 308 16. si 
1928 i : 930 : : 
Female.___| 1926 149 6, 369 53.1 _ 252 13. 38 
1928 157 6, 304 52. 5 . 256 13. 44 
All employees.____..._____- Male...... 1926 151} 46,879 53. 8 347 18. 67 
1928 158 | 49, 861 53.9 345 18. 60 
Female____| 1926 151 |” 36, 103 52.8 301 15. 89 
1928 158 | 38, 145 52.9 . 296 15. 66 
All employees, male and fe- |_______.___- 1926 151 82, 982 53.3 .328 17. 48 
male. 1928 158 | 88, 006 53. 4 . 324 17. 30 
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Table 3 presents for each State, for 1928, the average full-time hou. 
per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week of ¢). 
ployees in four of the selected occupations in the cotton-goods tany. 
facturing industry. 

In the occupation of speeder tenders, the average full-time hoy. 
per week of males ranged in the various States from 48.5 to 56.2 and 
those of females from 48 to 56.3 per week. The average for all sales 
in this occupation was 55.1 and for all females 51.2 perweek. Average 
earnings per hour of males, by States, ranged from 27.6 to 48.8 cents 
and those of females from 25.8 to 42.1 cents, while the average for all 
males was 34.5 cents and for all females 35.9 cents per hour. Average 
full-time earnings per week of males ranged from $15.18 to $25.88 
and of females from $14.19 to $22.04. The average for all males in 
the occupation in all States was $19.01 and for all females $18.38. 


TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 4 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, |9x 
BY SEX AND STATE 





















































Number | ,,; Average ’ Average 
; : ; ’ of es- Number full-time Average full-time 
Occupation, sex, and State tablish- of em- | hours per earnings hernine 
ments ployees | week per hour | per week 
j } 
Speeder tenders, male: 
Alabama ---.. BES 2. SS eee > ee 6 | 136 | 55. 0 $0. 276 $15. 18 
RE FES EEE SEO ee 4 42 50. 7 . 453 22. 97 
REE SERRE REN: Se 15 500 | 55.9 . 307 | 17. 1¢ 
ee ee now.’ Slee ae See 5 | 29 55. 0 . 390 21. 45 
BinssmeBtinette...-< 221 =.=. 2115.21 18 240 | 52.7 461 24. 9 
ey IG, oe dt ea beeen 5 62 53.8 . 481 25. 88 
ee ES Ee ee? ee ee 3 33 | 48. 5 . 476 23. 09 
ee 2 ee ce 51 | 950 | 56. 2 . 333 18. 7] 
ee OS RE URL, > aA a 14 92 | 52.7 . 488 25.72 
RS Se a aa SS 23 | 696 | 55. 0 . 296 16, 28 
lt GS BS 5 Ee: E, 3 | 133 | 55.2 . 385 | 21. 25 
he Se ee eee eee | 147/ 2,913 | 55.1 345 19. 01 
Speeder tenders, female: | | 
SSE a ee ee a 6 | 167 55. 0 . 258 14.19 
DS 3. stot tet. 2 oe de ae 6 | 171 50. 2 . 390 19, 58 
Ns 6s thc gbirsdimdsdbaxnwiaablpines 10 | 175 56. 3 . 294 16.55 
SE EE ES ee SS oe | 5 174 54.0 . 315 17.01 
SBE EE eee ee oe 23 1,117 48. 0 . 366 17. 57 
ESS EES 2 Serene Ost | 6 206 53.1 415 22. 04 
at Sel RS ee TS SA ee 3 172 | 48.4 . 393 19. 02 
Ce ee eee 34 165 | 55.7 . 305 16. 99 
TE ES IES ag 5 RR Bi, Se 15 433 | 52.0 | . 421 21. 89 
SN ee eee es ae 16 189 | 55.0 . 274 15. 07 
ss See) eee ee 3 26 55.3 . 338 18. 69 
Tet ices -isks- cdg Gi 127| 2,995 | 51.2 | . 359 5. 38 
Spinners, frame, male: ’ 
IE cee cbovcanccnctensnenssossh= 2 3 | 55.0 | . 369 20. 30 
EE I SR OS ll 235 59.9 | . 408 24. 44 
alee, a 4 25 | 53. 6 - 466 24. 98 
ERE S OR OEE Ft Se 2 10 48. 0 . 451 21. 60 
Pear Cree. Si as nc Ligabien | 10 103 | 58.0 | . 219 12. 70 
ee aS eee eae ee 11 87 55.0 | . 200 11. 00 
RE ORNS (oR BRE ETS So | 3 24 | 54. 4 | . 272 14. 80 
| ES ARR VES 43 487 | 57.8 | 
Spinners, frame, female: 
iin. cs Uaitans~aacdcuseesc4s8ee~ 6 695 | 55. 0 
nN S873 oe a oie 6 224 51.2 
OS 6 TR ES <I is ee See Oe 16 1, 494 56.1 
RGR REC: pee oe ee 5 266 54.0 
OE RED SE IE i A Se 23 1, 570 48. 0 
mew eee, 05-5. a aS, 6 516 53. 6 
SUCRE TE ooo as ike es 3 233 48. 3 
PROT GRD GIB 8s citcdeccnsuteddbcesused~ 52 2, 283 | 55.9 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 4 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1928, 
: BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 















Number Number Average Average 






: Average > 
Occupation, sex, and State of es- ofem- | full-time | garnings | full-time 
tablish- levees hours per re hour earnings 
ments ploy week pe per week 
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Spinners, frame, female—Continued. 






RN inn owe <p ceccee qqegn~sonen copes 15 647 52. 5 $0. 367 $19. 27 
eB A ee ee 23 2, 257 55. 0 . 215 11. 83 
jk SS a eee se 3 233 ‘ 




















Loom fixers, male: 
















SE Eel ose neneb ep nam ampeleas 6 220 55. 0 . 395 21. 73 
ee hl IE i ll SS A SEF 6 123 51.4 . 589 30. 27 
re So RS IG ae PPPs SE 16 450 56. 2 . 379 21. 30 
int cnnctas ener mpenneren on 5 120 54. 0 . 548 29. 59 
EER ae BST eee ae eee 2 23 647 49. 4 . 592 29. 24 
ER a oy ere 6 183 53.7 . 647 34. 74 
PI ce nakcocccmcadoscncqneen 3 113 48.5 . 606 29. 39 
NOD inns do SRL oS dn idee 52 752 56. 1 . 418 23. 45 
EE incr atswintien = utitin agen 15 266 51.9 . 615 31. 92 
RGR Bele CSR Ree ee belie 23 574 55. 0 . 377 20. 74 
Vas ne deere oneinns) snninnngent 3 93 55, 2 . 481 26. 55 

DM a dtiidet-apede-craaunass tact 158 | 3, 541 | 53.7 . 482 25. 88 
































OE RTE ss SS a eee 6 55. 0 .3ll 17. 11 

Pee Sars or toc ects ds addeaianietniees 6 50. 7 . 446 22. 61 

SEI Pet pee OSS Pee er oe eee ee Ce 16 56. 1 . 309 17. 33 
ES he A ee. aomeakE: 5 54. 0 . 424 22. 90 
SN ,, o., ancmanunnchoiantitaipeaea 23 50. 0 . 431 21. 55 
I ns wipderhceasnnscccnsenipaigidiinieiel 6 54.3 . 501 27. 20 
6 SERIES Ea age a Re: 3 48. 6 . 538 26. 15 
Ness bec cdbcssedddedbsawossue 52 55.9 . 370 20. 68 
RES 2 Sb so decthcctinasmadbsekuces 15 52. 2 . 498 26. 00 
EN A a ae ee aa 23 55. 0 . 313 17. 22 
WiC a.. ... «non. odeoeuoeoen saeemn 3 55.1 . 406 22. 37 
NSE SO elec 158 | 10,326 | 53. 4 | 392 20. 93 


























Weavers, female: 

Sit duce cennanewdweccesuenseecss 6 384 55. 0 . 299 16. 45 
ETERS SSIES SSE a SEE 6 451 50. 2 . 405 20. 33 
RARE Be 16 718 56. 0 . 292 16. 35 
SS SSS § ee NL Raat 5 179 54.0 . 397 21. 44 
i a Se a el 23 2, 742 48.0 . 405 19. 44 
ein a oecnumedinnabened 6 223 52.5 . 493 25. 88 
Be SE fC UU Ala dk dcn nce wtdensbdodel 3 196 48.5 . 458 22. 21 
PEIN |... wi. Subncrenn Sul inewb aloes 52 1, 514 55.9 . 333 18. 61 
EES Sea epee eee 15 573 52.0 . 469 24. 39 
0 TTT. AE SES ARE SES: 23 968 55. 0 . 277 15. 24 
WH acilacebuusseathous cccéceusi sexu 3 175 55. 2 . 349 19. 26 

NE EE SS ae a 158 8, 123 | 52.2 .371 19. 37 














Table 4 shows, for each sex and for both sexes combined, the aver- 
age full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings 
per week in each State in 1926 and in 1928. 

Average full-time hours per week for all males in 1926 in various 
States ranged from 49 to 57, and for females from 48 to 56.9. The 
average hours for males in 1928 ranged from 48.6 in the State with 
the lowest to 56.2 in the one with the highest average, and for females 
from 47.9 to 56 per week. The average for males and females com- 
bined, or the industry, ranged from 48.5 to 57 in 1926 and from 48.5 to 
56.1 in 1928. Between 1926 and 1928 averages for males and females 
combined decreased in five States, increased in four States, and 
remained unchanged in two States. 

Average earnings per hour for males in 1926 ranged by States from 
26.5 cents to 46.8 cents, for females from 20.9 to 39 cents, and for both 
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sexes combined from 24.2 to 42.9 cents. For males the low rate 
remained in 1928 the same as in 1926, but the high rate was only 45,5 
as compared with 46.8 cents in the former year. Forfemales the low 
rate was in 1928, 21.6 but the high rate was 38.1 cents. For },oth 
sexes combined the range in 1928 was from 24.4 to 41.9 cents per hi jur. 
Between 1926 and 1928, average earnings per hour for both soxes 
decreased in 4 and increased in 7 of the 11 States included in the study, 
The decreases by States ranged from 0.8 to 4.2 cents per hour, and 
the increases by States ranged from 0.2 to 1.3 cents per hour. For 
males and females in all States combined, or the industry, averages 
decreased from 32.8 cents per hour in 1926 to 32.4 cents in 1928. 

Average full-time earnings per week for males in 1926 ranged by 
States from $14.55 to $25.27, for females from $11.43 to $20.90, and 
for both sexes combined from $13.26 to $23.08 per week. The 192 
averages for males ranged from $14.58 to $24.52, for females from 
$11.88 to $20.31, and for both sexes combined from $13.42 to $22.46 
perweek. Between 1926 and 1928 average full-time earnings per week 
for both sexes combined decreased in 4 and increased in 7 of the 11 
States covered in these two years. The decreases by States ranged 
from 62 cents to $2.20 per week and the increases ranged from 16 to 
97 cents per week. For males and females in all States combined, or 
the industry, the average full-time weekly earnings decreased from 
$17.48 in 1926 to $17.30 per week in 1928. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERAGE 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY STATE AND SEX 






























































| umber of | Average full- Average full- 
z Number of ‘ Average earn- ‘ eal 
ee , employees ———— pm ings per hour ine week 
State and sex | 
. | ; | 
1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 1926 1928 1926 1928 1926 1928 
Alabama: 
ig ah K is abe 6 6 | 3,129| 3,185 54.9 55.0 | $0. 265 | $0. 0265) $14.55 | $14.58 
eee 6 6 | 2,223 2,426 54.7 55. 0 . 209 .216 | 11.43 11. 88 
tak Oa ieig nahi 6 6 5,352 | 5,611 54.8 55. 0 . 242 . 244 13. 26 13. 42 
Connecticut : | 
REE SES 6 6| 1,566 1,645 50.9 50.9 . 419 .423 | 21.33 21. 53 
SE si ccrtcin eenes nies 6 6 1, 352 1, 464 50. 6 50.7 . 348 . 352 17. 61 17. 85 
_ eRe rae 6 6| 2,918; 3,109) 50.8) 50.8/| .386) .391| 19.61 19. 86 
Georgia . al > 
pS 2 eas Gee 6 15 16 5, 988 6, 679 57.0 56. 2 . 268 . 281 15. 28 15. 79 
RR oh sa: ifiia neinine 15 16 | 3,777} 4, 598 56. 9 56.0 . 220 .228 | 12.52 12.77 
ETE TE 15 16 | 9,765 | 11,277 57.0 56. 1 . 250 .260 | 14.25 14. 59 
Maine: bi, 
ilies atlicinns x 3 5 1, 482 1, 163 54.0 54.1 . 415 . 370 22. 41 20), 02 
Shae com Be: 5 5 | 1,755) 1,477 53.8 54.0 . 327 . 291 17. 59 71 
Os on cuael 5 5 | 3,237 {| 2,640 53.9 54.1 . 369 .327 | 19.89 17 69 
Massachusetts 
Bees...o. 06s ddiis 23 23 | 8,611 | 9,223 49.0 49.7 . 450 .427 | 22.05 21. 22 
IL sn cininicmmseiainas 23 23 | 8,694 9, 112 48.0 47.9 . 374 .353 | 17.95 16. 91 
esi intet tb isc 23 23 | 17,305 | 18,335 48. 5 48.8 . 413 392 l ). 18 
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7 \nuz 4.-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERAG 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY STATE AND SEX—Continued 











Average full- 

¢ Average earn- ; 

establish- time hours per | * time earnings 
ments employees week ings per hour per week 


State and sex 





| 
Number of! Number of Average full- | 
| 


1926 | 1928 | 1926 1928 1926 1928 1926 1928 1926 1928 
















































































Vr Sa an 6| 6] 2,110] 1,969] 54.0| 53.9 | $0.468 | $0.455 | $25.27 | $24.52 
Female....------.-- 6| 6] 2,163] 2,018} 53.6) 53.3] .390} .381] 20.90| 20.31 
Tél 23s.-2-... 6| 6] 4,273| 3,987|/ 53.8| 53.6| .429| .419| 23.08| 22.46 
New York: 
Pe on 3} 3] 978; 945| 496/ 486) .446/ .439| 2212) 21.34 
Female. ...-.------- 3} 3] 1,216] 1,156| 48.7 | 48.4 | .383| .375| 1865] 18.15 
et 3| 3] 2194] 2101, 491| 485) .412| .404] 20.23] 19.59 
North Carolina: 
vr 2 47| 52]|.11,362 | 12,561) 55.8) 55.8) .308| .312] 17.19] 17.41 
Female. ...--------- 47| 52| 6,259] 6,949) 55.8) 55.8] .252| .262| 14.06] 14.62 
Told. h..---. 47| 52] 17,621 | 19,510/ 55.8| 558) .289| .205| 16.13] 16.46 
Rhode Island: 
PT i 12; 15] 2,396/ 2,900) 503] 521) .440| .443] 2213] 23.08 
Female_..--.......- 12| 15] 2,375!) 2,764) 50.1] 522| .372| .373| 1864] 19.47 
Teh ctinesoretes 12| 15] 4,771| 5,754| 50.2] 52.2) .407| .410] 20.43] 21.40 
South Carolina: 
itewindineced 22| 231] 7,655| 8,116; 55.2| 55.0; .272| .281) 15.01] 15.46 
FOE dnidisncnncon 22| 2) 4,976 | 5,254| 55.0) 550] .219) .224] 1205) 12.32 
a 22| 23 | 12,631 | 13,370| 55.1| 55.0] .252| .260] 13.89] 14.30 
Virginia: 
TP >. Re 3| 3] 1,274] 1,385| 55.2) 55.2] .332] .345] 1833] 19.04 
Female. ..--.-.-.... 3} 3] 888) 927| 552] 55.1| .262] .272] 1446| 14.99 
aoe 3} 3| 2162) 2,312] 55.2] 551} .308| .316] 16.73 | 17.41 
All States: 
ve ae 151 | 158 | 46,879 | 49,861 | 53.8| 53.9] .347/ .345| 1867] 18.60 
Female... .-.-....- 151 | 158 | 36,103 | 38,145 | 628] 529] .301| .296] 15.89| 15.66 
Ti ==... 151 | 158 | 82,982 | 88,006 | 53.3/ 53.4| .328/ .324| 17.48] 17.30 
} j 























Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor, July 1, 1928 


HE data upon which this survey is based are entrance rates 
only; that is, rates of pay per hour for unskilled adult male 
common: laborers when first hired. 

The term ‘‘common labor’”’ has many interpretations among differ- 
ent industries, and even among different localities or plants in the 
same industry. Also, many employers make a practice of increasin 
the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated length of service, provide 
a sufficient degree of fitness for the job has been developed; otherwise 
the employee is dropped. Owing to these difficulties in the way of 
securing comparable data as to wage rates for common labor, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has confined these statistics to entrance 
rates alone. 

This survey is limited to 13 important industries, which require 
considerable numbers of common laborers. Some establishments 
have reported two rates—for example, one for the 10-hour day and 
one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored or Mexican 
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workers; these distinctions have not been maintained in the taly. 
lated data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates are shown 
for those geographic divisions where there are large numbers of ¢o|- 
ored or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are shown for 
localities where an 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 

The industries included in this survey and the number of cominon 
laborers employed at entrance rates in the establishments reporting 
in each specified industry, on July 1, 1928, are as follows: : 


Automobiles 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies _ —-_-__--_-_- 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Iron and steel 


I bles See ES SSD SS a Fe RRS agi 

Paper and pulp 

Petroleum refining 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Public utilities 16, 167 
41, 845 


The number of common laborers employed at entrance rates in 
the establishments reporting in each of the nine geographic divisions 
of the United States, on July 1, 1928, was: 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


The weighted average hourly common-labor entrance rate for the 
several industries combined, on July 1, 1928, was 44.9 cents. The 
general-contracting industry reported the highest rate, $1.124, in 
the Middle Atlantic division, while the lowest rate, 16 cents, was paid 
in the sawmill industry, in the South Atlantic division. 

The highest average rate per hour for any industry, 57.2 cents, 
appears in the automobile industry, followed by 47.4 cents in general 
contracting, 46 cents in electrical machinery, and 45.4 cents in 
petroleum refining; the lowest average rate, 31.7 cents, appears in the 
sawmill industry. 

The highest average rate in the nine geographic divisions, 51.6 
cents, appears in the Kast North Central division. The New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Pacific divisions show average rates ranging 
between 46.9 cents and 48.2 cents. The lowest average rate, 26 
cents, appears in the East South Central division. ; 

The weighted average entrance rates per hour for all industries 
represented in this study, including general contracting, have been 4s 
follows: July 1, 1926, 42.8 cents; October 1, 1926, 43.4 cents; January 
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|, 1927, 43.2 cents; July 1, 1927, 42.6 cents; January 1, 1928, 43 cents; 
July 1, 1928, 44.9 cents. 

Omitting data for general contracting, which industry was first 
included in these compilations on July 1, 1926, average entrance rates 
per hour for the periods studied have been: January 1, 1926, 40.2 
cents; April 1, 1926, 40.5 cents; July 1, 1926, 40.9 cents; October 1, 
1926, 40.9 cents; January 1, 1927, 41 cents; July 1, 1927, 40.4 cents; 
January 1, 1928, 41.1 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.1 cents. 

The rather pronounced increase in the average rate for July 1, 
1928, as compared with average rates for previous periods, is due to 
the great activities of certain very large plants during the last few 
months. These plants have high entrance rates, and recent activities 
have necessitated the taking on of vast numbers of common laborers. 

The table following shows, for each industry included, the high, 
low, and average common-labor entrance rates per hour in each 
eeographic division and in the United States as a whole: 


HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1928 


{The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common labor] 















































Geographic division 
Industry ated New | Mid-| East | West |. .¢p,| East | West 
ee Eng-| de | North) North|/°{%""|South|South|Moun-) Pa- 
ie “ At- | Cen- | Cen- |)2)4;,| Cen-| Cen-| tain | cifie 
| ‘ane \lantic| tral | tral tral | tral 
Automobiles: Cents | Cents| Cents| Cents | Cents | Cents| Cents | Cents| Cents Cent 
ne ea le eplglaaeclliplieseanba pe Se 20.0 | S60 |: Gee f-..2--]-....- CB na aegilil | 50.0 
PT hr aS ners 62.5 |_.--.-- 62.5 | 62.5 | 625 |......|..-... Brel Ser | 55.0 
hie, gn nda 2 <0 = sare = oe 1. ae tee Ay © 2 eae oe ee Mes | 61.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta: 
EES SS Sa ee 17.5 | 40.0 | 36.0} 30.0} 27.0] 17.5 |17.5 | 25.0) 38.5) 42.5 
eee ara ahaa case ols 54.0 | 50.0 | 54.0] 47.5] 37.5 | 40.0 | 37.0 | 37.5 | 40.0) 53.0 
; Avereae “TTS #e. USS EEO eee ee eee 39.4 | 48.2 | 47.6 | 38.9 | 32.7 | 27.1 | 25.0) 27.8 | 39.2) 47.1 
“ement: 
TEE? 2S ee & Ee eee | , * soe 35.0} 35.0} 33.0 j_----- 26.0 | 25.0 |_.-.--- 34.0 
SE ee eee eee 56.0 |_....-. 45.0 | 44.0 | 43.5 |__---- 40.0 | 28.0 |_.-.--- 56.0 
BR ST Sg i ORNS. SMt sy 4 ee 42.6 | 39.0] 35.4 |_...-- tee = » Se 49.5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies: 
Es heen wctktbaepcate nce 31 35.0 | 38 ke. | fee See ee eee 
SS ES eee oe te 5dgad 55.0 | 48.0 | 51.0} 55.0 40.0 | 45.0 oN Se ee ee 
SE han cnnchuhonsdunn ane 4.0 | 4.8 }44.1] @.0] 36.3 | 426 |....-..j......].......]...... 
— and machine-shop prod- 
ucts: 
Ns en es Coa cepen, 20.0 | 33.0 | 30.0] 35.0) 33.0] 20.0 | 22.5 | 225] 40.0) 44 
ET ee ee Eee eee ee 55.0 | 45.0 | 51.0} 55.0) 50.0 | 48.8 | 37.5 | 31.3 | 40.0) 55. 
lp aaa a Si = 38.4 | 39.0 | 40.4) 422) 39.4 | 27.8 | 31.0] 28.4] 40.0) 51. 
Iron and steel: 
SE roa 6 | 20.0 | 40.0} 30.0) 35.0) 35.0 | 20.0 | 23.5 |._._-- 41.0; 42, 
i SES ane Se ee aoe | 50.0) 45.0) 50.0} 50.0| 40.0 | 44.0} 31.0 |_____- 49.0) 46. 
ae Pe ore. 42.5 | 41.8 | 42.6 | 43.9)! 37.4 | 36.4 | 27.8 |__.--- 48.8) 43. 
Leather: 
| aS PPLE GES eee ce ae 22.5 | 47.9 | 33.0] 30.0 |__.-_-- 22:5 |.26.0 1... hous. 43. 
a ll aie A 62.5 | 54.2] 50.0] 60.0 |__-__.. o.0 | oe. O4......1..4->-- 62. 
Se ee aeees 42.3 | 50.3 | 45.1 See fooscacs gba EE SRR eae 50. 
Lumber (sawmills): 

URES dhastcesesoscssces 16.0 | 33.3 | 30.0} 30.0 | 30.0] 16.0) 17.5 | 20.0] 25.0} 29. 
oe “Eee Te ERIS es nreee ane 62.5 | 36.0 | 40.0 | 62.5) 37.5 | 35.0 | 25.0] 25.0} 42.5) 50. 
i i A RR aS 31.7 | 34.4 | 37.6 | 35.6) 34.5 | 21.5 | 21.0 | 22.8} 37.4] 42. 

Paper and pulp: 
ES SSE Ae eee eee 25.0 | 33.3 | 32.0 32.5 35.0 | 30.0 | 25.6 | 25.0 |_..---- 40. 
Re Se ee atcccs 55.0 | 50.0 | 50.0; 55.0) 45.0 | 38.3 | 28.0 | 30.0 j|___---- 51. 
Wet 55 Ls 44.3 | 47.6 | 41.7 | 45.8 | 39.5 | 36.4 | 25.9 | 26.8 |__.____- 42. 
Petroleum refining: 
St Og eee 30.0 j.....- 45.0 50.0 | 50.0 | 30.0 |__---- 30.0 | 45.0} 63. 
RT 2 YW Cee 53.0} 50.0) 60.0 | 50.0 |__---- 51.0} 60.0) 62. 
SE bcdiininncneonncnaccenes 45.4 j.....-. 46.7 | 50.0| 50.0 | 44.2 |..---. 41.6 | 54.0] 87. 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1928—Continued 














| oe = 


Geographic division 





BS 
T nited| Mid- 


Industry States | New East | West South East | West 






































| | ne dle | North} North At- South|South|Moun-) }.- 
| lore At- | Cen- | Cen- |) antici Cen- | Cen-| tain | cific 
lantic} tral tral tral | tral 
| | ——S — —— — 
_— 
Cents | Cents| Cents| Cents | Cents | Cents| Cents| Cents| Cents | Ce nis 
} 
Slaughtering and meat packing ry | UP me ye os oe 
_ ee 8c. tot et es TE Rey 7. . ‘ +6 . ‘ {_ _ 4 .0 10.0) 
FRETS PPT a WEAR EE AGL 50.0 | 50.0 | 45.0 45.0 45.0 | 40.0 |_____- 42.5 40.0 12.5 
» Average. ee | 42.2 | 43.2 | 41.7] 42.1] 423] 40.0]... 41.9] 40.0] 42.9 
ublic utilities: 
ON ited 64 sb er eern<dessnie oe 20.0 | 35.0 | 40.0 | 32.5] 30.0 | 20.0 | 25.0} 25.0] 35.0 | 33.0 
tet Baan one See ili. 75.0 | 59.5 | 56.3 75.0 40.0 | 45.0 | 40.0 | 50.0 42.0 | 56.3 
G ———_. Adee dinnssek~- diss | 42.9 | 44.6 | 44.9 51.5 34.0 | 31.7 | 29.7 | 30.2 36.3 | ).7 
eneral contracting: 
et eS sath bho DA FLO EMS LETS | 17.5 | 35.0 | 30.0] 25.0 | 30.0 | 20.0 | 17.5 | 20.0] 35.0) 37.5 
Ten Oe ee | 112.5 | 79.0 [112.5 | 90.0} 75.0] 75.0 | 40.0 | 50.0} 62.5) 75.0 
i Fs cteaie act et valle 47.4 | 56.9 | 57.5 | 56.4] 41.4 | 28.4 | 27.3 | 34.7] 47.2 | 0.3 
Total: Low i eek hel As See als Se | 16.0 | 33.0 | 30.0 25. 0 27.0 | 16.0 | 17.5 | 20.0 25.0 | 29.0 
isi te WN eilihicoliyceset | 112.5 | 79.0 |112. 5 90. 0 75.0 | 75.0 | 40.0 | 51.0 62.5 | 75.0 
BIO onc de wkcicon cake | 44.9 | 48.2 | 47.8 51.6 41.3 | 29.4 | 26.0 | 33.8 44.0) 46.9 





! Includes street railways, gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
? Includes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 








Wages and Hours of Labor in European Coal Mines 


STUDY of wages and hours of labor in the coal-mining in- 

A dustry of the principal coal-producing countries of Europe 

has recently been published by the International Labor Office. ' 

The data relate to the year 1925. The countries covered are Belgium, 

Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 

Poland, and the Saar territory. In 1925 these countries produced 

about 95 per cent of the total European output, although only about 
45 per cent of the world output. 


Hours of Labor 


ABLE 1, taken from the report, shows the average daily hours of 
work in 1925 in the coal mines of the countries mentioned. The 
hours of attendance of underground workers were reduced to a uni- 
form basis; that is, the length of the individual day shift, corresponding 
to the time spent by the individual worker from the moment he en- 
tered the cage to descend to the moment he left the cage after being 
raised to the surface. The hours spent at the face were obtained by 
subtracting from the hours of attendance the time spent in walking 
from the shaft bottom to the place of work and vice versa, and the 
average length of breaks in the working time, no deductions being 
made for other time losses resulting from elements inherent in tlie 
work. The hours of labor of surface workers were determined 01) 
practically the same basis in the different countries, the “‘hours 0! 
real work” being based on the legal or contractual hours, excludiny 
breaks. 





1International Labor Office. Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours of work), No. 18: Wag:s 
and hours of work in the coal-mining industry. Geneva, 1928. 
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Tapic 1—AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF LABOR IN EUROPEAN COAL MINES, 1925 

















| 
| Underground workers | gurface 
| workers’ 
Country and district | og 
| Hours of | Hours at ps qi Ox 
attendance face Breaks 
Germany: Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min.| Hrs. Min. 
Rubl_.-----------------+-+--------------------------------------- 8 0 0 0 10 0 
Aachen wie ne nn nn ee een ee 8 30 0 0 10 0 
Upper is Shinn 94.4 e qnibnn 644558 see sa-sopt ede ae 8 30 0 0 10 0 
Lower Silesia a ne nn ee ne ee ee ee ee ee eee 8 0 0 0 9 0 
Saxony ba OOS SHES Owe dmaetdan Ss bod oS oe oS coheed cceSooesegaeedussce 8 0 6 15 q 0 
Belgium _-_--.--------------------- wee ee nen ne eee e+ +--+ + - ee 7 50 6 20 8 0 
France o wees eceee ese Se eessccoess - o-<--e-+-- eee eee e oe eee cecs 7 44 6 17 7 59 
Great Brite cice cs otgaies+guequsdes- 440 4g d-sasd cohen ok shactidad j 7 30 5 45 7 45 
NotherlanG@ncttaasectge hoes osekcs yancecones Sasktel a tncosgnbnaeeeds 8 0 6 20 8 0 
Poland: | 
OT RP eS eae eee a eS. Vee as a nee 8 0 6 16 8 0 
Dombe ede eve tied ee oes lost ou eyes nt eB oes cl sl 8 0 6 16 8 0 
Roop | _- idee eb edidh <b bee ap<nsagiiombakelsp ice -hbpopedatd 7 30 0 0 0 0 
F enehignly Vi MCE Aete tawnein nat n0<s a _iden eh thbio>dateeh mewn . | 7 25 6 55 7 45 














It will be noted that the daily hours of attendance exceeded 8 in 
only two districts—Aachen and Upper Silesia in Germany, where 
they were 844—the figures for the other countries or districts varying 
from 7 hours and 25 minutes to 8 hours. The hours at the face in 
the localities for which figures are given varied from 534 hours to 6 
hours and 55 minutes. The time spent in walking underground to 
and from the work place, and in breaks, although reported to vary 
sconsiderably from mine to mine, averaged about the same in the 
different countries and districts, running from 1 hour and 27 minutes 
to 1 hour and 45 minutes. Consequently, the hours at the face show 
differences in the several localities similar to those found in hours of 
attendance. The daily hours of work at the surface varied from 9 to 
10 in the five districts of Germany for which figures were obtained 
but in the other countries they were 8 or less. 

Since 1925 the hours of work have been somewhat reduced in Ger- 
many by various arbitration awards, while in Great Britain the coal 
‘mines act of 1926 has permitted increases in hours. 


Wages 


HE report states that the task of rendering the wage data com- 

parable was complicated by the large number of different elements 
»on which the calculation of average wages was based. In order to 
compare the average earnings per time unit they were converted into 
gold franes as @ common unit of measure and the averages obtained 
were related to the highest average, that for Great Britain, which was 
taken as the base or 100. In addition the average earnings have been 
expressed in terms of retail prices of foodstuffs in order to calculate 
index numbers of comparative real earnings, also with Great Britain as 
the base. Thus, the average earnings expressed in terms of gold show 
the purchasing power of the earnings in the international market, while 
the average earnings expressed in terms of retail prices show the pur- 
chasing power of these earnings in the internal market and indicate 
the relative standard of living of mine workers in the different coun- 
> nes and districts. 
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The basis of the wage calculations was the total wages bill, com. 
prising the aggregate sum of the miners’ actual earnings. In add ition 
to money wages miners often receive various kinds of allowances ang 
benefits and in several countries a considerable portion of the wages 
consists of these additional emoluments. Therefore account was taken 
of every possible element of income which the workers received by 
reason of their employment in and about the mines. _ It is pointed oy 
that a particularly controversial point is that relating to advantages 
which the workers receive from the various social insurance schemes. 
In view of the importance of this question, two different conceptions 
of the total wages bill were applied, the one excluding and the other 
including payments by employers toward social insurance. This item 
constitutes from 4 to 12 per cent of the total wages bill. 

Table 2 gives for underground workers the index numbers of average 
earnings, including and excluding employers’ contributions to social 
insurance, expressed in terms of gold francs and in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of the earnings covering a certain quantity of food- 
stuffs. The countries are arranged in descending or see as determined 
by the index numbers of real earnings. Average hourly earnings are 
given as per hours of attendance. The report states that “the relative 
numbers relating to earnings per hour at face differ in fact but little 
from those found in the table.”’ 

TABLE 2.—RELATIVE LEVELS OF AVERAGE EARNINGS OF UNDERGROUND WORKERS 


IN EUROPEAN COAL MINES, EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF GOLD AND OF THEIR 
INTERNAL PURCHASING POWER, 1925 


[Great Britain= 100} 





Index numbers of average earnings 


any In gold In purchasing power 
Country and district 





Excluding | Including | Excluding Including 

employers’ employers’ | employers’ employers’ 

contribu- | contribu- | contribu- | contribu- 
tions | tions tions tions 





Average earnings per man-shift (day 








eI gn en ice ts dsdaibbihbebtinkibeseal 100 100 100 100 
ee ee Re 75 80 | 84 x9 
PS ee eee en ee eee eee Seer, a ee eo 50 5O | 73 73 
Czechoslovakia: Ostrava-Karvina__.................--- i le aR | ae A 
| NENT EC TS PL RS Ue ee ee 49 | 50 | 65 66 
ER ae Pe a. A es eo ee eee ee 52 |-naccoeawaes  * a 
BRR a re IE IRS le 64 69 61 | 66 
Czechoslovakia: Whole country ___...............------ 48 §B |scccsnccu---|---------- 
Czechoslovakia: Kladno-Rakovnik.................-.-- 8 ee == 
Cys Gaee rs eck Ce Sok ed sce Oe Ri dddaddbdadetheseuecn «<\s~--- 
Germany: "pper Silesia __ __- Pe Ea Perr eee ee . a See ee : 
pM ES tgs ESE ELS SS eR Re Od eae, 40 | 43 | 50 | o 
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Taste 2.--RELATIVE LEVELS OF AVERAGE EARNINGS OF UNDERGROUND WORKERS 
IN EUROPEAN COAL MINES, EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF GOLD AND OF THEIR 
INTERNAL PURCHASING POWER, 1925—Continued 
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Country and district 





: 


| In ona | 


| 


Index numbers of average earnings 


In purchasing power 












| 
Excluding | Including | Excluding | Including 
employers’ | employers’ | employers’ | employers’ 


contribu- | 


contribu- | 








} 


tions tions 








contribu- | 
tions | 





contribu- 
tions 


















SES eS ee a 






CE I so ccntentnenasctcoesceeoseensces 









LBS ES i RES FE Sere ck pee ee a 










| 





Average earnings per hour of attendance wnder- 


i ibtnnitcmnepatmiwandainpaiketimaarcnne 100 

pe ee, a ae er : os Cn 74 78 | 
pS Ne I a aS ee a ea ee 51 51 | 
Czechoslovakia: Ostrava-Karvina____............------ fr 











Czechoslovakia: Whole country _____......_.----------- 

Czechoslovakia: Kladno-Rakovnik -._..-_--.....------- _ | eee: | 
EI CU dace ccwiesns i cnncdebncwtind 60 64 | 
I Cac cidawcwesancwssenscesccnpeacaud _ 2 ee eee 
ES Ee a: ae a a, See: ae 7 38 41 


























GING Bs oc cthnndcescodtncscccescrcénoteces se ccosee 100 100 100 | 100 
iste Dedicnndhodacccadudeascoeccbuneboeneg 89 94 99 105 
eit nds «inesdexs>sqdiithscavenchisehonas 57 57 82 | 82 
a ie tth obh ack cn lbbhihe din ditoinisecictiockinbad 58 59 77 | 78 





ee | ee 2 eer 


Germany: Ruhr---_........-- bed 25 Soon pees Wy Tl ee 70 75 69 75 
EE ne Seah eee ae eee See ae Rs ae ae Ene 
Czechoslovakia: Ostrava-Karvina_____.......-.-.------ Breese 69 | Seabee aigeie sam 
Czechoslovakia: Whole country___.......---.---------- 48 | ae ee el ee ee eee 
Czechoslovakia: Kladno-Rakovnik _____.......-.---.--- _ - See  } ae ae 
Gis See BUNUN oo ans el snags 4 eee ar 
, | AT) a SES ea Ty Ore Pe ey eS ae 40 43 52 55 


























Netherlands. 





net money wages, excluding and in 
to social insurance. 





1 Including all mine workers, both underground and surface. 


The index numbers of real earnings, that is, those expressed in 
terms of purchasing power of money, vary less in the different locali- 
ties than those expressed in terms of gold. Great Britain and the 
Netherlands had the highest average real wage levels and Poland and 
Upper Silesia the lowest, while those of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Ruhr district, and the Saar were approximately the same, 
although considerably lower than those of Great Britain and the 


Table 3 shows the elements that comprise the earnings other than 


cluding employers’ contributions 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF TOTAL ACTUAL EARNINGS FORMED BY ELEMENTS 01 Higp 
THAN MONEY WAGES 


j 
i 








Per cent of total earnings formed by— 





| | 
; t.. Work- | Total 
Country and district men’s | Allow- | Free or | Other Pay- |Employ-| earnings 
‘ 4 » ¥) | e -? a , 
| insur ances cheap allow. ments | ers’ con-| oi her 
ance in | ‘eeal ances for tribu- than 
| contri- money r in kind | holidays) tions money 
| butions | | Wages 








Excluding employers’ contributions to social insurance 























| 

TRE wr ap nal Ratan A, 3 Se. _.| 3.0 1.1 a 6.1 
ES 2 eS ae ee oe 2.1 1.0 3.7 le % Sete i “3 8 3 
ER EE RES sic 6.0 4.5 Py 7 \ ) Se 13.3 
Germany: 

Ss ee ip ee.) MeeNeen ce 9.7 4.0 1.5 Of 2 ieee 17.4 

7 Rs Bi eee SEE Shad OF 9.3 1.7 3.7 & 2 eee 17.4 

MPU GENIN. 6 oS ee a 10.9 3. 2 3.1 3 eee ae 19.3 
RR SE SEES AE 4.6 3.8 + _ hm Reeds ae 21.3 
Czechoslovakia _____- » > FE oe. 3: | 7.3 3. 6 8.1 1.7 2 —— 22.7 
| SE TE OE 4 < RE ae a a 9.9 | 4.0 is St Rea ae 23. 0) 
| AR A OU Fads 8,2 7.4) 65 5.0 | 2.9 | ee | =. 30.0 

} } 
Including employers’ contributions to social insurance 
| 

Got Ti ES ER - | SSaeoey 2.9 Ey eee. 4.0 | 9.9 
a RE aCe eS ae ee OE 2.1 1.0 3. 5 | eee 4.0 | 2.0 
NR: a3 bn Se fee ee 5.4 4.1 .7 .6 1.3 9.3 | 21.4 
Germany: 

OS RES Sane get ee - Se eee ee te 8.7 3.5 1.3 2.0 10.6 26. 1 

SN cd . acceonchatiasinennnubn 8.2 1.5 3.3 2.4 11.5 | 26.9 
| GREER: te TEES RL Se 4.3 3.5 2. 6 tS eee 6.2 26. 2 
Czechoslovakia... .............-- kl 6.4 3.2 7.1 1.5 | 1.8 12.1 32.1 
PN Gs iiaikc doe Siivesi otekink tee 7.3 6.6 5.8 4.5 2. 6 10.7 7.5 

















The report states that the high proportion of workmen’s insurance 
contributions in Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, and the Saar, 
is due to the wide scope of compulsory and contributory social in- 
surance in these countries and to the fact that the insurance schemes 
are in the charge of the workers to a great extent. The conspicuously 
high percentage of allowances in kind (other than coal) in France is 
explained by the housing facilities offered by the mine owners in 
northern France. On the other hand, it is noted that a low percentage 
for any item, particularly an allowance in kind, does not necessarily 
mean that the actual money value of the item is low as compared with 
the value of the same item in another country, since in countries 
where total actual earnings are comparatively low such allowances 
represent a higher proportion of the total, as their actual value is to 
some extent determined by the international market and therefore 
tends to be approximately equal in the different countries. 


Output 


ABLE 4 gives the relative level of average output of coal per 

man-shift, and of the average labor cost per ton of saleable 

coal (excluding and including the employers’ contributions to social 
insurance). 
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oLE 4.—RELATIVE LEVEL OF AVERAGE OUTPUT AND AVERAGE WAGES PER TON 
; OF COAL IN EUROPEAN COAL MINES, 1925 


[Great Britain = 100] 








Index numbers of—- 





Wages ton of 
saleable coal 


Country and district 





Exclud- | Includ- 
ing em- | ing em- 
ployers’ | ployers’ 
contribu- | contribu- 
tious tions 








Great Britain 


Germany: Saxony 
Netherlands 

Saar 

Germany: Ruhr 
Czechoslovakia 
Germany: Upper Silesia 
Poland 














THE information obtained on the three main points brought out in 

the inquiry, i. e., the comparative standard of living of coal-mine 
workers, as determined by their average earnings (expressed in terms 
of purchasing power), the comparative wage cost of a ton of coal 
(expressed in terms of gold), and the comparative productivity, as 
determined by the average output per man-shift (day), in the year 
1925, is outlined in the report as follows: 


1. Great Britain and the Netherlands, where the standard of living appears 
to be the highest in Europe and Continental Europe, respectively, show also a 
very high wage cost per ton of coal and a relatively high productivity, which, 
however, are exceeded or equaled in a few continental districts. 

2. Belgium, France, the Saar territory, the Ruhr and Saxony districts of 
Germany, as well as Czechoslovakia, where the workers’ standard of living may 
be assumed as being roughly equal, show marked differences in respect of the 
wage cost of production and the productivity. The wage cost is very high in 
the Free State of Saxony and Belgium (where it attains indeed its maximum 
level), and is relatively high also in France, but the productivity is considerably 
less than in Great Britain; in other districts the wage cost is considerably below 
the maximum level (in Czechoslovakia little more than half of the same), whereas 
the productivity (the Saar excepted) is equal or nearly equal to the European 
maximum. 

3. Finally, in German Upper Silesia and Poland the standard of living is the 
lowest in Europe, and as the productivity of these regions (as determined by 
the average output per man-shift or day) is at the same time the highest in 
Europe, also the wage cost of coal is cheaper than elsewhere; it may be noted 
that the wage per ton is less than two-fifths, but the real earnings about one-half 
of the maximum level attained in Europe. 

These circumstances seem to indicate that the standard of living of the mine 
workers, as determined by the purchasing power of their earnings, bears direct 
relation neither to the productivity of the coal fields in which they are Senne, 
nor to the low cost of production of coal, as measured in terms of gold. They 
further show that the wage cost of production does not bear a direct relation to 
the productivity of the mines, nor to the standard of living of the workers. These 
three factors, the workers’ standard of living, the productivity of the mines, and 
the labor cost of production, influence each other in a highly unequal degree in 
the different countries; but they are in turn related to other factors, such as the 
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geographical situation of the coal fields, the overhead costs of production, the 
efficiency of labor, the general standard of living acquired by the workers, whieh 
escape the analysis of a statistical inquiry. 

The report contains a warning against the drawing of any sweeping 
conclusions as a result of the inquiry, since the comparisons made 
‘“‘are necessarily only approximations.” It is pointed out that the 
inquiry refers to a single year, which was an exceptional one in 
several countries, and that ‘‘sensible changes in the labor conditions 
have taken place since 1925.”’ 


A Two-Shift System Without Night Work 


4,500 per year has been in operation for six years in the 
machine shops of the Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass., according to the Iron Age (New York) of August 30, 1928. 

Each shift has a 44-hour week. The first works from 6.30 a. m. 
to 2.30 p. m., and the second from 2.30 p. m. to 11.42 p.m. A break 
of 24 minutes is allowed each shift for a meal. The first shift has a 
daily work schedule of 7 hours and 36 minutes for five days, with 
6 hours on Saturday; the second shift works five days of 8 hours and 
48 minutes each. 

The younger men are said to prefer the second shift with its longer 
working-day but only five days per week, as it gives them a longer 
period off—from 11.42 Friday night to 2.30 Monday afternoon—while 
the older men usually prefer the first shift with its shorter working- 
day but with something to do every week day. 

The arrangement is reported to be satisfactory to both the manage- 
ment and the 600 employees affected. It gives each man approxi- 
mately half a day of daylight outside of the shop and Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday to himself. Moreover, the shorter hours do not 
materially affect his weekly wage, ‘‘which compares favorably with 
the average paid in similar lines of manufacturing, locally and the 
country over, where the hours of the men are somewhat longer.” 

The principal advantages from the company’s standpoint are that 
“overhead costs are kept much below what they would be were the 
machinery operated only 48 to 54 hours +e week. Investment in 
equipment is kept down, and machines yield a maximum return dur- 
ing the years when they are still modern; that is to say, before 
machines of more efficient design are available to supersede them.’ 
Another advantage to the company is said to be the overlapping 
period of supervision, as the foremen of the first shift stay half an 
hour after their men depart and the foremen of the second shift go 
on duty half an hour ahead of their men. 

It is reported that studies conducted by this company demon- 
strated that in a machine shop the night shift, from midnight on, !s 
the least productive and that better results are obtained by eliminat- 
ing it. 


A TWO-SHIFT system on a schedule of 88 hours per week and 
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Changes in Wages for Various Occupations in Norway, 1926 to 
1927 


of Norway,’ contains wage statistics for 1926 and 1927 in 
certain important industries. 

During 1926 wage scales and working conditions covering 2-year 
periods had been established by collective agreements for many trades, 
with provisions for changing the wage rates in 1927 according to 
changes in cost of living. As a result wages were, in the beginning of 
1927, reduced 6.7 per cent for the building trades, the furniture 
industry, printers, © hiarenhah bookbinders, and tailors, 8.6 per 
cent for the bakery and confectionery trades, and most of the trans- 
portation workers, and 9 per cent for the millers and brewery workers. 

New collective agreements were also established through compul- 
sory arbitration for the metal trades, the mining industry, the textile 
industry, and the boot and shoe workers, in all of which trades yearly 
agreements had expired without renewal and had resulted in extended 
suspension of work. The arbitration awards carried reductions of 
15 per cent in wage rates, and approximately the same amount of 
reduction was made in most of the other large and important wage 
disputes settled in 1927 by compulsory arbitration. 

A summary of wage changes from 1926 to 1927 shows that the 
general wage reductions by arbitration were 15 per cent, but that for 
a number of important trades, whose wage adjustment was subject to 
the cost-of-living basis, the reduction was stiller. On thé whole, the 
movement was a continuation of the downward wage trend during 
the preceding year, when there was a general reduction in wages for 
handicrafts and industries of from 10 to 14 per cent, and even larger 
for a few important industrial groups. 

Table 1, compiled from the report, shows the average hourly, 
daily, or weekly rate of wages for adult time-workers in selected trades 
in July, 1926 and 1927, according to reports from public employment 
exchanges, covering 38 cities. The amounts have been converted 
into United States currency, according to the average exchange rate 
for each period. As the value of Norwegian money had increased 
nearly 18 per cent during the interval, and the decrease in wage rates 
was smaller, the changes really constituted increases in wage rates 
when computed on a gold basis. 


N RECENT report, published by the Central Bureau of Statistics 





1Norway. Statistiske Centralbyr4. L@nninger, 1927. Oslo, 1928. 
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TABLE 1.— AVERAOS RATE OF WAGES FOR SELECTED TRADES IN 38 NORWE: |4\ 
CITIES, JULY, 1926, AND JULY, 1927 _ 


[Conversions made on basis of average exchange rate of krone=21.93 cents in July, 1926; 25.84 « 


























uly, 1927] 
Average wages 
Occupation and sex ay 
July, 1926 July, 1927 
Males U. S. U.S, 
Kroner currency Kroner currency 

Carpenters and joiners____________...........per hour-- 1. 64 $0. 36 1. 52 $0. 39 
Masons (brick and eee ti, St do... 1.77 . 39 1. 63 42 
Be OER gsi rhidintn-54$¢snoenstssbegh beeper do-__- 1. 62 . 36 1. 48 38 
pa Raia sagt TET EY SE ont PG do__. 1.7 . 37 1. 57 {] 
Compe mere i 5. 5 ois sit do___- 1. 54 . 34 1. 44 37 
RSE = aN 7 Sree per week &3. 00 18. 20 78. 00 0. 16 
Shoemakers (hand)... ................-..--..---- ae 68. 00 14. 91 58. 00 1, 99 
, RE CSE i a RS lee Se ae | do-_-__- 75. 00 16. 45 70. 00 8, 09 
En hth. online ecscecekacactanGentlbiel do_-_- 64. 00 14. 04 60. 00 5. 50 
ss ees ata PRR Eas 178 r,s do-___- 71. 00 15. 57 66. 00 7. 05 

Females 
Laundry workers. __. See a 40. 00 8. 77 36. 00 20 
Charwomen and washerwomen_____________- per day-__| 6. 45 1.4 5. 85 














Table 2, also compiled from the report, shows the average earnings, 
including piece-rate earnings, in several important industrial branclics, 
based on information furnished by the respective associations of 
employers. Earnings for the paper industry relate to the fourth 
quarter of the year in 1926 and the second half in 1927, while earnings 
for the other industries all relate to the third quarter in both 1926 
and 1927. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 AND 1927 


[Conversiomss made on basis of average exchange rate of krone=21.93 cents in_ July, 1926; 25.84 cents in 


















































uly, 1927] 
Average wages 
Industry 
July, 1926 July, 1927 
U. S. U.S 

Paper: Kroner currency Kroner curré 

Cellulose manufacturing______.__- per day or shift_- 12. 40 $2. 72 10. 60 $2. 74 

bg RE RES ECO Se Si on... ... 11. 92 2. 61 10. 12 2. 62 

Wesd-pulp grime... osc do___- 12. 24 2. 68 10. 29 if 

[0 NR ree! Er Te a 12. 24 2. 68 10. 34 2. 67 

Lamber: 

ng PSR ES ASE. + ee eS BT ~ ae &S 13. 75 3. 02 11. 08 2. 85 

EEL TNE ET EP FS GRiué< 11.42 2. 50 10. 17 2. 63 

ST HPI teed mcntiws oncenvaead ie 12. 63 2. 77 11. 08 2. Bf 

SIS sick ttinmian oles nsinncyienrtcdeanehs-euaaaill 12.10 2. 65 | 10. 27 | 6 

Metal: | 

temas 255) UR A. ot per hour-- 1. 87 41 1.51 | 9 

ST a hye ares: Otis... 1. 57 34 | 1. 2B | 3 
Mining: Underground and surface workers -_-____- ons... 1. 54 | . 34 | 1.35 | 

j 
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Wage Rates in Jamaica, 1928 


‘HE wage rates given below are the prevailing rates paid in the 
‘| principal industries in Jamaica and are included in a report 
— the American consul, Jose de Olivares, at Kingston, dated 

June 1, 1928. 


Industry and occupation Rate 

Agricultural workers, unskilled per day _- $0. 50 
Domestic servants__- - -- per week__ 2. 0O— 4. 50 
Manufacturing: 

Unskilled workers, female _- . 0O0O— 3. 00 

U nskilled workers, male bah Subeseh an Sesh lib piel Ded. cia _.do__.. 4. 50— 6. 00 

per hour__ . 50—- 

Skilled sugar millers, male per week__ 7. 50—10. 

Skilled factory workers, male Vv . 50— 3. 00 
Construction: 

Unskilled workers _ . 87— 1. 00 
Skilled workers . 25-— 3. 
Dock laborers ‘ . 75 
Coal loaders, male and female per basket __ . 02 
Banamiyeeenennee . os SL SSL LL i le per 100 stems__- . 43 








HOUSING 





Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, First 
Half of 1928 


semiannual study of building permits issued during the first half 
of 1928 in the cities of the United States having a population of 
100,000 or over according to the estimate of the Census Bureau. 

Reports were received for the first half of 1927 from 80 cities. For 
the first half of 1928, however, questionnaires were sent to 5 additional 
cities which, according to the estimate of the Census Bureau, had 
reached a population of 100,000 during the past year. Data are, 
therefore, shown herein for 80 cities for the first half of 1927 and for 
85 cities for the first half of 1928. 

An increase of 1 per cent in expenditure for new buildings was shown 
in the first half of 1928 as compared with the first half of 1927 in the 
80 cities from which reports were received for both periods. This is 
the first time since the first six months of 1925 that there has been an 
increase over the same period of the previous year in building 
expenditure. 

The form sent out by the bureau asked for the number and esti- 
mated cost of buildings for which permits were issued during the first 
six months of 1928. Reports as issued by the cities cover only the 
incorporated area of the city. Large suburban developments are, 
therefore, not represented in this report. The costs as stated herein 
are estimated costs as stated by the prospective builder at the time 
of applying for his permit to build. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 85 cities for which schedules were received for the 
first half of 1928, the per cent that each kind forms of the total num- 
ber, the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and 
the average cost per building. 


TaBLeE 1._NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 85 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1928, BY KIND OF BUILDING 


r THE following report the Bureau of Labor Statistics presents its 








Buildings for which permits were issued 





| 























Estimated cost 
Kind of building 
Per 
Number | cent ¥ Per x ie 
| tota Average | 
| ‘Bess Amount cent of building 
| =. 
Residential buildings | 
One-family dwellings ..................___..- <i 59, 861 | 39.7 |  $201,080,646| 20.5. $4, 863 
Two-feamily dwellings._.....................-.-. 9, 190 6.1 71, 586, 825 5.1 7, 790 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 
5 etl Shanna oN el 1, 340 9 14, 057, 773 1.0 10, 491 
Multi-family dwellings......____.....-....___- 6, 068 4.0 429,009,191 | 30.3 70, 700 
Multi-family dwellings with stores___....._.._- 680 5 , 436, 804 29 6, 936 
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Tasie 1.—-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 








ISSUED IN 85 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1928, BY KIND OF BUILDING—Con. 








— 





Buildings for which permits were issued 









Estimated cost 


Kind of building 





Per 







ae vailan ps 


building 








Residential buildings—C ontinued 


Wb h te 8 56 wa SASS < dpi dd Shp Ho Se 117 0.1 $76, 717, 000 5.4 $655, 701 
LOA BI sins 90 5 920 54544 weirocesmesecane 9 () 152, 200 (1) 16, 911 
All othe? .j. «05.25 2522035200 2 o +e ees enccoseee 112 mp | 15, 763, 447 1.1 | 140, 745 








939, 803, 886 




















Nonresidential buildings 

Amusement buildings --...................-...- 504 .3 32, 885, 048 2.3 65, 248 
CR tiie ote e onc cn cot capoabchbeceeese 337 {3 18, 930, 889 1.3 56, 175 
Factories and workshops ---_.............------ 1, 284 .9 55, 958, 789 3.9 43, 582 
|, sts iil A a ER, R.A 1, 365 .9 27, 443, 246 1.9 20, 105 
Prive Gis 2h bos cdc scsi eesti ls 56, 000 37.1 19, 388, 319 1.4 346 
is Ret danindhtieriiennnmmon 1, 641 11 5, 172, 024 .4 3, 152 
pO Rae Rate al ay. 9 So AE 86 SS 25, 592, 883 1.8 297, 592 
1 EE ae ee ey Pee eee 515 .3 112, 567, 168 7.9 218, 577 
iced cenpmnanionrood 82 o 9, 319, 047 4 113, 647 
Public works and utilities_--................-- 150 Pg 19, 022, 342 1.3 126, 816 
phe RE Se, Ce, Se 261 a 45, 688, 910 3. 2 175, 053 
Gee ees. eee 4, 372 2.9 1, 853, 628 -l 424 
Remblen Ge eS i eo o, . sce ettnesd 108 1 161, 967 (4) 1, 500 
Ry I Son neck cncamaccsutas~ 4, 807 3.2 98, 529, 541 7.0 20, 497 
A OU aaah pects as He 6s tL 1, 978 1.3 4, 436, 149 3 2, 243 

py ER ES LS Sots ee hs AR ee 73, 490 48.7 476, 949, 950 33.7 6, 490 

bi Te i 150. 867 100. 0 1, 416, 753, 836 100. 0 9, 391 




















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

During the first six months of 1928 permits were issued in these 85 
cities for 150,867 new buildings. Of this number 77,377, or 51.3 per 
cent of the total number, were residential buildings, while 73,490, or 
48.7 per cent, were nonresidential buildings. One-family dwellings 
were the most numerous class of buildings for which permits were 
issued in these cities, comprising 39.7 per cent of the whole number 
of buildings. Private garages followed closely, accounting for 37.1 
per cent of all buildings for which permits were issued in these 85 
cities. 

There was an estimated expenditure for new building in these cities 
of nearly $1,500,000,000. Of this amount 66.3 per cent was for the 
erection of residential buildings and 33.7 per cent for nonresidential 
buildings. Multi-family dwellings and multi-family dwellings with 
stores together accounted for nearly one-third of the total expenditure 
for all buildings in these 85 cities. According to permits issued in 
these cities, over 50 per cent more money was spent for the erection 
of apartment houses than for the erection of one-family dwellings. 
As the permits issued for the erection of apartment houses in these 
larger cities account for the expenditure of practically as much 
money as for all nonresidential buildings together, the importance of 
these multi-family dwellings in our economic life is readily under- 
standable. Not only are they providing housing accommodations 
for an increasing percentage of families housed in new dwellings but 
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they are giving work to a large percentage of the men employed jn 
the building trades. 

Office buildings and stores and warehouses accounted for ; the 
greatest expenditures of any class of nonresidential buildings, 7.9 
per cent of the total estimated expenditure being for office buildings 
and 7 per cent for stores and warehouses. 

Estimated expenditures in these 85 cities for public buildings :ind 
public works accounted for roughly $99,623,182, or 7.0 per cent of 
the total expenditure. This is made up of the So eg for 
public buildings, public works and utilities, institutions, and schools 
and libraries. All operations classed under the heading “Public 
buildings” are built from public funds, as well as most of those under 
the headings of ‘“‘Public works and utilities,’”’ “Institutions,” and 
“Schools and libraries.” 

The average cost of all buildings for which permits were issued in 
these 85 cities was $9,391. Residential buildings averaged $12,146 
per building and nonresidential buildings $6,490 per building. 
Excluding private garages, which averaged only $346 per building. 
the average cost of the remaining nonresidential buildings was $26, 161. 

Hotels cost more per building than any other kind of building, 
either residential or nonresidential. Their average cost was $655,7()1. 
The average cost of apartment houses was $70,700 and of apartment 
houses with stores, $60,936. The average cost of one-family dwellings 
was $4,863, as compared with an average cost of $4,903 for the 80 
cities which reported for the first half of 1927. 

In the nonresidential group ‘‘institutions,’’ which comprise hos- 
pitals, asylums, sanitariums, homes, etc., were the most costly type 
of building. Their cost per building was $297,592. Other nonresi- 
dential buildings accounting for a large expenditure per building 
were office buildings with an average cost per building of $218,577 
and schools and libraries with an average cost of $175,053. 


Families Provided For 


ABLE 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 80 identical cities in the first half of 1927 and the first 
half of 1928. 
TABLE 2._NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELL- 


INGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 80 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1927 AND THE FIRST HALF OF 1928, BY KIND OF DWELLING 


























Number of dwell- | Families provided for 
| ings vd which | 
ermits were 
| Loned | Number Per cent 
Kind of dwelling a4 
| wirst | First | First | ‘First | First | Firs 
half of pt of Bee — of half of half of half of 
1927 1928 1927 192+ 
One-family dwellings. __._._........------ 65,188 | 57,915 | 65,188 | 57, 915 34.7 0. 2 
Two-family dwellings. _.................-- 11, 618 8,992 | 23,236 17, 984 12.4 9.4 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 
tn ctetiiiieeds ipkehetnpennetkewt 1, 501 1, 320 2, 474 2, 256 1.3 1.2 
Multi-family dwellings................___- 6, 515 5, 927 89, 016 105, 002 47.4 4. : 
Multi-family dwellings with stores. __.___. 707 671 8, 055 8, 664 4.3 ahi 
eee tds ss ss- 49s- baccds 85, 529 Sead 187,969 | 191, 821 100. 0 100, 0 
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Permits issued during the first six months of 1928 in the 80 cities 
for which reports were received for both the first half of 1927 and the 
first half of 1928 indicated that dwelling accommodations would be 
provided in new buildings for 191,821 families, an increase of 2 
per cent over the 187,969 families accommodated in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. 

In the first half of 1927 one-family dwellings accounted for 34.7 
per cent of the new dwelling units provided. ) tiaras the first half 
of 1928, however, single-family dwellings accounted for only 30.2 
per cent of the family units provided. The percentage of families 
housed in two-family dwellings decreased from 12.4 per cent in the 
first half of 1927 to 9.4 per cent in the first half of 1928. During 
the first six months of 1927, permits were issued for 6,515 apartment 
buildings which were planned to house an aggregate of 89,016 families 
or 13.7 families per building. In the like period of 1928 permits 
were issued in these 80 cities for 5,927 apartment houses with accom- 
modations for 105,002 families. These apartment houses housed 
17.7 families per building. This class of building accommodated 
54.7 per cent of all the families provided with homes in new buildings 
in the first half of 1928 as compared with 47.4 per cent during the 
first half of 1927. There was very little difference in the percentage 
of families housed in one-family and two-family dwellings with 
stores combined or in multi-family dwellings with stores combined 
in the two periods under comparison. 

Table 3 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
in the different kinds of dwellings in the 65 identical cities for which 
reports were received for the first six months of each of the years 
1922 to 1928. For convenience one-family dwellings and two- 
family dwellings with stores are grouped with two-family dwellings, 
and multi-family dwellings with stores combined are grouped with 
multi-family dwellings. 


TABLE 3.—NU MBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FORIN THE DIFFERENT 
t—“_ IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1922 TO 1928, 








Number of families provided for in— | Per cent —— provided 





Period 


: : Multi- ‘All Multi- 
‘amily | 2famiy | family | classes of Xfamily | 2family | amity 
; coon dwell- | dwell- : 1 dwell- 
ings ings ings 2 ings ings ings ings? 











First half of— 
CE itiihennctsnshesseen 63, 892 32, 321 51,006 | 147, 249 43. 4 22. 0 34. 6 
Midas wks. scccceduecsed 77, 875 39, 314 77,826 | 195,015 39. 9 20. 2 39. 9 
| ae eee 82, 514 50, 904 69,619 | 203, 037 40. 6 25. 1 34. 3 
 idiGns 2h datas Jinn dpe o 87, 783 39, 320 80,291 | 207, 394 42.3 19.0 38. 7 
| A a REE eae 71, 818 26,727 | 100,201 | 198, 746 36. 1 13.4 50. 4 
Ral an. kp web ~~ 2 57, 899 24, 204 95,448 | 177, 551 32. 6 13.6 53. 8 
TE lie = 5 nine cts ou 50, 724 19, 261 | 111,268 | 181, 252 28.0 10. 6 61.2 
































é 


1 Includes 1-family dwellings and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


4 Includes multi-family dwellings with stores 





Reports have been received from 65 cities for the first half of each 
year since the first half of 1922. In these 65 cities 181,252 families 
were provided with homes in new buildings during the first half of: 
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1928, an increase of 23.1 per cent in the number of families accommo- 
dated as compared with the same period of 1922. In the first half of 
1925 new dwelling units were provided for 207,394 families. T\,js 
was the greatest number arranged for in the like period of any of 
the seven years under discussion. ‘There was a decrease in the first 
half of 1926 and of 1927 as compared with the same period of the 
former year. The period January to June, 1928, however, shows an 
increase of 2.1 per cent over the corresponding months of 1927. 
In the first half of 1922 1-family dwellings were the leading type 
of dwellings built. They provided for 43.4 per cent of the total 
number of families accommodated, compared with 34.6 per cent in 
apartment houses and 22 per cent in 2-family dwellings. By the first 
half of 1926, however, apartment houses had become the most popu- 
lar class of dwellings in the larger cities of the country. In the first 
half of that year 50.4 per cent of the family units built were in multi- 
family dwellings and only 36.1 per cent in the single-family dwellings. 
During the first half of 1927 the preponderance of families pro- 
vided for in apartment houses over those in 1-family dwellings was 
further accentuated, and during the first half of 1928 the percentage 
of families housed in multi-family dwellings had risen to 61.2, while 
those provided for in 1-family dwellings had decreased to 28 per cent. 
The 2-family dwellings provided only 10.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of family units in new buildings during the first six months of 

1928. 
Building Trend 


ABLE 4 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for which permits were issued in the 80 identical cities from 
which reports were received for the first half of 1927 and of 1928, and 
the percentage of increase or decrease in the number and in the cost 
in the first half of 1928 as compared with the first half of 1927. 


TaBLeE 4.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
hg a 80 CITIES DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1927 AND 1928, BY KIND OF 








| New buildings for which permits were issued 
during first half of— Per cent of 
change. !928, 




















Senesienes: ——— compared 
Kind of building | 1927 1928 wun 102; 
ae at = vie 
Num- Num- Num- 
ber Cost ber Cost ber 
Residential buildings 
1-family dwellings....................... 65,188 | $319,616,929 | 57,915 | $284, 104,015 | —11.2 
2-family dwellings._................--.- 11, 618 98, 141, 450 8, 992 70, 666, 840 | —22.6 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with 
dhs nak eabatitmeckset tities 1, 501 16, 207, 139 1, 320 13, 936, 723 | —12.1 
Multi-family dwellings.._.............- 6, 515 355, 957, 616 5, 927 426, 416,851 | —9.0 
Multi-family dwellings with stores____. 707 39, 384, 233 671 41, 217,154 | —5.1 
a ona rn, chek Salk Manmade ndgaeitee 88 28, 178, 044 113 76, 392, 000 | +28. 4 
PE OND. ii icbhicicncnnnn no ned<n 62 807, 741 9 152, 200 | —85. 5 
BEE ai a 5 shan aninnncncs on 52 13, 307, 372 88 15, 131, 507 | +69. 2 
Total._... ES eae eae 85, 731 871, 600, 524 75, 035 928, 017, 290 | —12.5 
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\BLE 4—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 80 CITIES DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1927 AND 1928, BY KIND OF 
BULLDIN G—Continued 








| 
| New buildings for which permits were issued | 
during first half of— Per cent of 
change, 1928, 
Senet T he rr aia as compared 
Kind of building 1927 with 1927 





Num- 
ber 





Nonresidential buildings 


Amusement buildings | $60, 474, 640 481 $32, 696, 683 
Churches 18, 637, 435 316 18, 480, 989 —6.8 
Factories and workshops 55, 251, 240 1, 258 55, 808, 089 | —15.5 
Public garages 33, 539, 770 1, 319 27, 173, 206 | —16.5 
Private garages 22, 662,602 | 54, 553 18, 945, 102 | —13.2 
Service stations 663 4, 563, 252 1, 560 4,969,476 | —6.2 
Institutions 00 18, 405, 111 85 25, 567,883 | —15.0 
Office buildings 128, 472, 870 504 112, 059, 867 | —13. 

Publie buildings 20, 003, 638 74 9, 149,047 | —40. 

Publie works and utilities 12, 481, 434 144 18, 916, 342 —8.3 
Schools and libraries 55, 616, 179 257 45, 475, 506 +5. 3 
1, 903, 121 4, 130 1, 770, 761 | —18.8 
Stables and barns 265, 490 107 154, 967 | +35. 4 
Stores and warehouses 79, 353, 886 4, 546 96, 523, 651 +3.1 
All other 3, 004, 252 1, 837 4, 384,457 | +8.4 


514, 634,920 | 71,171 472, 075, 976 | —11.9 | 
166, 510 | 1, 386, 235, 444 | 146, 206 | 1, 400, 093, 266 | —12.2 +1.0 
































During the first half of 1928 there was an increase of 1 per cent in 
the estimated cost of new buildings for which permits were issued, 
as compared with the first half of 1927 in the 80 cities from which 
reports were received for both periods. There was a decrease of 
12.2 per cent in the number of new buildings in the same time. 

Residential buildings increased 6.5 per cent in cost during the 
first half of 1928 over the first half of 1927 but decreased 12.5 per 
cent in number. All classes of residential buildings decreased in 
number except hotels and ‘All other” residential. The latter class 
includes clubs, dormitories, convents, and association buildings with 
bedrooms. The greatest increase in expenditure was shown by 
hotels, which increased 171.1 per cent. Apartment houses and 
spamtenent houses with stores also showed an increase in the amount 
shown. 

Nonresidential buildings decreased both in number and cost. The 
decrease in number was 11.9 per cent and in expenditure was 8.3 
per cent. Among the nonresidential buildings churches, public 
and private garages, office buildings, public buildings, and sheds 
showed a decrease in both number and cost in the first half of 
1928 compared with the similar period of 1927. Stores and ware- 
houses and “All other” nonresidential increased in both number 
and cost. Anusement buildings, schools and libraries, and stables 
and barns showed an increase in number but a decrease in amounts 
expended, while factories, service stations, institutions, and public 
works and utilities decreased in number but increased in cost. 

Table 5 shows the total number and estimated cost of all buildings 
for which permits were issued in the 65 cities from which reports 
— received for the first half of each of the years 1922 to 1928, 
inclusive. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND ESTIMATED COST OF ALL BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERM! 
WERE ISSUED IN 65IDENTICAL CITIES IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH OF 7} | | 
YEARS 1922 TO 1928, INCLUSIVE 




















: - 

Estimated cost Number of buildi: 

Period g wt et aed ere 28. ¥ 
Index m Inde 
Coss number | Number | numb. 
First half of— | 
UE MOGs oh vbbs ole cccesceee Me eee $1, 062, 464, 771 100. 0 243, 479 100. 0 
RE ee eee y eee ies ere ee ree 1, 418, 779, 382 133. 5 283, 289 116.4 
Roa cachet nde Sat arpemser dso eine Lge Bele ge OE a 1, 518, O88, 421 142.9 299, 769 123. 1 
aS is Le PS or 3 5 ee 1, 620, 413, 012 152. 5 289, 014 118. 7 
Ee aS ee ee ee 1, 539, 207, 242 144.9 254, 564 104. 6 
fF es es ec So ie os eb ehh < 1, 443, 232, 520 135.8 237, 853 97.7 
Ses ee ae ee eee ee ee 1, 462, 560, 722 137.7 216, 509 | 88. 9 
! 











Permits were issued in these 65 cities for the erection or repair of 
216,509 buildings during the first half of 1928, which was only 88.9 
per cent of the number in the first half of 1922. The high point in 
the number of buildings was reached in 1924, when the index number 
stood at 123.1, with the 1922 figures equaling 100 per cent. There 
has been a steady decline in the number of building operations since 
that year. The estimated expenditure though increased each year 
until 1925, when a high point of 152.5 was reached. There was 
then a decline for the two periods in 1926 and 1927. The first half 
of 1928, however, showed an increase in estimated cost over the 
same half of 1927. During the first six months of 1928 the expendi- 
ture for all building operations as shown by permits issued in the 
65 cities was $1,462,560,722, which was 37.7 per cent above the 
expenditure for the first six months of 1922, but was 10 per cent lower 
than the expenditure as shown by permits issued during the firs! 
half of 1925. 


Per Capita Expenditure for Buildings 


"TABLE 6 shows the per capita expenditure for new buildings, new 
* housekeeping dwellings, and for all buildings in the 78 cities 
in which either the population was estimated by the Census Bureau 
for 1928 or a State census was made in 1925. 

Taste 6.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEPIN( 


DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGS IN 78 CITIFS 
IN THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1928 






































Per capita expenditure for— _ | Per capita 

Rank in oo 

Estimated per capita) ture for 

City and State population Repairs, ss ell 

July 1, 1928| New additions, All | st build-| keeping 

buildings Mess nd buildings ings dwell- 
ings 

OR GARE PRS AES SER AEE 120, 400 $62. 63 $11. 99 $74. 62 3 $32. 2 
REND. 54a tg csthin se wadein~sh sts 255, 100 43. 20 5. 24 48. 43 9 18. 5 
ilies ie sage Pelle ap 830, 400 16. 45 4. 38 20. 83 55 9. 5 
Birmingham, Ala_.._..............._—- 222, 400 36. 34 1.92 38. 26 * 20 19. 6 
REESE  RS Mae eRe 799, 200 29. 48 5.15 34. 62 23 17.9 
Wa ate one os ee ahd 555, 800 20. 79 1.13 21. 92 50 8. 7! 
Cambridge, Mass-_-_..........-...-.-.-- 125, 800 40. 70 3. 04 43. 74 13 21. 64 
li lth le ill 135,400} 28 29 1.70| 30.00 35 5. 19 
Ces an i. Sita. -blien 116, 860 16. 81 2. 85 19. 66 57 12. 5: 
I I aiken cpp rinesy=-an54--' 3, 155,600} 57. 08 1.44] 58.52 6 33. 8. 
Cimcnmestt, Ollies 5... 545.2 0 ci. 413, 700 34. 22 | 6. 10 40. 31 | 16 28. 5: 
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TasLe 6.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEPING 
DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGS IN 78 CITIES 
IN THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1928—Continued 
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Per capita expenditure for— _ |Per capita 
Rank in = 
Estimated oo —————= | per capita) ture for 
City and State population | Repairs, pany og new 
July 1,1928| New  additions,| All all buil a-| k ee 
buildings| and al- | buildings |’, 4 Pi, 
terations ; =| noes P 





Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex..-----------.-------------- 
Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, lowa 

Detroit, Mich 

Duluth, Minn 

El Paso, T 

Fall River, Mass 

Flint, Mich : 
Fort Waitt 6 nose concn nan ncs » 
Fort Worth, ‘Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hartford, Conn 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Kans 
Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn 

Long Beach, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 

LOGI IE nts sone anacs anon a 
Lynn, Mass 

Memphis, ‘Tenn 

Miami, Fla 
Milwete te 46.6 5s. 5.5..... 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn 
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New Orleans, La 
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San Fran , Calif 
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Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
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Tacoma, Wash 

Tampa, Fla 
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Of the 85 cities in this country which have a population of 1(0 099 
or over the Census Bureau estimated the population for 76 as of 
July 1, 1928. The population for two other cities was obtained hy 
using the State census figures for 1925. The Census Bureau did no; 


estimate the population for the remaining 7 cities because of abnormal 
conditions. The 7 cities are not shown separately in this table but are 
included in the total. The 1920 census figures are used in their case. 


The per capita expenditure for all buildings in the 85 cities having 
a population of 100,000 or over was $46.20, of which $42.20 was fo, 
new buildings and $4 for repairs. Of the amount spent for ney 
buildings $25.24 was for housekeeping dwellings. 

The _ ee per capita expenditure was in Yonkers, N. Y., where 
$183.34 was spent per person. New York City was second with 
per capita expenditure of $92.66, followed in order by Albany, N. Y, 
Long Beach, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. | 


Housing in Relation to Population 


“TABLE 7 gives detailed information concerning building operations 

in 80 cities during the first half of 1927 and 85 cities during the 
first half of 1928 as shown by permits issued in these cities. Part 1 
gives for each city the number and cost of each kind of dwelling, the 
number of families provided for, and the ratio of families provided for 
to each 10,000 of population. The ratio of families provided for is 
based both on the 1920 census and on the population as estimated by 
the Census Bureau for the specified year. 

The 80 cities reporting for the first half of 1927 provided for 187,969 
families, which was at the rate of 66 families to each 10,000 of popula- 
tion according to the 1920 census, or 58.2 families to each 10,000 of 
population according to the population as of July 1,1927. During the 
first six months of 1928 in the 85 cities 195,206 families were housed 
in new buildings. This was at the rate of 67.8 families to each 10,000 
of population according to the 1920 census, or 58.1 families according 
to the 1928 estimate of population. 

The following cities were the five leading builders of homes during 
the first half of 1927 and the first half of 1928. The ratio shown is 


based on the population as estimated by the Census Bureau for July 
1, 1928: 


1927 1928 
SE EEO ESL TOLER EOE a hs ht OI na sn ne oF monk Es 230. 6 
SE DNs nde <n ddgp edna 132. 8 | Long Beach...............-.-- 150. 0 
PR, tdhe ninadbdticaadiiduscia BS. » eS ee eae 113.0 
Tee WOE. ogBos 34 ae ne EE rae ge ray — 98. 0 
» SET Snes eee ees Ree 9 po pro rr Poe 86. 6 


Part 2 shows the number and cost of nonresidential buildings for 
each city reporting. 


Part 3 shows the number and cost of alterations and repairs to old. 


buildings, the number and cost of all buildings, the number and cost 
of installation permits, and the rank in cost of construction. 

The 80 cities scheduled for the first half of 1927 reported that 
permits were issued for 263,689 buildings of all kinds at an estimated 
cost of $1,524,389,694, while the 85 cities reporting for the first six 
months of 1928 stated that permits were issued for 248,731 buildings, 
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the estimated cost of these being $1,551,120,307. Permits were 
issued during the former period for 97,179 repairs to old buildings to 
cost $138,154,250. The cost of the 97,864 repairs made during the 
latter period was $134,366,471. Information concerning installation 
permits issued was not obtained from all cities scheduled. Those 
reporting on this class of work during the first six months of 1927 
issued 36,645 such permits at an estimated cost of $18,485,848 com- 
pared with 35,099 costing $19,636,882 during the similar period of 
1928. 

The following were the cities leading in expenditure for all building: 


1927 1928 
New York $490, 119,588 $557, 561, 891 
Chicago 210, 210, 475 184, 650, 200 
78, 742, 327 65, 175, 361 
Philadelphia 61, 683, 600 63, 195, 840 
RE IE 58, 192, 977 52, 002, 570 


Among these five leading cities New York and Philadelphia showed 
an increase in the first half of 1928 over the first half of 1927, while 
the other three cities showed a decrease. 
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PART 2.—NEW NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 
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BUILDINGS) COVERED BY PERMITS ISSUED IN THE FIRST 
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Housing Situation in Iquique, Chile 


HE housing situation in Iquique, a Chilean seaport town and 
be capital of Tarapaca Province, is described by Don Luis Cabal- 

lero, a Province officer in Chile, and is summarized in a report 
from the American consul, Robert R. Bradford, at Iquique, dated 
July 21, 1928. 

The writer states that the housing conditions are deplorable and 
cites the fact that 17,750 persons (of whom 5,102 are men, 5,631 
women, and the rest children) are living in 3 793 houses having 7 017 
rooms. This is an average of somewhat more than 2.5 persons per 
room. Moreover, of the 3,793 houses, 2,904 were rated as insanitary 
and 651 as uninhabitable and yet the workers are paying rent vary- 
ing from 20 to 120 Chilean pesos’ a month for them. Only 1,352 
of these houses have water, and only 1,430 have sewer connections, of 
which number 1,224 have no water. 

As to the 149 tenements in Iquique, 97 were rated as insanitary 
and 45 as uninhabitable, but 3,921 persons are housed therein (1,469 
men, 1,206 women, and 1,246 children). 

The report was concluded with a recommendation to the Govern- 
ment to build sanitary and modern houses for the working people 
and stressed the urgent need therefor ‘‘as a means of combating infant 
mortality and the high death rate from tuberculosis.” 








1 Peso at par=12.17 cents, exchange rate about par. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 








Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in August, 
1928 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 1.5 per cent 

E in August as compared with July, and pay-roll totals increased 

3.2 per cent, according to returns made to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Increased employment in August is a usual occurrence, owing to 
the completion of July inventory taking and repairs, but this increase 
in August, 1928, is significantly greater than in any one of the last 
five years, and there was actually a falling off in employment in 
August, 1923. A greater number of separate industries reported 
increased employment in August, 1928, than in any month since 
October, 1925. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
August, 1928, is 86, as compared with 84.7 for July, 1928, 85.6 for 
June, 1928, and 87.4 for August, 1927; the weighted index of pay-roll 
totals for August, 1928, is 90.2, as compared with 87.4 for July, 1928, 
90.2 for June, 1928, and 91 for August, 1927. The monthly average 
for 1923 equals 100. 

The index of employment for August, 1928, is higher than at any 
time since October, 1927, with the exception of March, 1928, when the 
index was one-tenth of 1 per cent higher than in August. 

Employment in August, 1928, stood 1.6 per cent below the level of 
employment in August, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 0.9 per cent 
smaller. The decreases in both these items, comparing 1928 with 
oy were decidedly smaller in August than in any previous month 
of 1928. 

The data for August, 1928, are based on returns made by 11,()97 
establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in August had 3,111,655 
employees, whose combined earnings in one week were $84,249,130. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in July and August, 1928 


NC REASED employment was shown in August, 1928, as compared 
with July, in 40 of the 54 separate industries and increased pay-roll 
totals were shown in 43 industries. 

The notable increases in employment were in the men’s and woi- 
en’s clothing industries, and in the millinery, stove, steam fittines, 
fertilizer, pottery, tobacco, piano, carriage, and automobile industri. 
The last-named industry reported gains of 6.3 per cent in employment 
and of 11.4 per cent in pay-roll totals in continuation of its phenom- 
enal activities since November, 1927. 

_ The outstanding decreases in employment were in the slaughter 
ing and meat packing, cotton goods, rubber boot and shoe, s!'p- 
building, and machine tool industries. The decrease in machine 
tools, however, was due to a regular summer letting-up of producti.2 
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in a few establishments and was, in fact, only about one-half as 
pronounced as in previous years. 

jncreased employment was shown in all industries of the tertile 
group except cotton goods and shirts, and in all industries of the iron 
and steel group except cast-iron pipe (0.1 per cent) and machine tools. 
The iron and steel industry gained 1.3 per cent in employment, woolen 
goods 2.4 per cent, and petroleum 1.3 per cent, while cotton goods 
fell off 1.4 per cent. 

leven of the twelve groups of industries showed gains in employ- 
ment in August as compared with July, ranging from 7.4 per cent in 
the tobacco group to 0.2 per cent in the paper and printing group; 
the food group showed a loss of one-half of 1 per cent in number of 
employees. 

Seven of the nine geographic divisions had more employees in 
August than in July, the East Central divisions—both the North and 
the South—leading in this respect with gains of 3.6 per cent each, 
followed by the South Atlantic division with a gain of 2.7 per cent; 
the West North Central and the Mountain divisions both reported 
moderate losses in employment. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1928 






































| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- = “— 
Ss 
Food and kindred products.__| 1,718 | 220,645 | 219,426 | () | $5,756,924 | $5,658,261) (2) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
2 Gn RE RT, Se 194 86, 122 84, 181 —2.3 | 2,257, 461 2, 153, 369 —4.6 
Conieeeaeaety . .... 2... <5... 303 29, 745 30, 852 +3. 7 540, 633 568, 313 +5. 1 
fs ASN AG Soe bs 230 11, 638 11, 411 —2.0 | 407, 415 392, 301 —3.7 
Pa ok et eth a i 336 | 15,343 15, 925 +3. 8 416, 307 431, 916 +3. 7 
ee 640 = 66, 836 65, 999 —1.3 1, 802, 141 1, 775, 450 —1.5 
Sugar refining, cane___..___--- 15 10, 961 11,058 | +0.9 332, 967 336, 912 +1.2 
Textiles and their products____| 1, 857 550, 848 554, 212 () 10, 393, 564 10, 660, 800 (?) 
Cotton goods. ............--_- 455 | 201,213 | 198,461 | —i.4! 3,011,968 | 2.937,847| —25 
Hosiery and knit goods______- | 234 | 74,320| 75,157] +41.1]| 1,320,570} 1,395,635| +5.7 
do a death ons 190 52, 039 52, 526 +0. 9 1, 069,605 1, 125, 161 +5. 2 
Woolen and worsted goods.._- 186 59, 578 60,995 | +2.4) 1,295,465 1,331, 588 +2.8 
Carpets and rugs----._......- 31 22, 474 22,657 | +0.8 537, 690 | 562, 555 +4. 6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ 95 29, 999 30,240 | +0.8 701, 342 720, 243 +2. 7 
Clotiime, men’s. ............. 293 61, 924 63,907 | +3.2 | 1,472,392) 1, 526, 604 +3.7 
Shirts and collars_-........... 100 18, 660 18,373 | —1.5 279, 113 289, 007 +3. 5 
Clothing, women’s_._._______- 203 20, 944 21,633 | +3.3 493, 510 531, 406 +7.7 
Millinery and lace goods_____- 70 9, 697 10,263 | +5.8 211, 909 240,754 | +13.6 
iron and steel and their prod- 

Sea: 1,808 | 644,421 653,258 | (1) | 18,813,197 | 19,636,115 | () 
i. RR RS 199 | 262,423 265,945 | +1.3 | 7,774,967 | 8, 298, 369 +6. 7 
Cast-ifom Dape...............- 36 12,133 | 12,124 —0.1 | 279, 098 271, 580 —2.7 
Structural ironwork _________- 160 24,576 | 25, 595 +4.1 | 728, 946 768, 986 +5. 5 
Foundry and machine-shop 

We i rs 982 | 237,291 | 238,379 +0.5 | 7,015,373 | 7, 155, 928 +2.0 
io" ERRNO 70 | 30, 259 31,452 | +3.9 741, 160 774,902 | +4.6 
Machine tools.____._._....__- 143 30, 556 28, 909 —5.4 961, 714 936, 381 —2.6 
Steam rong and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus 104 29, 927 32,184 | +7.5 855, 277 934, 491 +9.3 
SORE ele tae cus. ~onicenans 114 17, 256 18, 670 +8. 2 456, 662 495, 388 +8.5 

Lumber and its products ______ 1,150 | 213,404 | 218,479 (1) 4,670,105 | 4,841,192 (?) 
Lumber, sawmills____...._._- 466 | 123,302 | 125,937 | +2.1 | 2,553,204 | 2,599,905 +1.8 
Lumber, millwork _.......... 264 32, 168 32,540 | +1.2 773, 728 787, 133 +1.7 
Ul aS ee 420 57, 934 60,002 | +3.6 | 1,343,173 | 1,454,154 +8. 3 

Leat her and its producis______ 341 | 112,911 | 115,231 (2) 2,587,974 | 2,748,483 (1) 
fF * site ies 127 26, 166 26,280 | +0.4 643, 828 645, 647 +0. 3 
Boots and shoes. ............. 214 86, 745 88,951 | +2.5| 1,944,146 | 2,102, 836 +8. 2 














(See footnotes at end of table) 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENT! 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 
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Continued ae 
Estab- Numberon payroll| per Amount of pay roll ; 
1; cent a 
Industry LF July, | August, of July, August, 
1928 1928 change 1928 1928 
ss renee ono | ‘seam | ‘be055| +09| Laerone | Seiter | 
aper and pulp..............- ) ‘ ' , 467, , 512, 872 | 
| a Rae 184 18, 774 | 18,875 | +0.5 415, 439 422, 427 
Printing, book and job_______- 313 50,930 | 51,117 +0. 4 1, 806, 387 1, 794, 120 
Printing, newspapers__....._- 211 | 50, 067 | 49, 802 —0.5 | 2,044,782 | 2,020, 628 
Chemicals and allied products. 342 | 83,895 85, 042 (‘) 2,525,570 | 2,559, 156 
ee ears ~stennrbe lon 127 | 30,967 | 30, 944 —0.1 846, 018 850, 714 | 
| SR Perea et 158 | 7, 574 8, 165 +7.8 158, 850 167, 109 
Petroleum refining__..._.....- | 57 45, 354 | 45,933 | +1.3 | 1,520,702 | 1,541,333 
Stone, clay, and glass products | oe 122, 159 125, 837 Ay, 3,118,690 | 3, 286,353 
TARE RRR St be ga , 340 27,779 1.6 | 818, 247 825, 313 | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-__- 600 | 42,679 | 42,782 +0. 2 1, 051, 229 1, 071, 753 | 
Seite i orl acl 68 | 12,985 | 14,099 +8. 6 291, 134 349, 109 | 
et ia 3. cori di cds dad 127 | 39, 155 | 41,177 | +5.2 958,080 | 1,040, 178 | 
See et) mee. eaieee | le aie () | 1,201,924 | 1,386, 898 
ree es \ 3 , 291, , 386, 
Stamped and enameled ware_- 67 | 17,708 | 18,017| +1.7 403, 073 439, 323 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
the tact ain sy sspasomeiel 149 31, 453 31, 908 +1.4 888, 851 947, 575 
Tobacco products_____________- 262 | 59, 885 64, 412 (1) 1,013,046 | 1,058, 920 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff______.__._-- 29 | 7, 746 8,198 | +58 123, 247 130, 075 
Cigars and cigarettes____...__- 233 | 52, 139 56, 214 +7.8 889, 799 928, 845 
Vehicles for land transporta- 7 
SMA ae poe eip mln BE 1,194 | 572,564 | 597,864 (‘) 17, 745, 721 | 19, 250, 500 
I ore Fe ae 211 410, 103 435, 777 +6.3 | 13,037,705 | 14, 518, 424 
Carriages and wagons-_----_---- 58 1, 566 1,731 | +10.5 37, 117 39, 418 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad____......_-- 365 22, 753 22, 543 —0.9 708, 921 707, 754 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad_-_-.........---. 560 138, 142 137, 813 —0. 2 3, 961, 978 3, 984, 904 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 389 | 245,907 | 251, 220 (') 7,202,915 | 7,412,405 
Agricultural implements -_----- 79 25, 242 25,125; —0.5 744, 111 | 760, 436 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies~ ___.___-_- 169 | 114, 264 118, 938 +4. 1 3, 370, 708 | 3, 512, 880 
Pianos and organs-_--.----_.-- 42 | 6, 147 6,837 | +11.2 175, 535 198, 097 
Rubber boots and-shoes- -____ 12 17, 849 17, 125 =—4.1] 411, 033 | 395, 888 
Automobile tires_.........__- 49 59, 068 60, 438 +2.3 | 1,818, 942 1, 893, 011 
Shipmemeens. .. ....--- 25... 38 23, 337 22,757 | —2.5 | 682, 586 652, 093 
All industries___.________- 11, 097 3, 052, 043 3, 111, 655 (1) 80,854,160 84, 249, 130 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
££ © eee seer 1, 356 367,483 | 368, 256 +0. 2 $8, 920, 697 | $8, 965, 197 
Middle Atlantic 3._............... | 2, 581 796, 133 801, 748 +0. 7 | 22, 209, 362 | 22 - 
East North Central 4............- | 2,987 (1,087,096 |1, 125, 983 +3. 6 | 31, 982, 610 | 34, 308, 554 
West North Central §_........___- | 1,018 159, 128 158, 785 —0. 2 | 4, 044, 024 4 K 
South Atlantic ¢.._............--- | 1,285 296,100 | 304, 043 +2. 7 5, 557, 781 
East South Central?___......____- | 552 | 111,365 | 115,373 | +3.6 | 2, 114, 885 
West South Central §......._____- i 434 81,595 | 82, 296 +0.9 1, 747, 656 
pe EE PRS eae eee 202 30,391 | 30,127 —0.9 822, 608 \ 
te ied ORR ay nena ep AA, 682 122, 752 | 125, 044 +1.9 3, 454, 537 3, 522, 970 
All divisioms____....______. 11,097 (3, 052, 043 18, 111, 655 (4) 80, 854, 160 | 84, 249, 130 | 














1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, where! 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures ma) 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

2 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 


3 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
‘4 Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
5 Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


6 Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir 


ginia, West Virginia. 


7 Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 


8’ Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklah 


oma, 


Texas. ~ 


® Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
1 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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T,BLE 2.—-PER CENTS OF CHANGE, JULY TO AUGUST, 1928—i12 GROUPS OF INDUS- 
° TRIES AND TOTAL OF ALu INDUSTRIES 


‘computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 








| Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 





























| July to August, 1928 July to August, 1928 
Group Group 
Number Amount Number | Amount 
| on of oni of 
| pay roll | pay roll pay roll | pay roll 
Food and kindred products -. —0. 5 | —1.6 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products__- +1.0 +3. 3 |e ae +1.6 +7.1 
Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products___._._._._-- +7.4 +4.6 
1 ee > Se +1.2 +4.2 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products - --_--| +2.3 +3.0 ides Ae Ee EE +3. 3 +6. 1 
Leather and its products__---_| +1.9 +5.7 || Miscellaneous industries-__-_-- +0.7 +0. 2 
Paper and printing---......--- +0. 2 +0. 3 | 
Chemical and allied products- +1.4 +1.4 All industries_________- +15 | +3. 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products +3. 4 +6. 7 
i 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in August, 1928, and August, 
1927 


HE level of employment in manufacturing industries in August, 
1928, was 1.6 per cent lower than in August, 1927, and pay-roll 
totals were 0.9 per cent lower. 

The outstanding increases in employment in separate industries 
over this 12-month interval were: 31.2 per cent in automobiles, 18.8 
per cent in agricultural implements, 17.7 per cent in machine tools, 
8.8 per cent in automobile tires, 6.6 per cent in pottery, and 5.9 per 
cent in glass. 

The outstanding decreases in employment in August, 1928, as 
compared with August, 1927, were: 19.4 per cent in shipbuilding, 15 
per cent in cotton goods, 14.2 per cent in pianos, 10.6 per cent in cast- 
iron pipe, 9.1 per cent each in brick and cane sugar refining, 8.8 
per cent in electric-railroad car shops, 8.2 per cent in steam fittings, 
8.1 per cent in confectionery, 7.7 per cent in petroleum refining, 
7.5 per cent in cement, 7.2 per cent in men’s clothing, 7.1 per cent in 
boots and shoes, and 6.6 per cent in steam-railroad car shops. 

Four groups of industries showed improvement in employment 
in August, 1928, as compared with August, 1927—the vehicle, tobacco, 
iron and steel, and eaeidien metal. 

The East North Central geographic division showed a gain of 10.5 
per cent in employees in August, 1928, as compared with August, 1927, 
but each of the remaining eight divisions showed a smaller number 
of employees. The New England division showed a decrease of 7.9 
per cent, the Middle Atlantic division a decrease of 5 per cent, while 


the remaining divisions showed decreases of from 3.3 per cent to 1.3 
per cent. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, AUGUST, 
WITH AUGUST, 1927 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are wei, 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 

















| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Per cent of change 
August, i928, 
compared with 
August, 1927 










Per cent of charve 
August, 192 

compared w 
August, 19: 







































Paper and pulp. 
Paper boxes 


1 No change. 


Paper and printing___________ 


Printing, book and job__-__-| 
Printing, newspapers-___.__- | 








Industry industry ee 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
| roll roll roll | roll’ 
} 
——_——_-—_ —  --——_- — yl a —|———-|— : 
Food and kindred products. —2,4 —1,6 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat | 9 Seer oles —3.4 2.6 
ERE Se elt —1.4 —2.3 ON —1.9 9 
Confectionery - . ....-....... —8. 1 —8.3 a Sea ene +3.3 0 
PEE aes +2. 2 +4. 4 Petroleum refining__________ —7.7 9 
She Bt ccccye caneeoi | -+0.1 +3.9 
I <isseichinnunteniestblendihgaaline | —1.3 —1.1 || Stone, day, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, came____._---| —9. 1 —4.6 | Ws oi a. b main de caue —1,5 1,0 
ESR, RS teen sears —7.5 | 6.8 
Textiles and their products... —7,3 —10,3 | Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- —9.1 | 5 
Cotton goods ............... | —15.0 —22.8 | EE +6. 6 | 
Hosiery and knit goods__._-| —5.1 —5.8 chsh ic Bile ke histb a notated +5.9 
a SS ORE a —4.1 | (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods.. —4,2 | —7.5 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs___..------ —4.2 —12.7 iron and steel______________- +0.9 7.8 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled 
ee eee eS See —3.1 | —4,5 || Le eee ee) Se Oe +2. 2 ( 
Clothing, men’s............ —7.2}; —11.0 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars___......-- —5.9|) -—10.6 ST A! +0.3 +10 
Clothing, women’s_-____.--- +1.6 | —1.9 
Millinery and lace goods_- —4.9 | —5.0 || Tobaceo products__________-- +5.6 1,9 
Chewing and smoking 
fron and steel and their | tobacco and snuff___-.---- —4.4 8 
ee Rl EES ee ee eee aes +0,4 | +3.6 Cigars and cigarettes ___-.-- +7.2 2.7 
Iron and steel__...........-- | —0.6 +4.8 
Cast-iron pipe _..........._- | —10.6 | —18.2 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Structural ironwork___.....| +1.8 | "Se oe = RE ee +10,1 10,1 
Foundry and machine-shop | Automobiles__________..-_-- +31.2 
ne SSS Ae. ee ; (3) +2.8 Carriages and wagons______- +5.0 | 2 
EE EFS E POR ts ae | +1.2 +1.1 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools __......----.-- +17.7 | -+25.0 electric-railroad__-__-_-._-_-- —8.8 
Steam fittings and steam | Car buildiag and repairing, 
and hot-water heating | steam-railroad ____.._._--- —6.6 g 
ee ees eee |} 8&2 —8.2 
PE orem cbkctn sik oenees | —0.9 —9.3 || Miseellaneous industries _____ —65,5 | 7 
Agricultural implements___.| +18.8 | 24.1 
Lumber and its products... —4,0 —4,9 Electrical machinery, ap- 
Lumber, sawmills___._._.-_- —4,3 —4.5 paratus, and supplies_-___- +0. 9 
Lumber, millwork____.....- —2.0 —4.5 Pianos and organs ____._._-- —14.2 —14.9 
a —4.3 —6.2 Rubber boots and shoes___- +0. 4 7 
Automobile tires___......__- +8.8 2 
Leather and its products_- --| 68 —9,2 Shipbuilding --............. —19.4 —18.8 
I Pa a 3 —4.0 — 


—1.7 
—2.4 
+0. 1 
+2. 2 


RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


























All industries____.._.._. 























Geographic division 













Fae FR eee. 
Middle Atlantic._____...__.._.__- 
East North Central__.____._.__- 
West North Central___________- 
eS 





—5.0 
+10. 5 
—1.7 








Geographic division 








—3.6 || Mountain.._--.-...--2.-..2..-.] —23 
hl a Rea —1.3 
—0.2 
























ine 
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Per Capita Earnings 


peR CAPITA earnings in August, 1928, for employees in the com- 
bined 54 industries surveyed were 1.6 per cent higher than in 
Julv, 1928, and 0.8 per cent higher than in August, 1927. 

[nereases in per capita earnings in August, 1928, as compared with 
July, 1928, were shown in 38 of the 54 separate industries, the notable 
increases having been in the pottery (10.4 per cent), millinery, 
stamped ware, boot and shoe, iron and steel (5.3 per cent), brass, 
shirt, automobile (4.8 per cent), furniture, hosiery, women’s clothing, 
and silk (4.2 per cent) industries. The greatest decreases were in 
the carriage (3.9 per cent), cigar, cast-iron pipe, slaughtering and 
meat packing, fertilizer, and shipbuilding (2.1 per cent) industries. 

iXmployees in 23 industries were averaging higher earnings per week 
in August, 1928, than in August, 1927, the greatest gains over this 
12-month period having been in the brass, iron and steel, machine 
tool, sugar, agricultural implement, and silk industries. The pro- 
nounced decreases were in the cotton goods, cast-iron pipe, carpet, 
stove, and rubber boot and shoe industries. 

Tante 4<-COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, AUGUST 1928, WITH JULY, 1928, 
AND AUGUST, 1927 









































Per cent of | Per cent of 
change August, change August, 
1928, compared 1928, compared 
Industry | with— Industry with— 
| { 
July, | August, |! | July, August, 
1928 1927 || 1928 1927 
Pott +10. 4 —2.7 || Car building and repairing, steam- | 
Millinery and lace goods.__.__...., +7.4 —0.1 railroad _ _ - _- Oe Pa ARE Rs +0.8 —3.2 
Stamped and enameled ware__...| +7. 1 —1.7 SS IRS FS epee 2 oes | +0.6 +-0.8 
Boots aa meee. 5s. 5 5-5. ttl +5. 5 —4.6 NE Ean Oe ae gs Paley, Pare | +0.6 --0.2 
ie | a re Me +5.4 || Lumber, millwork_____.._.._.___- | +0.6 —2.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- Clothing, men’s_________- +0. 5 —4.7 
Pe a EL AE eee ay ee +5. 1 +9,8 || Rubber boots and shoes_________- | +0.4 —7.3 
Shirts aa@ @ollearS.-........5...... +5. 1 —4.6 Woolen and worsted goods_______' +0.4 —3.6 
Automobiles... .......-...........| 44.8 +3.4 || Stoves____- OTE RE EERE | +0.3 —8& 3 
iGs:ltlt( ES _ +4.6 —1.8 || Sugar refining, cane__......__..-.| +0.3 +4.8 
Hosiery and knit goods_________- +4. 5 —1.1 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Clothing, women’s___._..______. +4. 2 —3.6 one mapmeete....... .. 26... 5 ssdee | +01 +0. 6 
Gill: GU ee +4. 2 +4.1 || Petroleum refining---—__....______- | +0.1 +3.7 
Carpets amd rugs..............._. +3. 8 “> “Sees +3.8 
Googe Se 5 gd +3. 2 RE rrr a | —0,2 {3 
Mace irks Got. . k ence nee +2.9 Re | A Ts epee gone | —0.2 —2.3 
Agricultural implements - - - --___- +2.7 +4.3 || Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
Paper aie Sis. ..-..-.......-- 2.2 +1.2 RS RE RE a pe |; —0.3 +0. 8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ +1.9 —1.6 |} Lumber, sawmills__._......____-- —0.3 —0.4 
AutomO@neee ties... .............-. +1.7 Sig ~ eae Tap die Tey gate —0.7 +1.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta __- at Pee —1.8 || Printing, newspapers_______.-__-- | —0.7 +0. 4 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | Printing, book and job__-.._____- | —1.0 —0.1 
CCS ig on wench nd nnnn omen +1. 6 +2.9 || Cottom goods... ................... ; Eee —§ 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- SS eae at —1.8 +2. 2 
water heating apparatus. ______- +1.6 () ERS ee ees | —2.1 +0. 7 
Pianos and orgams............-.-. +1.4 1 te a i det a hieis s oem neheneeds | —2.4 —1.2 
Confegmaamgey. ic... ic .-. nce +1.3 —0.2 || Slaughtering and meat packing.__| —2.4 —0.9 
Structural ironwork _......_.__._- +1.3 —0.8 || Cast-iron pipe_...............---- —2.6 —8.5 
i) +1.1 +2.5 || Cigars and cigarettes__.__________ —3.2 —4.3 
Car building, and repairing, elec- | Carriages and wagons_-__________- | —3.9 —2.4 
tri6@ME, oo ka +0. 8 +2.0 
1 No change. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Wage Changes 


‘TP HIRTY-EIGHT establishments in 18 industries reported wage- 

rate increases made during the month ending August 15, 1928. 
These increases averaged 6.6 per cent and affected 2,024 employees, 
or 13 per cent of the total employees in the establishments concerned. 
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Eight establishments in 6 industries reported wage-rate decreases 
made during the same period. These decreases averaged 10.3 per 
cent and affected 1,020 employees, being 68 per cent of the tota| 
employees in the establishments concerned. 


TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AND AUGUST | 


L428 








: -». | Percent of increase | 
— or decrease in| Employees affe 
wage rates 











employees 


Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing 
increase} Range | Aver- | 
or de- | See 
crease 
in wage 
rates | 


| Per cent of 
Industry | 














CIN 5 oe cide Beticestaweatmad 
Baking 

Structural ironwork 

Foundry and machine-shop products --_-__- 
Hardware __-_- a Cs aa its ORE a ee 
EE ae eee ee 
Sa Gees... ..-<cesebel ... 
Lumber, millwork 

Furniture 


CenNowONnN ww 





Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job. —....:.....-.-.---«s 

Price, Dewepepee... .....- 2-2. ccs 

Chemicals 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

. ”  S- Se Se atts Siti 

Car building and repairing, steam-railroad _| 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies | 


ANOOCOWUOVOUFf Nw ® 


aoe 
a ae 





-oono 


-— 





KH WRN WCWNNN WRK WwWwren- 
neon Sr sp ewemonre | 





oO: 
= 


0 | 





Decreases 


Hosiery and knit goods___........-_..__-- 10. 0-20. 0 | 
NN a a Cates won wee tiveubet se 9. 4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles centered 10.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products - ___- 10.0 | 
Lumber, millwork 10.0 | 
Boots and shoes -- -_- , 10. 0 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for August, July, and June, 1928, and for August, 

1927, showing relatively the variation in number of persons 
employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes [or 
the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 

The genera! index of employment for August, 1928, is 86, this 
number being 1.5 per cent higher than the index for July, 1928, °).5 
per cent higher than the index for June, 1928, and 1.6 per cent lower 
than the index for August, 1927. The general index for pay-roll 
totals in August, 1928, is 90.2, this number being 3.2 per cent higher 
than the index for July, 1928, the same as the index for June, 1925, 
and 0.9 per cent lower than the index for August, 1927. 
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Taste 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
~<a INDUSTRIES—AUGUST, 1927, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1928 


[Monthly average, 1923 =100] 








Industry 





General index_____._._.______- 

















Food and kindred products______- 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 
Commpreemnetr a x=... ci kes 
OO Rh Se ee eee eee 


ee as ee 
Sugar refining, cane__...........- 


Textiles and their products_______- 
ol ea eee 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Sieg re, ih end 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Ce... 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
9 a 
Shirts a0 Gomars.............._.. 
Clothing, women’s________._____- 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products. 
Iron and steel 
CO os a 
Structural ironwork 


BP oe 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus. 
Stoves 








Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills. 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its products 
Leather 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
. RRR 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 


Stone, clay, and glass products___ 
Cement 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta.._-__— 
Pottery 
Glass 


Metal products, other than iron | 
and steel 


Stamped and enameled ware_____ 
— bronze, and copper prod- 
ucts 


Tobaceo products 
Chew 


ng and smoking tobacco 


and snuff 


tie ee 
































Employment Pay-roll totals 

1927 1928 1927 1928 

August| June July |August|August| June July | August 
87,4 85,6 84.7 86,0 91,0 90,2 87,4 | 90,2 
89.1) 87.0) 87.4) 87.0, 93.7] 93.3] 93,7 92.2 
80.2} 80.6] 809] 791] 83.7] 858| 85.7 81.8 
77.9| 71.8| 691] 71.6| 856] 81.2| 74.7 78.5 
104.2} 99.7| 1086] 106.5 | 111.9) 107.8] 121.3] 116.8 
88.6/ 828)| 854] 887! 905! 867)| 90.7 94.0 
102.1 | 1029) 1021) 100.8| 107.4 | 1089] 107.8} 106.2 
98.7) 79.6) 889) 897 )| 1002| 844] 945) 95.6 
85.3 81.0, 83] 79,1 | 86.5 | 7) %%.1) 177.6 
86.6 | 762] 74.7| 73.6| 86.8) 69.4] 68.7 67.0 
92.6} 92.0] 87.0! 87.9| 1047) 105.4! 93.3 98. 6 
97.7| 96.2} 929} 93.7! 1047)! 107.5| 99.5! 104.7 
781) 76.1] 73.1] 748!| 77.6) 745| 69.8 71.8 
94.3 / 912) 896/ 903] 932| 790]! 77.8 81.4 
9.5 | 945{/ 928] 93.5] 986! 95.7] 91.7 94.2 
84.8/ 77.8| 763] 787| 81.0| 70.4] 69.5 72.1 
76.5| 743] 73.1! 720! 789! 73.71 681 70.5 
76.8 | 79.3] 75.6) 78.0! 79.3! 73.6] 723 77.8 
66.8) 66.2) 60.0) 635) 69.8) 67.1] 583 66.3 
84.4/ 84.4/ 83.7/ 84.7/ 87.1!| 90.7] 86.6 90,2 
89.3/ 886] 87.7] 888! 9051 943] 889 94.8 
95.6| 896] 856] 85.5| 97.4| 828] 81.9 79.7 
97. 1 | 95.1} 949) 988 | 108.0) 106.0} 103.5] 109.2 
80.8! 80.5| 80.4| 80.8!) 822!) 856] s29| 845 
76.8 | 77.8| 74.8! 77.7| 83.1! 85.71 803 84.0 
82.6 | 101.3 | 1028| 97.2 91.2 | 120.2 | 117.1] 114.0 
91.5} 81.4] 7&1] 840! 97.6! 872] 820| 826 
76.9| 76.6| 704] 762] 785| 753] 65.6 71.2 
84.5 80.2) 79.3] 81.1! 92,5! 88.1/] 85.4 88, 0 
80.9| 77.2} 75.8| 77.4| 8&7| 856] 832 84.7 
89.4 864] 866] 87.6| 97.8) 950] 91.8 93. 4 
94.1 86.8] 87.0] 90.1! 1023! 925] 886 96.0 
91.0) 80.6 | 84.1] 85.7) 93.3, 746| 801!/ 84.7 
88.6) 86.2) 867] 87.1| 904| 858] 86.5 86.8 
91.8) 788) 833] 853] 944! 701] 77.5 83.8 

i | 
102.4 101.5 101.5 | 101.7/ 110.6 112.4! 110.4! 110.7 
93.2) 899) 894] 90.2) 980) 96.0) 93.4 96.3 
%.3 | 91.8} 91.2] 91.7! 107.2) 107.7] 1029]! 1046 
102.9} 101.4} 1029] 103.3! 113.9| 1144] 1148] 1140 
113.5 | 117.3} 1163] 115.7| 120.2) 127.2! 1244] 12929 
| j 

9.0 86.1) 85.7] 86.9! 96.4 | 93.4 | 93.2 94.5 
93.3) 93.1) 91.6] 91.5] 1042) 105.1] 1024] 103.0 
71.7! 684] 687] 741] 83.8! 81.1! 813 85.5 
93.5; 843) 85.2] 863] 91.5! 84.11 865 87.7 
4.8 93.1/ 90.3) 93.4! 100.7) 98.7) 93.4 99.7 
93.2; 84.5] 84.9; 862! 99.1) 89.6) 916 92.4 
100.9} 90.8] 91.5) 91.7) 105.6| 93.7] 926 94.5 
94.8 | 102.7/ 93.1! 101.1| 103.2] 106.9] 89.2] 107.0 
89.4 948] 906.0; 947] 962) 103.7] 963] 1046 
90.0) 89.7/ 89.4) 90.8] 88.3] 923) 88.9 95.2 
82.5; 85.0] 829] 843] 821| 826] 75.8 82. 6 
93.4/ 91.9! 924] 93.7) 90.6! 959] 93.7 99.9 
73.5 81.6) 77.2!) 82.9) 8068) 832! 78.7 82.3 
91.1, 882/ 823] 987.1! 953] 952] 869 91.7 
76.9; 8067] 765! 824! 791) 818] 77.7 81.2 
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TaBLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—AUGUST, 1927, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1928—Continued 
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Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to August, 1928. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as 
well as the course of employment. It includes the years 1924, 1925, 
and 1926, as well as 1927, and January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, and August, 1928. 


TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1928 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1924 -1928. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 = 100. 
EMPLOYMENT. He 




































































PAY-ROLL TOTALS. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries in August, 1928 


REPORTS as to time worked and force employed in August were 
made by 9,039 establishments. Employees in 79 per cent of 
these establishments were working full time and employees in 20 per 
cent were working part time, while 1 per cent of these establishments 
were idle; 32 per cent of the establishments had a full normal force 
of employees and 67 per cent were operating with reduced forces 
The establishments in operation were employing an average of 87 
per cent of a normal force of employees, who were working an average 
of 97 per cent of full time. These percentages show an increase of | 
per cent in average operating time as compared with the July report, 
with no change in average force employed. 


TaBLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN AUGUST, 1928 








Operating establishments only 
































Establish- || Per cent of Average Average 
ments || establish- |percent| Percent of per con 
reporting ments in | of full | establishments | o¢ (1) 
| Which time operating nornial 
Industry employees worked with— force 
worked— | by em- em- 
— eyes | ployed 
~ 7 ee 
Total | Per , os) aes  eeeee |e OleD- 
num- | cent | te — a normal | normal 7 
ber | idle ating force | force | ating 
| | 
Food and kindred products____________- | 1,408 (') 85 15 | 97 40 | 59 si 
Slaughtering and meat packing__-_-_---_-_- ih ae 84 16 98 42 | 58 | 87 
COMMONS <a 60 sks -- ub gee 240 | 3 || 58 45 91 10 | 87 71 
a ee iy ete YS 2 100 30 | 70 | Rj 
SN er capdras deo cahake ania die od a cetdtcn Bh tected I hs ciel 89 11 99 55 | 45 | 9] 
ne nds - i..... 92 8 99 49 | 51 | 93 
Sugar refining, cane.............._.-----| 7 86 14 98 14 86 | x0 
Textiles and their products. 1,481; 1/| 73| 2! 96 33 66 46 
2 Re ES a 407 | 3 69 29 92 30 67 | M4 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_--_- A ae 178 | 3 67 30 94 37 61 | X) 
Sd A eae Sa eS = mew a | 91 9 100 36 | 64 | Ww 
Woolen and worsted goods___...__.__--- 167 | 1 68 31 95 33 | 66 | 81 
Ces On a, 5 ofaoe sow iy. 4 62 38 92 27 | 73 | XS 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___...____- 8Y |------ | 565 45 90 27 73 | 86 
Ces MR. ce ck .. sed 207 1}; 7 19 97 38 61 Sf 
OS SE a ee Oe 63 2 67 32 | 97 32 67 87 
Cinta, Weer 6. fre) eb. ws ores 134 |..-..-| 81 19 | 98 34 66 | atl 
Millinery and lace goods...............- eh ak x4 16 | Ys 20 80 | 8 
Iron and steel and their products______- 1,566) (1) | | 2% | % 29 70 | sé 
ee a ee er lj; 7 22 | 96 25 74 | 86 
ae > Se eg earn | 34 3]| 47| 50| 84 24 74 80 
Structural ironwork ---__.....-...------ i Se | 91 9 | 100 39 61 j2 
Foundry and machine-shop products._._; 849) (!) || 74 26 | 96 27 72 8 
NE Rs RI ee ae | 50) 50 93 14 86 81 
Machine tools. ___..__- 1 PRM 4 RS i > | $7 13 100 38 62 | H) 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | 
heating apparatus --_-_................. _) ae 76 24 97 33 67 8 
PGS cae tahics Bia newesanncccbiccces | 103 1 64 35 92 33 66 | 86 
| 
Lumber and its products_______________. | oa | 1]) 77/| 23 97 27 73) 8% 
RA I i on 3. co eeccaen padua 403 1 80 19 96 32 67 | 85 
pF | , iT eS Te | 211; (4) 80 20 98 23 76 | 30) 
Warsttae:: 22-6... 350 711| 2 96 23 76\ 88 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Tinie 8 ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
; FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN AUGUST, 1928—Continued 
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Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Per cent of |, ve | rage 
ments establish- ego | Per cent of co 
reporting ments in | of ful] | establishments |" of fy) 
which time operating | normal 
Industry employees worked with— force 
worked— by em- em- 
ployees ployed 
ablish ablis 
tablish- tablish 
Total | Per || pun | Part | ments |Full | Part | ents 
num- | cent || time | time oper- normal | normal oper- 
ber | idle | ating force | force ating 
lie | 
| } 

Leather and its products -_-_--_........--- 275 | () || 8 15 98 36 63 88 
LIE Sec ine onsiabewannedainnaen | 90 10 99 25 75 83 
Be iain n cgnb vqcdtwddwngnes 168 1 |) 82 17 98 43 56 90 

| 

Paper and printing._______._._..._..-.--- 671; @) || 85) 1 98 38 61 94 
PR in ctnn nn aracsedenedans 164 1|| & 15 98 31 | 68 93 
yt ae gy whe 63 38 95 22 78 34 
Printing, book and job.------...----.-- 234 (') || 90 y 99 38 62 94 
Printing, newspapers...............-..- ap Sefewe 99 1 100 65 35 99 

Chemicals and allied products_________- 273 1 |; 8 17 98 15 4 74 
Cheminentt. .eheclipaiitiech int natinc~ 97 1 || 85 14 97 36 63 90 
POE Edit initintitaths ohtadsicenokse 140 1 75 24 97 1 98 40 
Poteunes weeny. ~ 45 sl Oe kuccks | 100 |--..-. 100 14 86 80 

Stone, clay, and glass products -_______- 654 3|| s1| 16 97 39 59 87 
CH tate ch tania bob onan dp anhic hice 3S 100 34 66 86 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta -- -..-.....-- 412 3 || 76] 21 96 41 56 84 
PO ae bid dhe scbodeans én déinn 62 2 81 18 97 39 60 90 
GR ena tinar dptiedcts enpowpdndawe 97 3 |) 9 6 100 36 61 89 

| 

Metal products, other than iron and 

ee ee aie ef... 5H 74 26 97 27 73 89 
Stamped and enameled ware_-__-_._..--- gg eet 87 13 99 38 62 89 
Brass, bronze, and copper products- ---_- + 2 | 68 32 97 22 78 89 

Tobacco products... .....................- 204 3/ 65 | 32 94 41 56 95 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
Co NE Sve yg er ES ae gg Hee | 62 38 95 33 67 85 
Cigars and cigarettes. ___............-.- 183 3 66 31 94 42 55 96 

Vehicles for land transportation _______- 1,066| @) |; 83] 16 98 27 72 4 
A win . cabtivadendebstenns eg eee 79 21 97 54 46 105 
Carriages and wagons---_............... 54 4 7 26 97 22 74 78 
Car building and repairing, electric- 

TR a i i U 248 1.4.25. 98 7 100 26 74 89 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 
TO Melillo. db dk senda sens dibs 8 |. osc 80 20 97 | 20 80 79 

Miscellaneous industries.____________- 303 1|| 80] 19 97 | 2% 73 87 
Agricultural implements. - ._..........- 68; 1) 81 18 98 | 25 74 92 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

SE linths a+ dncdtinsabestecndtashe 132 1 || 84 15 | 98 | 24 75 89 
Pianos and organs _............-- @ ix d0s | 48] 52 | | il 89 7i 
Rubber boots and shoes 10 |---| 70| 30! 97| a| 7% 87 
Automobile tires _-_..........-.--......- 39 | 3 || 87 10 98 51 46 101 
CU 2G inde dish onndndtinnncenai 3 <n | 78] 22| 86 il 89 57 

TR 5B hb i 2b cdBacnid cad, 9, 039 | i | 79 | 20 | 97 32 67 87 




















! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Trend of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Boot and Shoe 
Factories, by Districts, January, 1923, to August, 1928 


HE trend of employment and of pay-roll totals in the three 
principal boot and shoe making districts of the United 
States—New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central— 
is shown in the following table and accompanying chart. 
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FACTORIES, BY DISTRICTS 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
Average. 100.0 | 87.6. 


Month 


New England States: Connecticut, Maine, Massachuset 
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January_.._.... 
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Pe a it ee ' 
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Sa ie 8 3) 
SEE esnasees 
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Average. nated 92.0, 96.3) 93.6) 95.5 192.5 
North Central States: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
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98.1 | 105.2 | 101.9 | 102.9 198.3 | 100.0 





Average_| 100.0 
1 Average for 8 months, 
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The information collected is presented in the form of index numbers 
which show relatively the movement of employment and pay-roll 
totals from month to month—January, 1923, to August, 1928. In 
conputing these index numbers the monthly average for 1923 is used 
as a base, or 100. The data for 68 months are linked together by 
means of a chain index, the per cent of change from one month to the 
succeeding month being obtained by comparing reports from identical 
establishments for the two months. The number of establishments 
reporting has varied from month to month, and the average number 
in 1928 is greater than in 1923, but even in the earlier year so large a 
number of employees was represented in each district as to render the 


information representative of the industry as a whole in the respective 
districts. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT & PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
IN BOOT & SHOE FACTORIES BY DISTRICTS, 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 =100. 
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In August, 1928, the representation from each district was as 
follows: as England, 107 establishments, 29,979 employees, and 
$721,437 weekly pay-roll total; Middle Atlantic, 27 establishments, 
23,029 employees, and $617,498 weekly pay-roll total; North Central 
59 establishments, 30,273 employees, and $666,068 weekly pay-roll 
total. The range of employment has been greatest in New England 
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States, the index standing at 109.2 in February, 1923, at 60.3 in Jiino. 
1928, and 73.2 in August, 1928; in the Middle Atlantic States the 
index of employment stood at 103. 7 in August, 1923, at 86.2 in. uly, 
1924, and 93.7 in August, 1928; and in the North Central States the 
index of employment stood at 91.2 in May, 1924, at 107.9 in August. 
1927, and 98.9 in August, 1928. 

The average indexes of employment for the first eight months of 
1928 and for the first eight months of 1927 are: 

















aia . 
| Geographic division 1927 1928 We 
Sou 

Ea 
| New England_____.____.____- 76.3 68.5 We 
Middle Atlantic.............| 95.2 92. 5 Mo 
North Central. .............- 103. 5 98.3 Pac 





This is in continuation of data published in the Labor Review 
for October, 1927 (pp. 150-152). 
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Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade Establishments 


employment and pay-roll totals in wholesale and retail trade. 
The report covers the months of July and August, 1928. 

Employment in 1,338 establishments—wholesale and retail com- 
bined—increased 1.6 per cent in August, 1928, as compared with a 
July, while pay-roll totals decreased 2.5 per cent. 

In a few instances considerable numbers of employees were report 
to have been taken on in August in retail establishments for short 
sale periods, and these employees were evidently employed at com- 
paratively low rates; also in some instances vacations affected the = 
pay-roll totals. 


Eaux Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents its first report on 


Wholesale Trade 


MPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in August was 0.3 per cent 
less than in July and pay-roll totals were 3 per cent lower 
These figures are based on returns from 489 establishments, which 
in August had 22,380 employees whose combined earnings for one week 
were $605,095. Sc 
Employment increased moderately in August in the East North 
Central, West North Central, and South Atlantic geographic divisions 
but decreased in the remaining six divisions, while pay-roll totals were 
lower in every division except the South Atlantic. 
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Tasie 1.-—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
Vy HOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND 
UGUST, 1928, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
































| ' 
| Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- | | Per Per 
Geographic division | lish- | | cent of | cent of 
'ments| July, August, |change| July, August, | change 
1928 1928 | 1928 | 1928 
—_—_— } | | 
Now Teuis 26-255 Foie So ee ees 43 945 | 919 —2.8 $27, 710 $27, 533 —0.6 
MiG MS 8 Sa oie SoS Sa gan 82 | 3, 037 2, 979 —1.9 97, 434 96, 355 —Lil 
Bast Nowe Geeerel_................-- 90 | 4, 588 4, 635 +1.0 145, 464 138, 744 —4.6 
West North Central-_................- 73 | 8, 263 8,383 | +1.5 | 186,236 | 181, 764 —2.4 
Sori thi ses ae ahs itn pce eneest 66 1, 064 1, 067 +0. 3 31, 532 31, 737 +0. 7 
Kast Seubee Cremer Ol... css... 20 &O4 —1.3 26, 549 26, 055 —1.9 
West South Central. ................- 35 1, 584 1, 564 —1.3 50, 469 48, 230 —4,4 
ree RS ee 7 164 161) —1.8 6, 871 6,054 | —11L9 
Paci Bish on dnnsecscncnhvane 3 73| 1,901! 1,778| —6.5| 51,636| 48,623 -—58 
Es ae Se 489 | 22, 452 | 22,380 | —0.3 | 623,901 | 605,095 | -—3.0 
| ' , 





Retail Trade 


F.MPLOYMENT in retail trade in August was 2.2 per cent greater 

than in July, while pay-roll totals were 2.3 per cent lower. These 
figures are based on returns from 849 establishments which in August 
had 75,221 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$1,780,214. 

Employment in retail trade establishments increased in August in 
the Pacific, Mountain, New England, and East North Central divi- 
sions of the nine veographic divisions, while pay-roll totals increased 
in the Pacific and East South Central divisions only. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1928, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 









































| 
| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- |__ Per Per 
Geographic division | lish- cent of cent of 
ments | July, August, | change July, August, | change 
} 1928 1928 1928 1928 
. | + 
oP Sane eae | 18 6, 407 6, 684 +4. 3 $170, 750 $162, 625 —4,8 
Middle Atlantic__.............._- 104 10, 944 10, 685 —2.4 269, 281 254, 668 —5.4 
East North Central. -............. 76 21, 825 21, 836 | . 1 625, 439 600, 712 —4.0 
West North Central__..........- 25 5, 988 5, 877 —1.9 119, 887 117, 857 —1.7 
Oil aa Pa lied 27 5, 829 5, 634 —3.3 118, 632 114, 560 —3.4 
East South Central........-.....- 114} 2554] 2457| —3.8 45, 841 46,715 | +1.9 
West South Central............-- 33 3, 395 3, 356 | —1.1 65, 636 63, 498 —3.3 
Mountain (ee pt e ak  e a 6 672 719 +7.0 13, 446 12, 111 —9.9 
ig Re , a ree 446 15, 994 17,973 | +12.4 392, 521 407, 468 +3.8 
All divisioms__._._________- 849 | 73, 608 75,221 | +2.2) 1,821,433 | 1, 780, 214 —2.3 











Employment on Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to July, 
1928, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index num- 

bers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
the monthly average for 1923 as 100. 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNI ?Pgp 
STATES—JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1928 


bout a average, = 
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Month ” 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

Ge onithlbseciacdiinesatathaases cue 94. 6 93. 1 91.9 92. 1 91.8 85.8 
February _ AEE Ss SNP ee SP ed 94.8 93. 2 91.7 92.3 91.6 85.5 
_ ~ “REP RR EER Pete pera 96. 6 93. 6 91.5 92.9 92. 1 864 
} STS sa Bt OBS GOST 98. 0 95. 0 92.8 95. 0 93. 6 88 | 
SE IS LE 8 Rd, aE a is 100. 9 95. 3 94. 0 96. 3 95. 5 90,8 
A ES aD COE OL 102. 9 94. 2 94.8 97.6 97.0 92,9 
TERE soln Ee Raters ey) EK ue PORE 104. 0 94.3 95. 5 98. 9 97.1 91.9 
ids cin ct wha tgentt eet ocisine ge eee 105. 1 95. 1 95. 8 98. 7 95.6 |- 
I NEE m5 wc SSRN Rs Mi ibe 103. 6 95. 8 96. 0 98. 8 95.2 |- 
a ei al RC i A iy GR Se ARRRTET  or, o8 103. 1 96. 9 96. 8 99. 4 95.0 |- 
I es ck ung doin a ee 101.1 95. 1 95. 2 97.3 92.0 |. 
a AT ih aE A pe fe EMR, 4°40 95. 5 92. 3 93.3 94.4 | 88. 3 

Average | 100.0 | 94.5 94.1 96.1 | 93.7 | 88,7 


1 Average for 7 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 

















| 





| 
| 
| 
| 








each of July, 1927, and June and July, 1928, and pay-roll totals 
for each of the entire months considered, by principal occupational 
groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 


“executives, officials, and staff assistants”’ 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD 


are omitted. 


PLOYEES—JULY, 1927, AND JUNE AND JULY, 1928 


{From monthly re 
occupations are s 
groups] 


rts of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
own separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


EM- 


As data for only the more important 


Total earnings 

















Occupation 
July, June, July, 
1927 1928 1928 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 282,554 | 271,403 | 272,216 
ES 3 SA RS Nh ER 3 155, 101 155, 707 
Stenographers and typiste........ 25, 354 24, 758 24, 644 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
GONG ails at) 2S. ed ee ope. 487,429 | 456,296 | 452, 732 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
NT pean MS ar yaa are 95, 014 82, 351 81, 820 
Laborers, track and roadway 
MAE isi nk edi tilt rien a dle di 249,940 | 237,899 | 234, 519 
Maintenance of equipment and 
OO ak ia ee ee 489,934 | 464,037 | 457,943 
| RASA ae Se SS Se 104, 730 | 100, 967 99, 266 
pS) ey ee Ye ee ae 58, 509 56, 022 55, 314 
Skilled trades helpers..........._. 107, 858 | 101,858 | 100, 602 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)__.._| 41, 292 37, 919 38, 118 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
SIT ale citrscencerd Gtlahahe ewtrlie wee 56, 541 53, 191 52, 024 
ee other than sanned 
engine, and yard_..____________ 206,027 | 198,204 | 198,808 
eras ae 30, 460 29, 897 29, 904 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ido etin nc cine nn 24, 614 23, 400 23, 462 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
end wiatiormea)_....2 5. ........- 35, 729 33, 995 33, 652 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
US temaincddhdicteucwiesses 21, 989 21, 394 21, 400 
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July, 
1927 


$39, 761, 287 
21, 844, 577 
3, 181, 461 
44, 132, 344 
7, 353, 750 
18, 133, 629 
63, 711, 201 
15, 458, 541 
9, 022, 725 
11, 864, 902 


3, 927, 301 


4, 512, 247 


25, 718, 239 
4, 773, 881 
3, 805, 589 


3, 367, 194 





1, 700, 879 


June, 
1928 


$39, 265, 921 
21, 325, 474 

3, 208, 779 
42, 532, 329 

6, 531, 955 
17, 682, 436 
60, 955, 604 
15, 014, 951 

8, 739, 115 
11, 295, 939 


3, 547, 424 


4, 327, 052 


24, 840, 225 
4, 736, 990 
3, 578, 121 


3, 263, 570 





1, 642, 943 


July, 


1928 


$39, 224, 523 
21, 206, 963 

3, 171, 647 
41, 743, 466 

6, 470, 961 
17, O78, 664 
60, 107, 435 
14, 757, 935 

8, 581, 958 
11, 123, 885 


3, 627, 060 


4, 184, 490 
25, 180, 522 

4, 772, 201 

3, 684, 2: 


3, 212, 258 





1, 646, 735 








TAI 


Nui 
Me} 
Nui 
of 


Per 
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Tapiz 2—-EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYEES—JULY, 1927, AND JUNE AND JULY, 1928—Continued 






































Number of employees at * 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation — 
July, June, July, July, June, July, 
1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 1928 
Transportation (yard sn vied 

switeh tenders, and hostilers) _- 23, 516 22, 030 22,122 | $4, 589,849 | $4,312,183 | $4, 438, 344 
Transportation, train and engine.| | 316,810 | 306,892 | 308,002 | 63,590,903 | 61, 262,531 | 63, 276, 033 
R oad conductors._............--- 36, 361 35, 169 35, 472 8, 736, 507 8, 197, 608 8, 483, 772 
Road brakemen and flagmen WeaRE 72, 078 69, 504 70, 060 | 12, 638, 734 | 11, 778,373 | 12, 170, 834 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 52, 270 50, 860 50, 433 9, 232,908 | 8,847,392 | 9, 030, 316 
Road engineers and motormen_-_.| 42, 960 41, 380 41,768 | 11, 214,468 | 11, 143, 933 | 11, 649, 192 
Road firemen and helpers--_-_..._- | 43,936 42, 271 42,836 | 8, 640,680 | 8,308,968 | 8, 607,845 
Total, all em ployees_________- 4, 806,270 (1,718, 862 (1,711,823 (241, 503,823 (233, 168, 793 (233, 970, 323 





Unemployment of Organized Building-Trades Workers in 
Massachusetts 


HE amount of unemployment among organized building-trades 
workers in Massachusetts on August 1, 1928, with some com- 
parative data for May 1, June 1, and July 2, is shown in the 

following figures taken from a press release of the Massachusetts 

Department of Labor and Industries. Table 1 shows the number 

and per cent of these workers who were unemployed, and the cause 

of the unemployment, on the dates specified. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS 


UNEMPLOYED IN MASSACHUSETTS ON SPECIFIED DATES, BY CAUSE OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 






































Date of report 
Classification % 
May 1, June 1, July 2, Aug. 1, 
1928 1928 1928 1928 
Number of unions reporting.................---..-.---- 309 315 307 313 
Membership of unions reporting ----._........_--.----- 50, 558 50, 909 50, 988 51, 954 
Number of members reported as unemployed because 
of — 
Lack of work, or materials.................-......- 11, 207 8, 592 6, 539 5, 879 
et oe ee cababicambannes 114 2, 032 37 95 
Sickness, accident, or old age._.........----------- 730 839 731 780 
UR IO. nce ncesecddnabicien sl Usiueds 47 135 117 62 
OUR no a aie ssmaneedbacddeeecnd 74 iP tepbeessecees 50 
RN. 5. auc ckccacsunavonncdelbes a F 12,172 11, 638 7, 424 6, 866 
Per cent of members unemployed because of— 
Lage ae see, OF Meeeerieee. . 5... eee ne 22. 2 16.9 12.8 11.3 
tind anetewasernedeocernntesl 2 4.0 1 -2 
Sickness, accident, or old age___.......--.-------.-- 1.4 1.6 1.4 1.5 
A Tee PE Te 1 os a re 
ae a a RG NS Rl a a ee BE: 2 ee iol 
ee ik csisctheedimdnedieninimnb deeded 24.1 22. 9 14. 6 13. 2 
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The figures show that the percentage of unemployment fron, 4]! 
causes combined was lower on August 1 than on any of the other dates 
for which data are given. Lack of work or materials caused the great. 
est amount of unemployment (11.3 per cent), the next most importan; 
contributing cause being sickness, accident, or old age, with a per. 
centage, however, of only 1.5. Unemployment due to other c 
including strikes and lockouts and unfavorable weather, was Sialic ble 

The amount of unemployment 3 in the different occupation groups 
is shown in Table 2, and in Table 3 the percentage of unemployment 
in the building trades as a whole from alk causes and from lack of 
work or materials on each monthly reporting date from April | 
1927, to August 1, 1928. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERs 
UNEMPLOYED IN MASSACHUSETTS ON AUGUST 1, 1928, BY OCCUPATION 








Unemployed 





























| Number ; 
Occupation | of unions | “= oe 
reporting | Number Per 
ae re ER Make ce Pekka 2 ee 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers. -_._..........-.---- 40 5, 798 639 11 
CS ESC eS ee ee ee ee See eae 106 19, 858 3, 335 16.8 
nT ee eee cee 16 | 2, 294 115 5.0 
Hod carriers and building eS Eee ea 22 | 9, 594 | 1, 048 10.9 
i a in a a ) 414 54 | 
Painters, decorators, and paperhangers- - --__-_--_----- 53 | 6, 068 | 855 14.1 
Plumbers, gasfitters, and steamfitters _-_......_._.-.-_- 38 | 4, 128 | 673 f 
OS i Es Se va 13 948 | 52 | 
Se) Ra ee ae ere as 16 | 2, 852 | 95 | 
| — 
AD eqempetiemn.... c - 3 aiccasee- BU EE Ae 313 51, 954 6, 866 





TARLE 3.—PER CENT OF BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS UNEMPLOYED FROM ALL 


CAUSES, AND FROM LACK OF WORK OR MATERIALS, ON SPECIFIED DATES 











| 











Per cent unem- Per cent unen 
ployed ployed 
ma i pie oo * aoe ——— 
, ship o : ; ship o 
Reporting date | unfons | | Lest of Reporting date anion | — 
reporting | All /| work or reporting All 
| causes | mate- causes 
| rials 
1927 | 1928 
3} Sao eS Pyeeee 47,565 | 27.4 4 Re OR re ea ee 52, 226 27.3 20.5 
May 2. aD 49, 670 19. 9 | Fee SS ea 50, 355 29. 4 27.4 
OS See > | 18.4 I Dies inn canines 49, 553 34. 1 28 
I | , 627 | 17.2 15.3 || Apr. i a Beis 49,028 | 28.9 2t 
ita maa ose o 671 | 147 eg ge 7S mainlines 50,558 | 24.1 22 
Se ee ee eee 50, 982; 15.3) A 4 +} Sees 50,909 | 22.9 
CS eee 51, 529 | 13. 5 | Re fb SR ee 50, 988 | 14. 6 
DP tchanasinndod $1,484) 137), 12.0] Aug. 1..............- 51,954} 13.2 
ce, a a eee | 49, 105 | 19. 1 | 16. 2 ! | 
u i 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay roli 
have been compiled from reports received from the State labor 


offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 





Per cent of change, 





| 








| Per cent of change, 















































July to August, 
June to July, 1928 | 1928 
State, and industry group Tm State, andindustry group | 
| | 
_Employ- : een ee - 
ak | Pay roll snent | Pay roll 
| i | 
—— —_—_—_$_$_———— — | os 
Illinois | | Maryland—C ontinued 
| | | 
Stone, clay, —_ glass preface. —0.3 | —7.3 || C pe pat tee products_ —— —1.0 
Metals, machinery, and con- || Stone, clay, and glass____.____- +16. | +22.3 
Me | —4.3 | —9.7 || Metal products other thaniron | 
Wood products.........------- —.7 | —G& 6. ~ Gi Greet ocn.... 5S ee +.6 | —3.7 
Furs and leather goods-_-_-_--- +3.9 | +.9 || Tobacco products____.._._.__-- —2.5 | +6. 8 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc____- +.3 | —3.2 || Machinery (not including | 
Printing and paper goods_____- |e ee nen riation | +18 yeas 
| i —8. —14. 2 | usical instruments___-------- +67. +35. 
Clothing and millinery _--_-_- —1.6 | —.3 || Transportation equipment____- —12.1 —21.9 
Food, beverages, and tobacco... —1.2 —4.8 | — —— and repairing ____ +3.8 +3 
- || Miscellaneous ---..........-_-- +3.0 +10. 
All manufacturing in- | ——_—__—___ ————_- 
Eee ee —2.0 —6. 6 | All industries_... ...---| +2.9 +4.4 
——  lC —— ===, i j 
Trade, wholesale and retail - hel —.5 | +.7 | - 
ee . ~---------| bi-g- be 2 Employment— 
Public uti ities - sestaeieas +1.7 1.0 index numbers 
eS a eee eee +11.3 | +2. 6 (1919-1923 = 100) 
Building and contracting -__--- +2.0 | +1.1 | 
‘ : =] BREF 
All industries__.......... —.7 | —4.4 | | July, | August, 
$$} 1928 1928 
July to August, | Massach usetts 
1928 
bhi eee FE a 64.7 70.1 
lowa || Bread and other bakery prod- | 
eq tee eee 103. 1 101.0 
youl ae kindred pootem: oe Ue || Cars and oe shop con- 
seep cuit: ne. + ain 2 | re | struction and repairs, steam 
Iron and steel works__.....-.-- PS rare ae 68.9 70.1 
Lumber products_._.........-- St eee || Clothing, men’s and women’s _| 83. 0 92. 4 
a ag 68 bi nncucii. hemp ns ff yeah aneaashbawbe | 74.5 81.9 
Paper produc printing anc otton g Rhee wales Sia Sigdew eek 41.0 42.0 
publishin ene kee AAS whs3 fos clad. Dyeing and finishing textiles __ 96. 3 95. 6 
— m me chemicals, | —— pao nal appara- | 
and compounds_____.___--_-- or 4:4 saa | _ tus, and supplies ---_.._. | 101.5 | 103. 5 
Stone and clay products _._-__. 7 h,@ Lccce || Foundry and machine shop 
T nae and gous ee a ee TES - | A Ee ras: | 65. 5 65.1 
Railway car shops__..........- O43 tics seat. ST 96.0 | 96. 2 
Various industries__....______- oc yf er a: Hestery and knit goods_______- | 61.3 | 64.5 
‘ — ah Wiedordeos. oto 101.1. 102.0 
All industries__._.......- 7 Bee ee | ~~~ papcige curried, and 
i Ait aie eos | 81.4 82.7 
Maryland || Paper and wood pulp___._____- | 90.3 91.4 
|| Printing and publishing ae i | 104.4 | 104.0 
Food products................. @) —4.9 || Rubber footwear... | 969} 95.9 
ion and pan ma —1.0 —1.2) ape oods, tires, and tubes_) 85. 4 | 87.2 
ron and s an eir prod- et SS er ae 104. 7 | 104. 6 
IOS +5.9 +10, 1 | Textile machinery and parts_- 49. 4 | 48. 6 
L be and its products -_-_-___- +4.1 +12.7 || Woolen and worsted goods____. 80. 2 76. 3 
Leather and its products___.._- +16. 8 +21.7 
Rubber tires..........-........ 489 +151 | All industries...__.______ | 72.9 74.2 
Paper and printing............ +.1 +7.5 | 








' No change. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATE: 


: PE 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 





































































































} 
Per cent of chany 
Per cent of change, || anRe, 
June to July, 1928 |) July to August, 
1928 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group ‘dle Eee 
Employ- Employ-| ,._ 
ment Pay roll | ment Pay roll 
; Beth al | a ae 
New Jersey Oklahoma— Continued 
Food and kindred products..__| —3.2 —2.4 |) Textiles and cleaning: Ma 
Textiles and their products ___- —1.4 —4.5 ]) Textile manufacture ______- +7.4 —7.0 
Iron and steel and their prod- Laundries and cleaning ---- +5.1 - 
Oe EE EIT DD: <5 TA TITS 1.4 +2.0 | Woodworking: 
Lumber and its products - __--- | —3.4} —3. 6 |} SRS ARATE +14.8 
Leather and its products______- moe —3. 5 | Millwork, ete...........--- +4.6 +-7.0 
Tobacco products_______..__-- +.5 | —3.4 | ———___—_|—— 
Paper and printing __.____.__-- —2.4 | —4.5 || All industries__._......-- +5.8 +1 
Chemicals and allied at a +.4 | —.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products, —32.8 | —7.1 & 
Metal products other than iron Index number 
| +.1 | —2.8 | | (1923-1925 = 100 
Vehicles for land transportation +1.3 | —5.3 | 
Miscellaneous----.....-...---.- |} +14 —1.5 
yee > Il | July August . 
- | uly, August, 
All industries____....-.-- pin = Bs —2.1 |] | “1998” | ~ 192s Co 
New York _ : 
| | j 
Stone, clay, and glass_______._- —1.0 —.6 | | Employment M: 
Metals and machinery-_---_---- | —17 —4.4 Pennsylvania b - 
Wood manufactures --_-....--..- —1.6 —2.4 | rs 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods. +1.9 | +2.1 || Metal products_____........--- 83. 7 | 87. 0) 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete__ -- —1.7 | —3.2 || Transportation equipment__--- 69. 3 68. 4 
| ee ae +.4 | +1.2 Textile products___.__..._.---- 91.6 i) 
Printing and paper goods-___-_- —.9 |} —1.0 || Foods and tobacco______.__-- 96. 4 99. 6 
bo, Renmin eye ae TMT I —3.8 | —3.9 | Stone, clay, and glass products. 86. 4 | 86. | = 
Clothing and millinery ______-_- | —3.3 | (4) Lumber prodire EEE 76. 8 $4. | 
Food and tobacco_______.-.___- +5.2 | +4.3 || Chemical products___..._...--- 93. 2 95.1 
Water, light, and power __-_____| +.4 | +.4 || Leather and rubber products_ - 97.1 | 97.8 
|__| | Paper and printing--.........- 91.1 | 93. 2 
ee ee —.§ | —2.0 | — 
All industries_.__.._..._- | $6.2 88.7 
| 
Ea 
4 July to August, | 
1928 Pay rolls 
Oklahoma a ve 
we St, 
Cottonseed oil mills- --.-~~---- | +54.0 | +13.6 || Metal products____...........- 76. 6 91.4 + 
Food production: | | Transportation equipment____- 65. 1 66. £ a 
Bakeries____-...........- --| —26] —4.3 || Textile products.__..........-- 90. 5 98. 0 W 
Confections___-_.....-...-- +59. 3 +57.6 || Foods and tobacco..._..__....- 97.0 98. 0 Le 
Creameries and dairies_- -- 0 +9.8 Stone, clay, and glass products. 78.3 87.3 C] 
le oe, |} —7.5 —6.3 || Lumber products._.........__. 73.6 86.3 Pr 
Ice and ice cream-_---__-_- +42. 1 +3.2 || Chemical products_____.______- 99.4 103. | T 
npr oe poultry ----....- —5.3 —4.0 || Leather and rubber products_.| 100. 2 103. 8 Cc} 
leadandzine: = # =## {| — | +... } Paper and printing............ . 04 . 
a RNG aces ae +19. 1 +37.3 | Fag Se pening = Fi 
iiiitd ckda ne occmneh +4.7 +7.4 || j G0, 9 
Metals and machinery: ect ite: naam ay 7 
putesepens, ~paeee — +10. 3 +4.7 || —- 2 
achine shops and found- | 
Rana ae —28}] . +45); eee to 
Tank construction and = ee, 1928 
OO RE SEA TEET —19.2 —5.1 _ 
Oil industry: 7 St 
Producing and _ gasoline M 
manufacture____________- +12.4 +26. 1 Employ-| pay roll W 
REE +1.0 +13. 2 ment F 
Printing: Job work __._-..____- +5.7 +9.5 Wisconsin Cc 
Public utilities: P 
Steam railway shops______- +.9 .0 Manual Pp 
Street railways___.______._- +1.6 ae a cc ennsucend —2.1 —6.7 T 
Water, light, _ —--- +3.8  & | 3  -” <a) ae aa +3.3 +3.0 Cc 
Stone, clay, and Stone crushing and quarrying_-| +10.9 +9. 4 F 
Brick and tile. “ae —4.2 —.4 || Manufacturing: v 
Cement and plaster_______- +2. 2 +10.1 Stone and allied industries_| +5.9 +10.5 
Crushed stone ___.__.___._- +66. 6 +38. 5 BN 6 Piicentia isin arte citi +2.4 +7.4 
Glass manufacture_-_______- —4.6 —12.9 FES SaaS ee —3 +2.6 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN cenit —_ PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinu 


Monthly period—Continued 
























































Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
May bse, | May to June, 
’ 1928 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- Employ- 
Ment’ | Pay roll ment | Pay roll 
Wisconsin—Continued Wisconsin—C ontinued 
Manufacturing—Continued. a: 
RuBE. cobaessnde- ssdnwes —1.6 +4.0 team railways___._..._._. +.8 +9. 2 
PE ee ae ee —1.4 +1.3 Electric railways. __.______ —24.4 —21.6 
ee tS Ses —1.5 +1.3 Express, telephone, and i 
aE ey ae +.1 +2.4 Te +9.3 +9. 1 
ee ke ee ees +4.3 +7.8 || Wholesale trade_______________ +2.3 +4.7 
Light and power-_-__--.-- +7.9 +6.5 || Hotels and restaurants__-__-___- |. Se eS 
Printing and publishing -_- —1.0 —1.4 
Laundering, cleaning, and ? adie Nonmanual 
OPIN ais ons 45~ ot 5 | ; ; 
Chemical (including soap, Manufacturing, mines, and 
glue, and explosives) ---- 1. eB? —.5 | a: Elis s senwecowesccc~ =e —1.3 
pe Sees —1. —.9 
All manufacturing______- +1.1 +4.8 | kien ON “atl SaaS is : +4.6 
tf) eee ee » +4.5 
Construction: Retail trade—Sales force only__ —5.5 —7.4 
Datei... Bites +13.8 io a | Miscellaneous professional 
i | kT ERR CF b4-" +43. 6 So Oe ae, er +1.1 +2.6 i 
toe ---| +25.6 +33.9 || Hotels and restaurants. -_____- .. S|) ; 
Marine dredging, sewer dig- i 
GIN. Cop eer nenebewala —13.0 —8.3 | 





Yearly period 



























































| 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
7 vg August, 1927, to 
Ap | ugust, 
State, and industry group ¥ | State, and industry group . panties 
Employ- | Employ- 
ment Payroll | saent Pay rol] 
| 
California i Oklahoma 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products.| —9.3 —6.9 || Cottonseed-oil mills._________- —80.0 —78, 6 
Metals, machinery, and con- Food production: 

VON i as. SG +.3 —2.0 ee —3.1 —39.0 
Wood manufactures-__......__- —3.6 +2. 1 Confections._.............. +6. 1 —11L8 
Leather and rubber goods_- --_- 10.7 —4.0 Creameries and dairies.___| +16.8 —3.4 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc-- - - —4.9 +2.2 RS ati: Pact —20. —21.2 
Printing and paper goods_____- +.4 —5.0 Ice and ice cream_________- +129. 9 +123.9 
Textig@tnattie ceca kolo —10.4 —8.3 Meat and poultry ---__-__- —4.6 +16 
Clothing, millinery, and laun- Lead and zinc: 

Pe I —7.3 —7.4 Mines and mills__________- —23.6 —27.6 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco. —7.3 —7.3 RARE I SR —1.9 —15.9 
Water, light, and power -_-_-_-__- +1.2 +3.2 || Metals and machinery: 

Miscellaneous. ..........._-__- —11.6 —1.3 Auto repairs, etc__._______- —21.2 —10.1 
Machine shops and foun- 
All industries___.__..__- —3.2 —2.6 SS EE See —1.6 —1.4 
Tank construction and 
New York IR os a eek ect —53.1 —55.1 
Oil industry: 
Stone, clay, and glass........_. 10. 4 —8.9 Producing and _ gasoline 
Metals and machinery_____---- —3.9 —2.3 manufacture._...._......| —15.6 —5.2 
Wood manufactures __._______- —9.7 —9.9 a +9.2 +21.3 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods.| —5.0 —7.3 || Printing: Job work._.........- +1.6 +6.9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete._..| —6.1 —3.0 || Public utilities: 
i Se —.2 —.7 Steam railway shops____._- —17.0 —2.9 
Printing and paper goods_____. +1.0 +2.8 Street railways. --.-.......-. +16.4 +22. 1 
TexQR seit aan .coes aed: —3.3 —5.8 Water, light, and power__.| +61.1 +106. 1 
Clothing and millinery ______.- —5.0 —6.7 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Food and tobacco. ____._____- —2.8 —1.7 Brick and tile__........__- +20.8 +35. 2 
Water, light, and power. _.___. —6.5 —6.0 Fae — plaster _____.- +87 aan: 
a ‘ 
All industries_____..... —42 —3.6 Glass manufacture_____.__- —7.2 —21.3 
[819] 
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Continued 


Yearly period—Continued 





S— 





State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
August, 1927, to 
August, 1928 











| Mining 
| Stone crushing and quarrying-- 
| Manufacturing: 


Employ-| p.. 
ment Pay roll 
Oklahoma—cContinued 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture _____-- +53. 0 +55. 9 
Laundries and cleaning_--- —11,.2 —16. 2 
Woodworking: 
Sawmills. .................| +301.8 +191. 7 
Millwork, ete......_...__-- +18.9 +18. 2 
All industries__.........- +1.3 +7.0 


Pennsylvania 


Metal products.............-.-- 
Transportation equipment 
Textile products___..__________ 
Foods and tobaeco__.__..____-- 
Stone, clay, and glass sheen 
Lumber products 
C hountedll predicts. iia ER 
Leather and rubber products _- 
Paper and printing 


All industries 


Distal preduacts..............- 
Transportation equipment 
py eee 
Foods and tobacco____....-.-.-- 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Lumber products__...........- 
Chemical products_-___...._.-- 
Leather and rubber products -_ - 
Paper and printing 


All industries 








Index numbers 
(1923-1925 = 100) 














l 
August, August, 
1927 | 1928 
Employment 
85.7 | 87.0 
7.5 68. 4 
96. 7 95. 3 
98. 2 99. 6 
93. 1 86. 1 
89.3 84. 1 
102.7 | 95. 1 
98. 4 97.8 
94.7 | 93. 2 
91.1 88. 7 





Pay rolls 





| 


—e 





S| FRSSARZS= 
© ome wwoocu 














|| Agriculture 











Wisconsin 


Manual 


ha ig ial 


Stone and allied industries 
Metal - en itz 


a a ne 

Textiles 

nn 

Light and power. 

Printing and publishing __ 

Laundering, cleaning, and 
dyeing. 

Chemical (including soap, 
glue, and explosives) 


All manufacturing 





Cons truction: | 


il anne aay SS 
Goslbinmtontion: | 
Steam railways_-__-.-...--_- 
Electric railways_________- 
Express, telephone and | 
I: TERE iil 
Wholesale trade_._........._-- 
Hotels and restaurants________- 


Nonmanual | 
Manufacturing, mines, and 
Quatre. | .5...........-.... .| 
PCompueeear is... ....6-6sid 


Communication 
Wholesale trade - 
Retail trade—sales force onl: y_- 
Miscellaneous professional 

Services 
Hotels and restaurants_._...__- 





Per cent of chinye. 
June, 1927, to 
June, 1928 


Employ- 
ment 





—2., 
+27, 


+13. 
~~. 


+1. 
i. 


Ow Ww wr 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food August 15, 
1927, and July 15 and August 15, 1928, as well as the percentage 
changes i in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of butter was 51.4 cents on August 15, 1927; 54.3 cents on 
July 15, 1928; and 55.4 cents on August 15, 1928. These figures 
show increases of 8 per cent in the year and 2 per cent in the eianath 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 1.2 per cent August 15, 1928, as compared with August 15, 1927, 


and an increase of 0.9 per cent August 15, 1928, as compared with 
July 15, 1928. 


To following tables are compiled from monthly — of actual 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1928, AND 
AUGUST bb, 1927 


(Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers) 




















Per cent of increase 
| Average retail price on— _| (+) ag 18, 10 me 
Article Unit ne pi 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, 
1927 1928 1928 
Cents Cents Cents 
i ATS tA ate Pound. -_..._. 43.7 49.7 51.0 +17 +3 
se ace kab betel SES 38.1 43.9 45.1 +18 oa) 
a ee a 31.7 36. 0 36. 6 +15 +2 
3 (oS eT: Ps Sera 23.9 28.9 29. 6 +24 +2 
Fick, ccnicchéneénntutinaediil GiGi. <s. 15.3 19.1 19.6 +28 +3 
Pork A ean Ce ee Fog sees? ee Ee Beit i. 37.7 37.3 39.9 +6 +7 
SS et TS RS Peay cite 46. 5 43.9 44.7 —«, |} +2 
pS ie 2 SS 52 Ces SRR Ke BRED H GP tistics 54.3 53.4 54.2 —0. 2 | +1 
IM tiindikcn tine cbpihiinn<vaselsoses Diatganss 39. 2 41.1 40. 2 +3 | —2 
tinh sn Sadieeenebaindtinsdlanual "sell = sate 35. 4 36. 7 36. 8 +4 +0. 3 
Salmon, canned, red_.................)..-.. oe 32.9 35. 3 34. 2 +4 —3 
MER AAS SL ike ccucccccseues nce Quart himiecnS 14.1 14.1 14.1 0 0 
Milk, evaporated....................- 15-16 oz. can... 1L.6 lil 11.2 —3 +1 
J Eo deel ae ie Saale roegne. ...... 51.4 54.3 55. 4 +8 +2 
ae (all butter substi- |....- isedwdita 28. 0 27. 2 27.3 -3 +0. 4 
u 
CO Pee 37.0 38. 3 38. 4 +4 +0. 
PS a a, rainy el Saeed 18 18. 4 18.7 -1 +2 
Vegetable lard substitute.............|..._-_ oo id dla 25. v 24.9 24.8 —1 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ............-.....| Dozen........ 42.0 41.6 45.0 +7 +8 
eM tseddnnccdsdances cn —...... 9.3 9.2 9.2 -1 0 























‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and e'ec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1928, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1927—Continued 


— 


(Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers) 
































= 
re —— of incresse 
or decrease ( —) 
Average retail price on— Aug. 15, 1998, 
‘eer 
Articie Unit —— wal 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 
ER EOP Tes OTe SES CEs et a Pound. --...- 5.6 5.6 5.4 —4 —4 
EE a a eae ES , SS a 5.2 5.3 5.3 +2 ( 
SF a ee Lie et E RS 9.0 8.9 8.9 —1 0 
Ce ee hae cabled 8-0z. pkg._--- 9.7 9. 5 9.5 —2 ( 
, 5 CSI aE He, 28-0z. pkg---- 25. 5 25. 6 25. 6 +0. 4 0 
pe iL es Pound _-_-.---- 20. 1 19.8 19.8 —1 0 
OER EES BERN ag ORS HR. “SB AEEL® 10.7 10. 0 9.9 —7 
eS ES, Se pe ee eye 7 O0..45 ch. 9.5 12. 5 12.6 +33 +] 
hanna prog pe aipawapahtguleesdd Sails 3.4 2.3 22) —35 | { 
bind dikanapansdiabeghbdadbibebants __ eeeem: 6.4 5.9 6.4; -—16 | -s 
ESS ere ss eee wat Ne 44 4.3 | 4.1 —s ) | S 
de cis, chencetdtechiech | No. 2 can__- 11.5 11.5 11.6 +1 | +] 
I. 2 0schdinsguseidiinaiaee dedicate ed is week 15.6 15.9 15.9 +2 0 
a GN oe ee si | sere es 16.7 16.8 16.7 0 —| 
Tomatoes, canned_.............-..___|____. Gis? 12.0 11.6 11.6 —3 | 0 
Re OEE aes Pees 2s oe Poeun. os... 7.3 7.3 ae -—3 | 5 
Ni eregusainciliaseruimetnibemaitiens <n dtnna nike iceteee tne ap 77.6 77.4 77.4 —0.3 | 0 
Ge tibihianwencuthihntundilckamébiecdiceda BG irises nia 47.4 49. 2 49. 4 +4 +0. 4 
EE ee a eee ee! A ES oe 15.5 13.8 13.8 | on 0 
PASS aa ee Pee St Ri cadesek. 14.3 13. 6 13.5 -6 | —| 
Danenes........ 0-22 2 ee -es Dozen.-.._.-- 33. 7 32.1 31.6 -—— | 2 
RESET SER enema! Ete | 53.8 62.6 64. 2 +19 +3 
Weighted Sie® tidensaoi. 2.6255 oc ses Reaches es ees ee ee See +1.2 | +0.9 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each year 
from 1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in August of 
each of these specified years, compared with August, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of pork chops was 21.9 cents in 
August, 1913; 35.1 cents in August, 1922; 32.1 cents in August, 1923; 
34.8 cents in August, 1924; 40.0 cents in August, 1925; 40.5 cents in 
August, 1926; 37.7 cents in August, 1927; and 39.9 cents in August, 
1928. , 

As compared with August, 1913, these figures show increases of 
60 per cent in August, 1922; 47 per cent in August, 1923; 59 per 
cent in August, 1924; 83 per cent in August, 1925; 85 per cent in 
August, 1926; 72 per cent in August, 1927; and 82 per cent in 
August, 1928. 

he cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 


crease of 52.8 per cent in August, 1928, as compared with August, 
1913. 
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T»BLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 


CENT OF INCREASE AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH AUGUST 15, 1913 


[ Percentage change of five-tenths of 1 per cent are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase Aug. 15 of each 
























































| 
Average retail price on Aug. 15— specified year compared with Aug. 
15, 1913 
Article - 
; 
| 1913 1922 | 1993 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
| 
Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak..pound-.-| 26. 4) 39.0) 41. 1| 40.7] 42.0] 41.8] 43.7| 51.0) 48) 56) 54) 59| 58 66) 93 
Round steak....do-_---) 23.2) 34.1) 35. 5| 34.8) 36. 2| 36.2) 38.11 45.1) 47) 53] 50| 56) 56) 64 94 
Rib roast........ do....| 20. 2} 28. 2) 29. 2) 29.1) 30.3] 30.4) 31.7| 36.65 40) 45 44 50; 50 57 81 
Chuck roast....- do....| 16.5 20. 0) 20. 8} 21.0} 22. 1! 22. 5) 23.9! 29.6) 21 26 27 34 36 45 79 
Plate beef....--.. do....) 12.2) 12.6) 12.7) 13.1) 13.9] 14.3) 15.3 ot 3 4 7 14 17 25 61 
Pork chops-_-.-.--- do_...| 21.9) 35.1) 32.1) 34.8) 40.0] 40.5) 37.7 39.9 60) 47 59 83 85; 72 82 
Bacv@leuntiseodacd do....| 28.3) 40.6) 39.2] 38.3] 49.3] 52.0] 46.5] 44.7) 43 39 35 84 64 58 
LON ee eee do....| 28.4) 50.8) 46.3) 46.6] 54.9] 60.7! 54.3) 54.2! 79 63 64 93; 114 91 91 
Lamb, leg of....do....| 18.9} 36.0) 37. 2| 37.3) 38.7| 39.2| 39.2) 40.2) 90! 97| 97] 105! 107) 107) 113 
Bent nnonesien do....) 21.5) 34.9) 34.5) 34.8) 36.2) 37.9) 35.4) 36.8) 62) 60) 62 76, 65) 71 
Salmon, canned, red 

o= «anal pound..|_..../ 31.9) 31.2] 31.2) 32.3] 38.2) 32.9] 34.2/...../...._|_....|_-___|_.___ Sates si 
Milk, fresh._..quart..| 8.8} 13.0) 13.7) 13.7} 13.9} 13.9) 14.1) 14.1 48 56 56 58; 58) 60 60 
Milk, evaporated 

15-16 oz. can.-|--_-- SEF BeBe FR ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 
Buttthisa. occu und..| 35.4) 44.2) 51.8) 48.3] 54.1) 50.6] 51.4) 55.4 25; 46 36 53 43 45| 56 
Oleomargarine (all 

butter substitutes) 

Re OS pound..|.....| 27.1) 28.3] 29.6) 30.3] 30.2) 28.0] 27.3).....|.....}....-|..--|_----|_- 
Chet cidencbod do....| 22.0} 31.8) 36.3) 34.4) 36.8] 35.7| 37.0) 38.4, 45) 65| 56| 67) 62| 68| 75 
Lar, casio thew do....| 16.1) 17.2) 17,1) 19.3) 24.3) 22.7) 18.9) 18.7 7 6; 20 51 41 17 16 
Vegetable lard substi- 

tale a pound..-|_.__- 22. 9) 22. 8| 25.2) 25.9) 25.9) 25.0) 24.8).....).--- fe 
Eggs, strictly fresh 

-- -napaenalankada dozen..| 33.0) 37.1) 41.5) 44.6] 48.9) 44.9] 42.0! 45.0 12 26, 35 48) 36) 27 36 
Breaths ciiinsieds pound..| 5.6) 8.7; 87) 88 9.4) 9.4) 9.3) 9.2) 55) 55] 57, 68] 68) 66) 64 
POWE Aeseibsintiesisd do...-| 3.3 5.1) 4.5) 5.1) 6.1) 6.0] 5.6) 5.4) 55! 36) 55| 85 82} 70) 64 
Corn meal...... do...-| 3.0) 3.9) 4.1) 4.7] 5.4) 5.1] 5.2) 5.3 30} 37 57 80 70 73 77 
Rolled oats.....- ee yea Se £2 48.028 20 GO 60 
Corn flakes 

..-.--8-02. package.-.|_.... &a@ 07) AG 10.9 1.0 O7) O6).....).....).....}.....).-...).....)..... 
Wheat cereal 

28-0z. package-.|____- 25.7) 24.4) 24.3) 24.6) 25.4) 25.5) 25.6)...../.-..-|.---.}- je 
Macaroni. .... pound..j..... 20. 0} 19. 8) 19.6} 20.4) 20.2) 20.1) 19. 8).---_|_____|_.__. HST set Sai Hee 
Bids. scleibaas wad do....| 8.7) 9.6) 9.4) 10.2) 11.3! 11.6] 10.7) 9.9) 10 8 17; 30) 33) 23) 14 
Beans, navy..-..- eT: Cee 11,3) 11.0; 0.7) M3) 9.2) 9,8) 12.6).....|-- 2)... 2} 
Potatoes. ......- do...-| 1.9} 2.6) 3.7| 2.6) 4.4) 3.6) 3.4) 2.2) 37] 95] 37| 132 80 79| 16 
ORDO cchiaimntusal ee Se -eF Rte. wt BT RF Relea Re eee eens a eel Seal 
Cabbage. ....._. enckdiasan 3.9) 4.8) 4.3) 5.5) 4.3) 4.4) 4.0)... / of POORER FG OO 
Beans, baked | 

~~ agile No. 2 can..|.....| 13.4] 12.9] 12.6) 12.4) 11.8) 11.5) 11.6)....-|.-.--|..---]---- |e} 
Corn, canned __.do_...|___.. 15. 4) 15.4) 15.9) 18.4) 16.4) 15.6) 15.9)...--|.----|-----}-- | caer 
Peas, canned...-do--..|.-_.- 17.6} 17.6] 18,2; 18.4] 17.5] 16.7) 16.7|-.-.-|-----[-----|-2 oo) ooo ave ail 
Tomatoes, canned 

anal No. 2can.-|.....| 13.6] 13.0} 13.3) 13.7} 11.8) 12.0) 11.6).....|-....|--.--|.--2-]---2 |_| 
Sugar, granulated 

REP ike 1. gl pound.-| 5.6) 8.1) 9.6) 8.2) 7.0) 7.0) 7.3) 7.1) 45) 71) 46) 25) 25) 30) 27 
Tee cece do...-| 54.4) 68.3) 69.7| 70.9| 75.9| 77.1) 77.6) 77.4; 26) 28) 30) 40) 42) 43) 42 
Cotte ncece do....| 29.8) 36.2) 37. 6| 43.4) 50.9) 51.0] 47.4) 49.4 21; 26) 46, 71) 71) 59| 66 
Prunes.........- (Sah DOSE 20. 8} 19.0) 17.3) 17.3) 17.2) 15.5) 13. 8).....|..---|---2-}-. || 
Raising.......... emt Aree 23. 2} 17.4) 15.4) 14.4) 14.8] 14.3) 13. 5).-222! 22 fet fk 
Bananas....... dozen. .|_.... 34. 2) 38. 4) 35. 4) 34. 5) 34. | 33.7) 31. 6)--..-|--- 2}. |} 
Oranges......... “SS Dorey 64. 8} 50.9) 46.1) 50.8) 50,7) 53.8) 64.2)...-.).----|---- ||| 

| 
All artieles combined! _|___._|...._|_._../.-..- | pee ee etn |n-e-= 37.5) 45.1 42.9 59.0) 54.3) 51.1) 52.8 






































' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com| of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920 the index numbers included the follo articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes jp 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1927,’ and by months for 1927, and for January through 
August, 1928. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average 
price of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but an 
increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 152.8 for 
July, 1928, and 154.2 for August, 1928. , 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 











? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp ‘:-)!) 
Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38-51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36~49. 
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Taste 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 


BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THROUGH 
AUGUST, 1928 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 


















































i 

a Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuek| Plate | Pork | | | | 
year and month | ctosk | steak ‘roast. roast | beef | chops | Bacon; Ham Hens | Milk | Butter Cheese 
101Bi5si-e che wea 100.0 | 100.0 -m 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1020. <> sacumnaianees 172.1 | 177.1 |167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 | 188.2 
Mito 152.8 | 154.3 |147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 168.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153.9 
1922. ..nesneene=s 147.2 | 144.8 |139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 147.2 | 125.1 | 148.9 
1008. coon aneaue 153.9 | 150.2 |143.4 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
1094. cccdesteeeee 155.9 | 151.6 |145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 155.1 | 135.0 159.7 
19D. cisarsceapaitnerail 159.8 | 155.6 |149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 |) 166.1 
199B ivensariianeoh 162.6 | 159.6 |153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 188.6 165.6 
197s ee 167.7 | 166.4 |158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.2 | 204.5 173.2 158.4 | 145.2 170.1 
1927: January---| 160.6 | 158.3 (153.0 | 141.9 | 124.0 174.3 | 181.1 | 211.2 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 152.5 | 170.1 
February -.-| 161.0 | 158.7 |153.5 | 141.9 | 123.1 | 171.0 | 179.6 | 210.8 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 153.5 | 170.1 
March-.-.--- 161.8 | 159.6 |153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 | 174.3 | 179.3 | 210.0 | 181.7 | 158.4 | 154.6) 168.8 
Anen.....-. 164.6 | 163.2 |156.1 | 145.6 | 125.6 | 175.7 | 178.2 | 210.8 | 182.6 | 157.3 | 152.5 | 167.9 
LS a 166.5 | 165.5 |157.6 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 173.3 | 176.3 | 209.3 | 180.3 | 156.2 | 189.4 | 167.4 
FO cam on 166.9 | 165.9 |157.1 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 165.2 | 174.4 | 206.3 | 170.4 | 156.2 | 135.2) 167.4 
JG cnitiwes 171.7 | 170.0 {160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 166.2 | 172.6 | 203.0 | 167.1 | 157.3 | 184.2) 167.0 
August__._| 172.0 | 170.9 |160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 179.5 | 172.2 | 201.9 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 134.2 167.4 
September.) 172.4 | 170.9 |160.6 | 150.0 | 128.1 | 193.8 | 172.2 | 200.0 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 139.4 170.6 
October_.._| 172.0 | 170.0 |161,1 | 151.9 | 130.6 | 197.6 | 172.6 | 199.3 | 167.6 | 159.6 | 145.4 | 173.3 
November_} 171.3 | 169.5 |161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 | 172.9 | 171.5 | 197.0 | 167.1 | 159.6 | 147.3 | 174.7 
December _| 172.8 | 171.3 |163.6 | 156.9 | 188.0 | 156.2 | 167.8 | 192.9 | 167.6 | 160.7 | 152.5 | 176.5 
1928: January..-| 174.8 | 173.1 |165.2 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9 | 177.4 
February._| 176.4 | 174.4 |167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 | 177.4 
March.--.- 176.8 | 175.3 |167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 | 174.2 
April___..-| 178.3 | 177.6 |168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 143.9 | 172.9 
) eee se 181.5 | 181.2 |172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6 | 172.4 
: RS 186.6 | 186.5 |175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7 | 172.4 
Iai 195.7 | 196.9 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4 | 141.8) 173.3 
August____| 200.8 | 202.2 |184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.6 | 201.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7 173.8 

an 
Year and month | Lard | Eggs | Bread| Flour| ©" | Rice | 298 | sugar! Tea | Coffee arti- 
meal toes | ‘ates 8 

WE can dinbentinahnnwe 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
ys A Aa ae ee ae 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
7 TE a, Se 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 | 153.3 
Ee BE SRG a 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 1382.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 141.6 
(Ute Rae aes 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
TUGEsn tiie Suke owes ia 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 145.9 
FED eS niceukthe lonste cine 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 | 157.4 
ROM SS FES ES 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1 160. 6 
SU nck inticdncdaabon ds 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
1927: January. ........ 126.6 | 162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3 | 136.4 | 142.5 | 168.5 | 159.3 
February - .---.--- 124.1 | 128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5 | 136.4 | 142.3 | 167.4 156.0 
a a 122.8 | 102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5 | 142.6 | 165.4] 153.8 
i 120.9 | 98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 123.0 | 217.6 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 163.8 153. 6 
SR 120.3 | 97.4 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 | 142.3 | 161.7 | 155.4 
SUaass A ck scs 119.0 | 97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 352.9 | 182.7 | 142.1 | 160.7] 158.5 
pA a 119.0 | 107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 247.1 | 134.5 | 142.5 | 159.7 | 153.4 
/ "Rea 119.6 | 121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 200.0 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 159.1 | 152.4 
September-_--_-_- 121.5 | 141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8 | 188.2! 130.9 | 141.9 | 158.7) 1549 
October... ....... 124.1 | 164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 120.7 | 176.5 | 180.9 | 142.5 | 159.1 | 156.1 
November- --...-- 123.4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 160.4 | 156.5 
December_.......} 121.5 | 172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 118.4 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 161.4 | 155.9 
1928: January ......... 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8; 155.1 
February .......-. 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1 151. 6 
March.........-- 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8; 151.4 
Ds pong Lite ele di wlbie 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9 | 164.1] 152.1 
ee 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4) 153.8 
Ee 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 165.1} 152.6 
July.........-...| 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 142.3 | 165.1] 152.8 
August.......... 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.8) 154.2 









































' 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1928. 
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| Fall River, | Houston, | Indianapolis, | Jacksonville, | Kansas City, 
ass. Tex. Ind. Fla. 0. 
bs EN SR bot ed : ; : is 
| | 
Article | 1928 } 1928 1928 | 1928 1928 
Aug.| Aug.|___| Aug. | _. er te __|Aug.|__ 
| 15, 15, | 15, l 15, | | | 15, | 
| 1927 |July Aug.| 1927 July | Aug.) 1927 |\July |Aug. 1927 July Aug.| 1927 July Aug. 
| | 5 | 18 | 15 | 15 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 
| | } 
——_——____——_ el —_—— oO _ | |) ———— | ——__—_ | ee 
—_— i | | | | } 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts 
Sirloin steak . pound. .|8 66.3)8 74.4/3 75.2) 35. 0} 38. 3) 38.0) 41.4) 49.4) 49. 8, 35. 4| 38. 8) 40. 0| 38.7) 47.8) 48,2 
Round steak....do..--.| 49. 7, 57. 2| 59.4) 38.2) 37.5) 37.5) 39.1) 47.8) 47.3) 31.7) 34.5) 34.6) 34.7) 42.7) 42.7 
Rib roast......--do.--.| o4. 4) 40. 2) 41. 5] 27.1) 30.7| 30.0) 30. 4) 35.0) a 27. S a - ‘I 7 5| se ae 
Chuck roast..-.- do..--| 25. 1 31. 6 31, 5). 21. 6) 24. 6} 24.6) 25. 2) 30. 5) 32.0) 19. | 22.9) 25.3) . 1) 26. f 
| | ale 
Plate beef.....-- do....| 13.9) 19. 2| 19. 4 17.8} 20.0) 20.0) 15.7} 20. 1| 22, 2} 12. 5) 14. 7) 15.3) 13.9) 18.9) 19.2 
Pork chops-....-- do....| 37.0} 38.1) 39. | 33.6, 33. 5) 34.0) 36.1) 37.8) 42. 9 32.9) 31. 5) 31.8) 35. 5) 34.9) 39.0 
Bacon, sliced....do-...| 43.6) 42.2) 41.7) 46.5) 41.0] 41,0) 42.4) 43.2) 43.2) 42.8) 38.7] 38.3) 44.6) 43.0) 44.7 
Ham, sliced....- Go..-.-| 53.9) 51.5) 51.6! 52.1) aes 48. 0) 52. 5| 54. 6 55.0) 51.4) 48.0) 50. 0) 51.7) 52. 5) 54.2 
| | | | | | | | | 
Lamb, leg of....do---- 42. 3) 43.6 42.5) 34.3 34.0) 34.0) 42,5) 42.0) 42, 0) 36. 2; 40.0) 40.0) 36.5) 36. 8).37. 5 
HERS. icin okesh~e ae 42. j 44.1, 45,6) 32.9, 30.2) 31.9) 36.3) 40. | 40. 3) 32.9 32. 1 31.3) 30.1) 32. 5) 32,2 
Salmon, canned, re 
grates pound.-| 34.8! 36.2 36.1) 30.8 34.4) 32.2| 33.5) 32.8] 33.4) 33.8] 34.1| 33.61 35.5 37.01 35.4 
Milk, fresh... .-- quart-.| 15.0) 13.7) 14.7) 15.6 15.0) 15.0) 12, 0 12.0) 12.0) 20.3) 20.3 tt, 13.0, 13.0; 13.0 
Milk, evaporated | } 

LTE. 15-16 oz. can_.| 12.7| 12.4) 12.3) 11.6) 10.6) 10.8) 10.8! 10.4) 10.7; 11.9] 11.2 11.3) 11.7) 11.1) 11.2 
Butte? Wisc ea5 pound __| 51. 9} 55. 6| 56.7) 47.9) 51. 6 52.1) 50. 4) 53. 9) 54.8) 51.8) 54.8 55. 2 48. 4) 52.3) 52.6 
Oleomargarine (all | 

er § titutes 

pameh nc 30. 5| 25.9) 26.0) 27.8) 25.2) 25. 5) 29.4) 29.2) 29,5) 30.9) 30.1) 30.3) 25.5) 25.1) 25.3 
Cheese.........-40..-.| 40.4] 41.5] 41.9) 33.5 34.0) 33.9| 37.2) 40.5) 41.0) 34. 5| 35.8] 35.8) 35.9) 37.6] 37.3 
Lat. sindh Bond do. ..-| 18.1) 17.8] 18.0, 21.3) 19.4| 19.2) 16.8) 16.3| 17.1) 21.1) 18.9 19.4) 19.0) 18.9) 19.06 
Vegetable lard substi- | | 

Wider, und__| 26.4 27.1) 27.1 16.8 asta 15. 5) 27.4) 26.5 26. 6) 22. 5| 21.3 mts 27.4 oe 25.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 

pattie ooo seman, 56. 3) 53.3) 62.7) 35.5) 35.0) 37.4) 33.1) 35.2 88.7| 46.1| 40.4) 47. 2| 33.7! 36.8) 38.0 
Bread. .siaes pound..; %.2) 87) 8.9 85 8.2) 82) 8.1) 7.9) 7.9) 10.9) 10.1) 10.1) 9.6) 9.6 9.6 
Flour.......-.-- do....| 5.8} 5.9) 5.8) 5.1) 5.4) 5.2) 5.5) 5.4) 5.3) 6.6) 67) 6.5) 5.2) 5.3) 5.0 
Corn meal. _ .__- do....| 6.7; 69| 7.1) 43) AA 4.2; 4.2) 41) 41) 43) 43] 43 49 52 54 
Rolled oats......do...., 9.4) 9.5) 9.5, 89) 87) 84) 8&3) 9.0 cs 9.3) 9.4) 9.2) 90) 90 9.1 
Corn flakes 

.--. --8-0% package..| 10.1) 10.2) 10.0 9.5 86 84) 94) 9.3) as 10.0} 9.6) 9.6) 10.1) 9.7) 9.7 
Wheat cereal 

.--..28-02. package__| 25.0) 25. 3) 25. 3) 25. 0 el 25,1) 25.1) 25.2) 25.7) 24.8) 24.1) 24.0) 26.7) 26.9) 26.9 
Macaroni-.--__- pound..| 24,2) 22.9) 22.6) 18.6 18.1) 18.2) 19.7| 19.6) 19.3; 19.4} 18.6) 18.6) 19.9} 20.0) 20,2 
Bi0c. LL chun do.. 11. 0} 11, 2| 10.7; 9.0; 7. 5) 7.5) 10.7) 11.2) 11.2) 9.6) 7.7) 8.0) 9.9) 9.2) 92 
Beans, navy....do....| 10.6 12.8) 12. 4) 10.1, 12.7) 12.7) 8.7) 14.1) 14.2) 9.6) 12.3) 12.2) 9.6) 12.9) 13.1 
Potatoes. ......- do....| 2.8| 22, 1.8 5.0 35 40 33 26, 21) 43] 29] 29) 23) 15) 13 
time do | 4) $4 84 69 £5 8 Ce th a0 LG ke Ce Gy ag ot 
abbage........ O....| 4.7) 4.9) 4.8) 54 45) > . . 2) 4. 

Beans, baked } | 

sseoinaiaahil No.2 can_.| 12.1) 12.0) 12,2) 11.0) 10. 1) 10.6) 10.3) 9.8) 11.3) 10.7 19,6] 10.4) 12.3} 12.1] 12.2 
Corn, canned_._do....| 16.5) 17.3) 17.2, 13.9) 13.8 14.1) 13,9; 14.5) 14.0) 17.8} 17.7) 17.7| 14.2) 14.7] 14.9 
rr canned ....do....| 18.1] 19,2 19. 5) 13.7 14. 3) 14.3) 13.7) 15.2) 15.2) 17.8) 18.5) 17.4) 14.9) 15.2) 15.2 
omatoes, canned 

ae eS No. 2 can.) 13.2) 12.1) 12.3) 10.6 9. 9) 9.8} 13.0) 11.9 12. 0) 10.1} 9.7) 9.8) 11.4) 11.2) 11.1 
Se a pound..| 7.2} 7.1) 7.1) 6.9) 7.1) 7.0) 7.5| 7.6) 7.6) 7.6] 7.4| 7.2) 7.6) 7.7| 7.5 
ee nS Pk doé....| 63. 8| 58.2) 59. 6| 84.7) 83.3) 83.3) 87,9] 85.8) 85.8, 98.9) 98.9) 98.9) 89.1) 93.9) 93.2 
Coeds. sd.880i do....| 48.7) 50.4 50. 6) 40.9) 43.2) 43.3) 47,4) 47.7) 48.7) 47.3) 48.1) 48.1) 48.7) 52.4) 52.2 
Preemie si desiatants do....| 14.8) 13.4 13. 4| 15. 4; 13.3) 13.0) 18. 5) 16.5) 17.2) 16.8) 15.6) 16.1] 16.4) 14.3) 14.6 
Raising... 5.2... do....| 13.8] 13.2) 13.3) 14.5] 13,2) 12.9) 15.2) 14.5) 14.7] 14.7] 14.5] 14.5] 14.9] 14.6) 14.6 
Bananas......__ dozen._| 2 9. 6) 2.9.0 28,3) 26. 2} 25.0) 25.4) 30. 5) 31.7) 30.6} 31.0) 28.3) 26. 7/2 10.1)? 10.1)? 10.1 
Oranges......... do....| 54.0) 61.9 a 45. 6| 47.9) 50.7) 50.8) 59.7] 62.7] 60. 0)104. 0)104. 0) 50.2) 59.6) 63.2 
? Per pound. 


* The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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L J et ee, ee a 
; | | | - 12 
Article | 1928 | | 1928 1928 | Ig 
Aue. |Aug.| Aug. | Loe Aug. m1 
|, | 45, | 15, | | 15, | di 
1987 July | Aug. 1927 \July Aug. 1927 \July |Aug.| 1927 July Aug 
15 | 15 115 | 15 | 15 | 15 115 | 15° Ac 
auticiiiesshnentdininemmnetiniaientneinedmenenti = . +-— | a ———— ‘ a" 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts T) 
BiRets eee es el pounds._| 52. 6) 63. 5| 63. 9) 34.7) 40. 5| 40. 9} 37.1) 47.1) 46.5) 50.1) 56.6 58.2 ) 
Roum week... 5... 2 cent do_...| 44.4) 52.0) 53.9) 30. 6| 36. 5| 37.0) 36.1) 46.6) 46.5) 43.1) 49.3 524 : 
NO ERE do_...| 37.8) 43.2) 44. 3) 27.7| 32.2) 32.7| 24.4) 31.6) 32.7) 34.8) 39.4 494 ' 
Chic sate. 0S as do_...| 28.7) 34. 5.34. 9| 20.5) 24.9) 25.3) 22.6) 30.7) 30.6) 26.4) 32.3 33 
RE a ae eee SE do....| 13.3, 16.2) 18.1] 15.1) 19.2) 19.5) 14.2) 19.5) 20.0) 13.9} 18.4 19.2 
Paes. 55 a a a do._..| 41.3) 40.2) 42.7) 38.6) 39.4) 44.5) 31.4) 33.1 34.8) 42.2) 40.3 45.3 
Bacon, sieed . . ......5.4.-..-.... do.._.| 48.3) 47.4) 48.5) 57.0) 54.3) 56.0) 46.3, 44.1 44.8) 53.8) 41.7 43.8 
pT ES es ec ee do_...| 58.9) 57.1 60.8) 60. 0 60.0} 61.1) 50.4) 51.4 52.9) 57.2) 57.5 59.7 
Spee Sees 2. ic. 02k 5k do..._| 46. 4| 49.5} 48. 5| 36.6] 39.2) 38.3) 41.3) 43.6 42.0) 40.7| 44.4 41.8 
of «aa erarreerer do__-| 43. 4| 43.8) 44. 0| 33.2) 34.3| 35.1) 33.0, 34.1) 33.9) 37.1] 40.7 403 
Salmon, canned, red_........-.-- do__..| 34.0) 35.0) 35.0} 35.8) 36.5) 35.5) 34.4) 37.4 37.8) 33.1] 34.5 34.9 
oT eee eae quart..| 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 14.4) 14.4) 14.4) 15.0) 15.1 ) 
} } } | | | } 
Milk, evaporated _-__---- 15-16 oz. can__| 11.9] 11.8} 11.9} 10.6) 10.2! 10.2) 11.7) 11.8) 11.8) 12.1] 11.8) 129 
ae a ERE pee pound__| 51.7) 56.1) 57.3) 52.6) 53.8) 55.9) 49.6) 53.0) 53.7) 53.7) 57.7 58.7 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | 
og eS UE a aes STR VB 9 pound..| 28. 4) 27. 3} 25. 8} 27. 2} 25.1) 25.0) 27.9) 28.3) 28.4) 28.9) 27.6 27.2 
Chedeiis < 25.9. 05 4b.0b-5. 2.2 do... | 35.4) 38.8| 39.2] 35.1] 35.3) 35. 2| 37.4) 38.8! 38.5) 39.1| 39.9 402 
OS STs ae do_...| 18.9} 19.0} 19.9} 20.7) 20.4) 20.5) 18.0) 18.1) 18.5) 17.8) 18.0 18.3 
Vegetable lard substitute - ._...-- do....| 26.0} 26.3} 26.0) 27.3) 27.6) 27.3) 27.5) 27.8) 27.5) 24.5) 24.7 24.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.........-.- dozen._| 44. 5) 44.2) 50.6) 37.9) 37.5) 42.2) 33.2) 36.0, 37.5) 42.2) 43.7 
FERRE Le. pound_-_| 10.7) 10.7) 10.7; 9.7) 9.6) 9.6) 10.3) 10.2) 10.2) 91) 8&9 x9 
Sn Ree Me oe! do....| 59} 5.9] 5.8| 50 5.0] 47] Bel 5.5] 5.2 5.8] 6 
of ee a do....; 7.8 7.7 7.7, 5.6) 5.6) 5.7) 49) 47) 47) 5.2! 5.2 
ee eee do....| 9.8 9.9) 99 8&6 8&5 89) 101) 9.9 99 9.3) 9 
Corn flakes_............8-0z. package-- | 10.1) 9.9) 9 "| 10.4) 9.7) 9.7} 10.2) 10.0) 10.0) 9.5) 9.4 94 
Wheat cereal.......-._- 28-oz. package..| 25.1, 25. 6| 25.6) 27. 5| 26.6) 26.6) 27.3) 28.1 28.1) 24.4) 24.5 
CO EP ae ee a ee pound._| 23.1) 22. 5) 22. 8) 18.1) 17.9 17. 9| 18.9) 19. 4 19. 4) 22. 6) 22.6) 22.4 
Oe 2 5 OB i Ui se had do....| 11.2} 10.3) 10.4) 12.0) 10.7) 10. 5) 10.9) 10.3) 10.3) 11.5) 10.7 10.7 
eee, MOL... 6. ksi do.-..| 10.6) 12.1) 11.9) 11.1) 12.9) 13.3) 91) 13.7) 14.0) 9.0) 32.7. 12 
| | 
A A ae ie do....| 29) 20) 20) 3.1 ad 1.9) 3.6, 23) 20 3.4) 23 24 
RR, OG. Both ces ake Dos dpnsil do....| 67) 69 5.8 5.0) 4.4) 4.1) 67) 7.1) 68 6.3) 6.6 6.0 
SE SS ES ees do... | 325) 48) 38) 49) 44) 3.9) 3.4) 3.6) 34 4.4) 43 { 
Beans, baked...........--.-- No 2 can..| 11. 4) 11.5) 11.8) 11.9) 11.5 ate 10. 3! 10.7) 10.6 10.0) 10.5 { 
Oorn, Ginmed.... 2.4.25... .k.-2 do....| 16.8) 17.3| 17.3] 17.1) 184) 18.1) 14.5) 14.8] 15.0) 14.3) 15.1 153 
SE eee do_...| 17.2) 17.8) 17.8) 18.3) 19. 4| 18. 6} 15.9) 15.9) 15.9) 15.9) 15.2 15.2 
Tomatoes, canned -........-...-- do...) 12,2} 12.1) 12.0)416. 7/416. 1/416.0) 13.6, 13.4) 13.4) 10.1 10.0 10.3 
a SS eee pound..| 7.2) 7.1) 7.1) 7.3) 7.1) 69) 7.9 7.9) 7.7| 6.8) 7.0 6.9 
| | 
SA, eee eee do....| 71.2} 68.1) 68.1) 75.9} 76.0| 77. 6| 83.8 84.6] 84.6 91.2) 96.3 96.3 
SIGN ithe cdedide di aid> adie dd dead do_...| 49.1) 51.2) 50.7| 49.0) 51.4) 52.0) 49.7 52. 4| 52. 7| 43.0) 47.5) 47.9 
a Se eee do... | 16.1) 14.1) 14.0) 13.3) 12.3) 12.5) 16.0 14.4) 14.1 16.0) 14.5 145 
ins 25-55 -  one addon Sy do. ...| 14.7) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.1) 12.8) 15.3) 14.3] 14.3) 14.6) 13.8 13.8 
DORADO, 2.65 6k. <nctind>tnak~s se dozen..} 32.9) 31.2) 30. 4/212. 5)210. 1\210. 2/710.0 2 8.4) 27.9) 31.8) 28.2 29.1 
OUNGUES X00 24 ta dans do...-| 59.5} 71.4) 74. 9 50. 0} 57. 6 68.1 49.0 69.3] 70.5) 56. 5 69.1 72.0 
2 Per eadealh 4 No. 24% can. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in August, 1928, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1927, and July, 1928. For 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 
TABLE &—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1928, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1928, AUGUST, 1927, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 











| Percentage increase August, 


Percentage increase August, 
1928, compared with— 


1928, compared with— 






































City —__— — ——- City See a Meeacoe 
. | August, July, | August, | July, 
| 1913 | “UE | “1998 — 1927" | “1938 
—— —_ 7 7 . ay ae " i = rar 
Atlanta......-..--- 57.6 | 0.3 | 1.3 | Minneapolis ------- 51.8 | 3.3 10.3 
Baltimore.......... 60. 6 | 2.1 | 1.4 |; Mobile....--..-----) 00. 11.4 1.3 
Birmingham......- 59. 6 0.6 | 1,1 || Newark. -..--..---- 49. 4 3.3 0.9 
DOUG... ceases 56. 2 1.6 | 1.3 || New Haven_--...-- 56. 4 2.4 13 
Bridgeport.....-.--|_.....____| 2.0 | 2.0 || New Orleans-....-- 53.5 | 0.8 Lt 
| } Pe 7 
Buffalo. ....-.-...- 57.8 | 2.1 | 1.9 || New York. -.-----. 56.9 | 0.9 1.8 
Ne ae Pe 1.7 | 0.3 | hen ee PO See 0.5 0.9 
Charleston, 8. C -_-| 53.7 | 10.3 | 0.5 |} Omaha_....-------- 47.3 | 0.9 0.4 
Chiles Riiecs it scuee 66.8 1.8 | 1.3 | Peoria - ....--------|__........ 10.7 10.7 
Cincinnati. ........ 58.3 | 2.5 | 0.7 1 Philadelphia -_....-.. 58. 1 | 2.6 0.8 
Cleveland........-- 55.4 | 2.8 1.2 || Pittsburgh_.-.-..-- 56.7 2.4 3.2 
i es jane ae 0.3 | 20 || Pottmmd, Bee.....3 2.6 2.5 
Dalletaides <as<.3,} 54.3 | 1.2 | 1.5 || Portland, Oreg-..-- 39. 4 1.9 10.2 
i Jy a a 39. 1 2.3 | 10.9 |) Providence. ------- 56.9 1.3 1.9 
pe Sa eee ee | 62. 7 1.6 | 1.7 || Richmond -.-......- 60.3 12 0.9 
Fall River... _...-.| 54. 4 7 2.6 || Rochester.........-/.......... 4.1 21 
Houston. .......... ae 11.4 | 1.2 || St. Louis........--- 8 0.1 0.2 
Indianapolis... ...- 52. 4 3.1 | Vit *, ee eee 11 10.9 
Jacksonville._...... 46. 2 11.3 | 1.2 || Salt Lake City----- 32.3 0.9 0.5 
Kansas City _...._. 48. 2 2.9 | 0.2 |; San Francisco-._..- 49.1 0.4 0.5 
Little Rock. ______. 45.7 10.4 | 6G SS eee 0.0 0.6 
Los Angeles_....... 42.4 1.3 | 1.8 || Scranton...-.....-- 63. 1 4.2 L6 
Louisville... 51.7 | 3.5 Fey 0 eee... -2..--..- 45.3 17 L5 
Manchester _..._... 55.9 2.8 | 1.3 || Springfield, Ml-_--..-}.......... 2.2 10.3 
Memphis. ........ 48.5 1,2 | 0.7 || Washington__...... 4.8 2.5 
Milwaukee. __._____ 56. 5 | 1.2 | 0.8 
ee | a eae iP i 
! Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
August 99.2 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 41 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is ager om with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, 
Butte, Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, 
Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Little Rock, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., 


* For list of articles see note 1, p. 167. 


‘The consumption —_ used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 191:, pp. 94nd 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, Springfield, Il., Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in August, 1928: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR AUGUST, 1928 








Geographical division 





North | South | North | South | 
Atlantic | Atlantic Central | Central | 





Percentage of reports received 1 99. 4 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received 














Retail Prices of Coal in the United States“ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, August 15, 1927, and July 15 
and August 15, 1928, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is 
necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

‘The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1927, AND JULY 15 AND 
A 3T,, 15, 1 








1913 1927 
City, and kind of coal a 
July15 | Aug. 15 


United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Average price 
Index (1913= 100) 
Chestnut— 
Average price 
Index (1913 = 100) 
Bitu minous— 
Average 


es 


Ph 
oF 


$8. 99 


z 
oe 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
itumi $7. 58 


Baltimore, Md.: 
a anthracite— 








115. 
115. 
8. 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiann and published in the March and Se ad issues 
ofthe Labor Review. Since sakes 1920, these = ve been secured and published mont 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 


HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1927, AND JULY 15 AND 
AUGUST 15, 1928—Continued 

































































1913 | 1927 1928 
: City, and kind ofcoal - # # £|-—— . 
2 Jan. 15 July15 | Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
7 e ~ | pm mee os ane 
% Birmingham, Ala.: 
Es ES $4. 22 $4.01 | $7. 30 $7. 05 $7. 00 
e Boston, Mass.: 
& Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ sa name — 6 ii a 
2 a ona w mamnawead - 50 | . . 
¥ Te nll 8. 25 7. 75 | 15. 75 15. 25 15. 50 
Me Bridgeport, Conn.: 
ze Pennsylvania anthracite— sath aw a to 
* I re Se A REEae ee, Yel may es \ . 
; Ea A ES AO! AEE elt ORI SE | 14. 50 14. 50 14. 50 
Re Buffalo, N. Y.: , 
7 rv anthracite— ace — 7 snisehs ‘es 
ove. ——————— ee . fo | le |  é | e e 
A poe Rn ote Ml bs aie 6. 99 | 6. 80 | 13. 34 | 13. 25 13. 25 
Butte, Mont.: * 
" reg ys] PS Rage, Laan ee! Bee ee Be ed 10.95 | 10. 87 10. 87 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
r: : eae 1 6. 75 16.75 | 11.00 | 11. 00 11. 00 
Chicago, IIL: 
3 ss aig anthracite— — ~ — — ~_— 
EE a a és De } le ° 
3 ee ee 8. 25 8.05 | 16. 20 | 15. 95 15. 95 
z ta inti wtininminsiaciietieil 4. 97 4. 65 | 9. 16 | 8. 35 8. 58 
PY Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘2 
Bituminows................. dapebadiinatanh 3. 50 | 3. 38 | 7.10 | 6. 44 6. 49 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Peamseerenes anthracite— — ‘ kee _ “— 
4 en ee ; 7. 25 5. 4 . 15 
—EFIENREE Ta a ea a a eee 7. 75. 7. 50 | 14. 70 | 14. 62 14. 79 
: PE tickccligienncesnedusote~s 4.14 | 4.14 | 8.92 | 8. 42 8. 42 
: Columbus, Ohio: ; 
r es As Meee a ee as 6. 85 | 6. 24 6. 21 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— ‘ 
" RE naka Der -seecdous ccorstuneneowgneen iivadiccawas> | 14. 33 | 14. 75 14. 25 
, eS 8. 25 | 7.21 | 12. 21 | 12. 20 12. 40 
Denver, Colo.: | 
Comey pampeeite.- | ‘ad ee ~— ~— ~ 
+2 |S eer } ‘ 4 ’ ‘ 4 
| Stove, 3 beds ated. ens es a 8. 50 8. 50 | 15. 90 15. 80 15. 73 
SIE ES SS 5. 25 4. 88 | 9.78 | 10. 17 10. 57 
« Detroit, Mich.: 
; Pennsyivania anthracite— er ie : vane ia ~ 
= SE SS eae lo . | ° . ° 
: TL: RR SEE 8. 25 7.65 | 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
ee. | 5, 20 5.20 | 9. 21 | 9.13 9.13 
Fall River, Mass.: 
— anthracite— i de | te ve on | “ue — 
IS Set ae aa 4 | ° | . 5 » UU 
| “<a Saat eS 8. 25 | 7.61 | 16. 00 | 15. 75 15. 75 
Houston, Tex.: 
7; _ Fee ge ths, SOMES eos fo ct aoweua 11. 60 11. 40 11. 60 
; Indianapolis, Ind.: " 
f Bituminous. -______- Bias unite aritatnhs nisin 3. 81 | 3.70 | 6. 96 | 6. 80 6. 87 
5 F Jacksonville, Fla.: 
5 EERE Se Ys ae el 7. 50 7.00 | 12. 00 12. 00 12. 06 
™  # Kansas City, Mo.: | 
16 : —— anthracite— aml - 12. bo 
5 A Ae RS eG et NT Sct me. . 50 | x 
_— I Se 15.00 | 14. 33 14. 25 
ue es. 4. 39 3.94 7.90 | 7.47 7.06 
4 ; Little Rock, Ark.: 
y Annes anthracite— 1x be — ~~ 
go - tos 3 tum re L ext he 600; 5.33 9. 96 9. 10 9. 10 
ngeles, Calif.: 
I su ee ek 13. 52 12. 50 15. 55 15.00 15. 25 
: Louisville, Ky.: 
25 et i a a 4. 20 4. 00 6. 94 6. 55 6. 59 
75 — N. H.: 
82 vania anthracite— 
“hove i a ne ES SR ei 10. 00 8. 50 17. 25 16. 75 17. 00 
- < 28 brat eb edhbiion 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 33 16. 75 
em Tenn.: 
Tia ils iichisshalila blamed tt 14,34 24.22 8. 30 6. 46 6..36 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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TARLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSR. 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1927, AND JULY 15 ANp 
AUGUST 15, 1928—Continued 





City, and kind of coal 


July 15 | Aug. 15 July15 | Aug 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous : 
Minneapolis, Minn.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee Rg ite serait SU Se aE ees 


New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous 

New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Omaha, Nebr.: 

Bituminous 
Peoria, Ill.: 

oe A | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 


Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Portland , Oreg.: 
Bituminous 

Providence, R. L.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

















Sem #7: 
SsR Se 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pone. 
3 Per 25-bushel lot dd, Pa pounds). 


‘ The averse price of coal delivered in bin is 56 cents higher than here shown. Practically al! coa! i 
delivered in bin. 
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aLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1927, AND JULY 15 AND 
\UGUST 15, 1928—Continued 


1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal saerreapeune: ~<a ! - 




















Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
it Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— | | 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed______._._.- $11. 00 $11. 50 | $18. 00 | $18. 00 $18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed._-._.......... 11. 00 11. 50 | 18. 00 18. 00 | 18. 00 
RE onic ce ccwcsescccese- 5. 64 5. 46 7.73 8. 48 | 8. 48 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Td. esweeee 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 25. 00 | 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
itn nk band ennomewbenbun 17. 00 17.00 24. 80 | 24. 50 | 2A. 50 
Boas cocnknonsetaoeues 12. 00 12. 00 15. 40 16. 00 | 16. 13 
Savannah, Ga.: 
OE ES a a ) eee ae ee ee $10. 38 | 59.80 59.80 
Scranton, Pa.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES ea a a eae 4. 25 | 4.31 | 10. 48 10. 28 10. 28 
TTS SREP vp 4. 50 | 4. 56 10. 23 | 10. 08 10. 08 
Seattle, Wash.: 
EE ee ee 7.63 | 7.70 | 9.77 | 9. 63 9. 55 
Springfield, DIL: 
Ee Ben ok on benececcesaccs a he sworn tittne She 4. 44 4, 44 4. 44 
Washington, D. C.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS SS Se SEs 17.50 17, 38 | 115, 25 115,11 115.11 
Chestnut__....-.- Sewer etSesseesT3 =< 17, 65 | 1 7. 53 | 114,73 | 1 14,74 114.74 
Bituminous— | | 
Prepared sizes, low volatile_______- ek a eT at, <«2eueee 1 10. 67 110. 33 110. 50 
Prepared sizes, high volatile_..___- er raes se Se 19. 00 18. 63 18. 63 
Run of mine, mixed--_-_._-..------- odbés-theee PEt 17.78 17.60 17.60 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1928 


HE trend of wholesale prices continued upward in August, 
T according to information collected in representative markets 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, computed on 
prices in the year 1926 as the base and including 550 commodities 
or price series, stands at 98.9 for August, compared with 98.3 for July, 
an increase of over one-half of 1 per cent. Compared with August, 
1927, with an index number of 95.2, an increase of nearly 4 per cent 
is shown. 

Among farm products grains declined sharply in price, while live- 
stock and poultry advanced. The group as a whole showed little 
change from the preceding month. Foods increased appreciably in 
average prices, due to the upward movement of butter, eggs, milk, 
fresh and cured meats, and potatoes. Flour prices were considerably 
below those of July. 

Hides and skins decreased materially, while no change in the general 
price level is shown for leather and its products. Cotton goods and 
woolen and worsted goods exhibited a downward tendency in the 
month. Bituminous coal and petroleum products increased in price, 
as did most metals and metal products. 

Building materials showed little change in the general price level, 
lumber advancing and brick and paint materials declining, with 
cement and structural steel remaining at the July price level. But 
little change is shown for the groups of chemicals and drugs and 
house-furnishing goods, while a noticeable drop took place in the 
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group of miscellaneous commodities, due to declines in cattle feed ad 
paper and pulp. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable inf. r- 
mation for July and August was collected, increases were shown in 
138 instances and decreases in 129 instances. In 283 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
[1926= 100] 
























































80 8} 90 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP OCT NOV. DEC. 

Comparing prices in August with those of a year ago, as measured 

by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products, foods, 


and hides and leather products were considerably higher, while metals 
and metal products and building materials were somewhat higher. 





Negligible increases are shown for textile products and fuel and 
lighting materials. Small decreases between the two periods took 
place among chemicals and drugs and housefurnishing goods and a 
considerable decrease among articles classed as miscellaneous. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 
: [1926= 100.0] 








| Purchas- 

| ing powei 

fthe 1926 

1928, "4 : 

| dollar in 

August | August, 

1928 

(cents) 


Groups and subgroups. 


| 
} 


RSSERSER|S | 








-_ 


Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
Food 


SRERR 


Hides and leather products 
a and skins 


to 
— 


Wr © 
oo —~ 
SESSSRS! 
SDAWAHOMWEWOADUAIRDOAWWHNNKS!|© | 


SeSSa8Es 
SESESRSRERRES 
oSomaonca 


_ 
AOA SI DAanoe 


ont 
— 


_ 





© 
—_ 
. 


2 esseee 











AWW DN IWAN NWWWWNIOW DON ON 





SSRERERSS 


see 


1 Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued 

















Purchas- 

wry Pag td 

| 1927, | 1928, teen, | ames 

Groups and subgroups. August July August yom eg 

| é ’ 
1928. 
(cents) 

Metals and metel products.......................-.-... 98. 0 98. 6 100. 4 99. 6 
irate diceencakteptisennedssasran cadences ice cuieuna 95.1 | 94.0 94.5 | 105. 8 
TREE SEES SIR RNIN SE 92. 5 92. 6 92.9 107.6 
Agricultural implements.................-.....-.-. 99. 3 98. 8 | 98. 8 101. 2 
A ONIN, nc! MEINE GA ceningiince undies mudsichmatiosd scala’ 102. 2 105. 1 | 108. 9 91.8 
ef URE SOL urea yt nee se 100. 7 | 96.9 96. 9 103. 2 
Build EE. ieblins Rs nent rasneccaksimedwionmcesl 92.9 | 94.4 94. 6 105. 7 
Le eh tas eat itce pari ti nde nwnwediiedtanes 92. 2 | 89. 5 90. 3 110.7 
Raid ese kcinwubbciteotdndsguinnshawniibe 93. 2 93. 2 92. 6 108. 0 
8g eee 2 a ee ee 96. 5 96. 5 96. 5 103. 6 
ne ES ge ee ese 91.9 94. 5 94. 5 105. 8 
PN ti ies bs. nc cbc otiascuend 92. 5 87.6 86. 2 116.0 
OC IIIs oo sce cn ee cccucacencee 93. 0 104, 1 | 104. 4 95.8 
Chensigiiin dios 5 nde a wbescdcsse Ss 95. 4 | 94.5 94.7 105. 6 
CR a ok inhi a nsin a embsudiecek alll 100. 2 | 100. 2 100. 5 99. 5 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals--....................... 86. 7 | 70. 4 70.3 142.2 
FONT cece chide see ccecctaderecscalll 91.2 | 93. 0 93. 4 107.1 
Fd oka cncdtek babies sce. cennkcuss cova 89.7 97.5 97.4 102.7 
HOrsg IIR. ati ac caltbidn cance calenooeiil 98.6 | 96. 9 97.2 102.9 
Fe i. oosnsbbchpdpibinnonicenhiiossnahial 97.8 | 97.4 97. 6 102. 5 
, RIT SSCP RT RES: 100. 0 | 96. 6 96. 9 103. 2 
Mi lected ed <ceginc inn sctaebnecencnanphogesndéh 89.9 | 80. 8 79.3 126.1 
SS aT Re awe eee cee 125. 4 | 132, 4 111.5 89.7 
RIES a Sie SSS aes 6. SR 92. 0 89. 2 88. 8 112.6 
Ret a tis ots titted tic clas bith ewiincus dpidinivnc maint 71.9 | 39. 8 39. 7 251.9 
DE ocd ting tirntincstesqdeinanaceti 77.9 | 61.6 61.6 162. 3 
CI oe ne, nh. ct edbanientanats 100. 0 | 98. 4 98. 1 101.9 
Dow MID titi nuh unacenacecpeckeboauuhoad 97.5 | 99. 5 99. 2 100. 8 
Semimanufactured articles.....................-....-.. 97.3 | 97.8 97.3 102. 8 
Fin igi dis nana octeneieeeccnncanmetectehs 93. 4 97.8 99. 1 100. 9 
Nonagricultural commodities............-.....-...-..- 93.3 95.9 96. 7 103. 4 








Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 
HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
T countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, 
to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is 
used in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries shown 
in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers Sons 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto, as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 


12270°—28——_13 [843] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 


COUNTRIES 


























Country.-.- 





Stat 











Number of 
localities. 


Commodi- | 
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138 
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Canada | Belgium | 
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29 foods — 
Depart= | of Indus: 


try and 
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April, 
1914 


Base=100_. July, 1914 July, 1914 





France 











145 
143 
137 
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RP end 1070 | 400 | 384 
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Eee | 125 | 400 366 
| eRe «| ase 374 
 S aeee DR eiaies: 383 
OS) Spee 1160 | 426 306 
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OY ees 1120 440 | 410 
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COMPARISON OF RETAIL-PRICE CHANGES 189 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES—Continued 

. United | India = 
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Z | | } 
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luded--| Goa) | light) | | Sroceries 
Ministry ogntral | Central | _ Office | Bureau | Census 
comput- | of N&"| Sureau | Bureau | social | LADO |ninistry| Of Cen; | Labor | of Cen: | and 
agency..| Eeono- —— ps | Board (revised)| Of Labor | Statis- |(revised) Statis- tics 
my | | ties | | ties Office 
|January- 
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July..---- 538 | 150 248 | 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
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Retail Prices of Clothing in England, 1914 to 1928 


HE English Ministry of Labor Gazette for August, 1928, 
tains some details as to how the comparative cost of cloth 
purchased at retail, is secured and calculated for thecost-of-liy 

figures published monthly. The goods and articles for which pr 
are secured monthly from a large number of re presentative dealers 
those most generally purchased by the workers, including suits 
overcoats, underclothing and hosiery, cotton and woolen masterials, 
and shoes. In some cases the prices collected are those of materials 
rather than of articles of clothing themselves, partly because compu:ra- 

tive prices of materials can be obtained over a long period with greater 
accuracy, and partly because in many cases families buy the materials 
and have them made up at home or elsewhere. The method 
dealing with the prices after they have been secured is thus described: 

In order‘to arrive at the general percentage increase in prices the percentage 
change is computed separately for each quotation supplied by each retailer, 
these percentages are then combined, by simple arithmetic averaging, into six 
groups, for each of which the average percentage increase at August 1, 192s, as 
compared with July, 1914, was approximately as under: 

Group 
Men’s suits and overcoats. ______-- 


Woolen material for women’s outer g: urments______ 
Woolen underclothing and hosiery - 


. Cotton material for women’s outer garments____- 
. Cotton underclothing material and hosiery_- 
PG... cinta omddbees> ieee sey eee ig = Cieegtnd ie bas 


The final percentage, representing the general increase in the retail prices of 


clothing, is then computed by averaging the figures for these six groups, those for 
groups 2 and 4 being first modified on account of the cost of making up materials 
(which inquiries have shown to be nearly one and a half times as much as in 1914 
and the relatively greater importance of group 1 and the smaller import: unce of 
group 4 being recognized by giving a weight of 114 to group 1 and of % to grou ns, 
compared with 1 to each of the other four groups. The result of this fins ul aver 

ing shows that the average increase in the retail prices of working-class ¢lot 

at August 1, 1928, compared with July, 1914, was approximately 120 per « 
This is slightly higher than a year earlier, the increase in the percentage since tliat 
time being due mainly to the higher prices of boots and, to a smaller extent, | 
advances in the price of cotton materials. 

The percentages given in this article are, of course, necessarily in the nature 
of approximations, since, owing to the wide range of quotations both now and 
before the war, to changes in qualities and in stocks held by retailers, and to the 
variations in the extent to which different articles and qualities have been affected 
by price changes in recent years, it is not possible to make exact calculations of the 
average percentage increases in prices of clothing. Subject, however, to this 
general qualification, the results of the investigations may be taken to be broad! 
representative of the general course of prices of the cheaper grades of clothing. 








COST OF LIVING 





A Study of Peking Family Budgets 


DETAILED analysis of the budgets of 60 families in the capital 
A city of China is given in a recent report by L. K. Tao, formerly 
professor of sociology in the National University of that city.' 
The study was made possible through the financial assistance of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, and was 
carried on under the auspices of the Peking Social Research Depart- 
ment of the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture. 

[t is claimed that this is the first family budgetary inquiry made in 
China for a period of six months by the account-book method. Since 
the investigation was completed two similar inquiries have been 
begun, in Tientsin and Shanghai. 

The report is based on the study of 300 account books, 288 of which 
were for 48 working-class families for a period of six months in 1926 
and 1927, while the remaining 12 account books were for the house- 
holds of elementary-school teachers during November, 1926. 

The following summary deals only with the budgets of 48 working- 
class families, all of whom, the budgetary figures suggest, were ‘‘on 
the margin of poverty”? and may claim to represent that class of 
Peking households which is “according to circumstances either depend- 
ent on some form of relief or just in a position to maintain a meager 
existence.” It is estimated that at least 60,000 Peking families, or 
270,000 persons, live at such a level. 

The term “family” as used in this investigation means ‘the 
aggregate of persons who are not merely or even necessarily of the 
same kin but are essentially related in their household economy.” 
The average number of persons in each of the 48 families was approx- 
imately 4.6. 

As the general rule for computing age in China is to consider a 
child 2 years old on the first day of the new year regardless of the 
date of his birthday in the preceding year, it is assumed in the study 
that the reported ages averaged one year above the actual ages, and 
a corresponding reduction was made in calculating the adult equiva- 
lents for food consumption based on the Atwater scale. In accordance 
with this seale the 220 persons in the 48 families included in the study 
were equivalent to 162.1 adults. The investigators also applied the 
Atwater seale to the consumption of commodities other than food. 

Of the 48 families, 52 per cent were Chinese, 25 per cent were 
Manchus, and 23 per cent were Mohammedans. Although the tra- 
ditional Chinese family has more members than the father, mother, 
and children, the modern type of family prevails in urban districts 
and among the comparatively poorer ele. 





| Tao, L. K.: Livelihood in Peking. Peking, China, Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture, Social Research Department, 1928. 
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Thirty-nine of the family heads were between 30 and 60 years of 
age—21 of them being in the 30 to 39 age group. Thirty-nine of {hp 
wives were from 20 to 50 years of age, while 75 per cent of " Sons 
and 83 per cent of the daughters were under 15. Of the 220 fa: 
members, 114 were males and 106 were females. Of the 72 gainf 
employed male members of these families, more than half were rick-s| 
men and about four-fifths of the 74 gainfully employed females we 
sock finishers, flower makers, seamstresses, and yarn spinners. 

It has been recently estimated that there are 40,000 rick 
men in Peking. The congestion in this occupation is said to be duc 
to the existence of so many unskited or semiskilled workers in ¢| 
city who have nothing to offer but their muscular energy and to the 
lack of systematic transportation facilities in and around the « capi al, 
The large proportion of employed males in the occupation, as found 
in the family budget survey, ‘“‘may be taken as a condition rath; 
typical of the Peking working population.” 

Table 1 shows the average hours and days of labor for the gainfully 
employed members of the 48 families for the period covered in th 
inquiry: 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND DAYS OF WORK IN SIX MONTHS (181 DAYS), | 


GROUP 











Males Females 
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l bs r ) ) } J re F. rey . ve ¢ re 
— sccaliee Average a A 
Number | 18 working | Number 1B ow 
| hours | days hours a 
| per day ” | per day , 

















SO CRE eee Bi ee Pee a Pee ne oS So 3 | 2:7 7 3 4.3 
i ih RRS. ig SEI Ss iy eee em 7 | 9.9 124 | 15 5. 5 
jo 2 | RS IES eG ec epoene ae ea eee & | 10.1 | 172 | s 6.8 
I 8 ic ncib ve bbc end Sendhe bs 1} 10.0 | 169 12 6.3 
ae AE een ls: SIL ie 22 | 9.4 | 172 | 19 7.4 
40 to 49 yefrs 12 | 8.9 166 9 | 6.9 
50 to 59 years S 6 | 7.7 138 | 4 | 6.0 
60 years and ove r_. | Fe Se ee ee 3} 8.0 125 4 6.3 
ae oe anoin tn itaerad pest octng ake ween 72 | g.1 | 154 74 6.4 7 


The investigator cautions against comparing the hours of labor in 
China with those of other countries, as such hours can not be inter- 
preted as representing ‘‘continuous, serious exertion.”’ There ave, 
however, few rest days for the unskilled Chinese workers, as Sunday 
is not observed by this class of labor. 

In the statement following, the average income for 48 families {or 
a six months’ period is given and also the various sources of income, 
the conversion into United States currency being made on the basis 
of the exchange rate for January, 1927 (yuan=44 cents). 
Earnings of — Income Per cent 

NN Sy Ce Se? oa $25. 81 56. 


Ss 
TR Pane ee ae pees ae ee Be 3. 98 8.8 
RR A ea Te RS 9. 76 21.5 
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Income Per cent 

DE EE a a AT I elas TES Sys $A  ED 2.75 6. 1 
oi, inn dine Gans ania edie ea ets . 20 .6 
ed SE ee eS ee ee SN 1. 06 2. 2 
SESS Seer pe ney eon eae a . 26 .6 
nn hs ee tS 4. 32 9. 5 
EE EE a, 2 ee ae eS 45. 43 100. 0 


The above figures indicate the “‘appallingly low” earning power of 
the gainfully employed members of the families covered. It seems 
to the investigators that the meager wagés of these people are the 
result of a combination of the low intelligence of the workers, a 
surplus of labor, and the generally low standard of living in Peking. 

following,is a record of the average expenditures, in United States 
currency, of the same 48 families for a period of six months. The 
average size of these families was 4.58 persons, the equivalent of 3.38 
adult males per family. 








Average Per cent 

cost of total 

a OS It Sans ine eI RES $31. 79 i 
oS ed 3. 36 7.5 
SL i tk Ct ttc e heb meeemed ee _ 3. 05 6.8 
TE ee ee TE 5. 05 11.3 
i OE EEE lie TEN fy Sa OS eg 1. 39 3. 1 
AR Sa Ci ed a eas cae se 44. 64 100. 0 


Deficit and surplus.—A comparison of average earnings with aver- 
age expenditures in the six-month period showed that 34 of the 48 
families had an average deficit of $6.29, and 14 families had an average 
surplus of $3.21 (United States currency). 

Number of dependents——An analysis of the figures on family sup- 
porters, self-supporters, partial dependents, and complete dependents 
showed that, aside from the self-supporters, each family sypporter 
averaged almost three dependents or 1.8 equivalent adults. 

Food consumption.—The articles of food are listed in an extensive 
tabie in the original report. After a study of this comprehensive 
table the author makes the following statement in regard to the 
special features of food consumption by these families in Peking: 

1. By far the largest amount of the expenditure spent by the average family 
for food goes to the cereal group and that is 80 per cent of its entire food expenses. 
While 9.1 per cent goes to vegetables and 6.7 per cent goes to condiments, the 
expenses on meat, fish, and other animal foods are insignificantly low, viz, only 
3.2 per cent. This striking fact no doubt supports the contention that the 
Chinese are essentially a vegetarian people, but it should be observed that it is 


more than likely that their low consumption of meat is entirely due to their 
slender income. 


2. In lieu of meat and dainties, pickles and pungent and odoriferous edibles 
are plentifully consumed as appetizers. 

3. The sparing use of fruits as food, a feature which may be considered as 
characteristic of the diet of the Peking people of humble means. 

t. The significant fact that milk and its products are entirely absent from 
the Chinese menu is well known and hardly needs dwelling upon, though it should 
be pointed out that even previous to the advent of modern dairies, there have 
been in existence in Peking, stores engaged in making curdled milk and its allied 
products, the favorite foods of Manchus and Mongols. 


Table 2 gives the average daily expenditure for food and the 
consumption and caloric value per equivalent adult, by class of food. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAILY EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD AND CONSUMPTION 
EQUIVALENT . ,T MALE IN 48 WORKING FAMILIES 











| Average | Average daily consumption (grams) 
daily 
Class of food expendi- 
ture 
(cents) ! 


Carbohy- 


drates otal 


| Protein Fats 


Cereals Ste ecue 3. 50 16. 99 19. 74 489. 76 666. 39 | 
Vegetables er ee ee ee ee ae, . 40 | 4.76 57 12. 18 247. 42 | 
Condiments 29 .47 BO 1. 29 29.21 | 
Meats. .14 | . 29 2-01 01 7.23 | 
Refreshments (fruits, etc.) . 04 30 .79 2. 03 48. 51 





Total, all classes Dh an taciatia eat ad 4. 37 75. 88 29. 61 505 ). 27 998. 76 


i Converted into U. 8. currency on basis of exchange rate for January, 1927 (yuan=44 cents). 


The above table indicates, as pointed out by Mr. Tao, that these 
working people of Peking consumed more carbohydrates than allowed 
by the standard diet and less proteins and fats than the standard 
set by some food nutrition experts. Furthermore, the fuel value of 
their food is considerably below 3,000 calories—the generally recovg- 
nized standard. 

After a discussion of the conflicting theories on diet nutrients and the 
requirements of workers in the matter of calories, the author stat 
that ‘‘one can not help suspecting that the Chinese diet, whic + has 
been determined during the long ages through the ¢ adaptation of 
race to its environment and on which have subsisted and survit 
generations of our people, may after all not be so painfully ili 
as some would suggest. 

Housing.—Every ’ family but 2 of the 48 investigated was oecupving 
but 1 room, and only 11 of these families had their roofs in good con- 
dition. The average capacity per room was 706 cubic feet. 

On the basis of the study under review and of their personal know!- 
edge of the housing of the poor in Peking, the investigators feel war- 
ranted in stating-that “‘for a family of three adults with an income o! 
less than 30 yuans [$13.20 United States currenc y| per month to have 
one adult to a room is an impossibility.” 

Clothing —The average expenditure for clothing for the 48 families 
for 6 months was $3.05 (U nited States currency), Jess than 7 per cent 
of the total expenditure, while the record for the families in the lowest 
income group was 45 cents, or 1.5 per cent of their total expenditures. 


—— eee 


South African Inquiry into Family Budgets ' 


HE Union of South Africa, with a view to making its cost-ol- 
living index correspond more closely to present conditions, 
has undertaken an inquiry into family expenditures, to be 

carried out through the office of census and statistics during the three 
months beginning August, 1928.’ The investigation is limited to 
families having an income of not more than £600, living in towns oF 
villages, having at least one child, and not keeping boarders. Families 
having lodgers’ may be included, provided no meals are given. 


i Union of South Africa. Department of Labor. Social and Industrial Review, Pretoria, August, |‘. 
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The inquiry is to be an exhaustive one, covering details as to the 
composition, income, housing, and furnishings of the family, as well 
as its expenditures. Particulars concerning the latter are sought 
covering the past 12 months in respect of wearing apparel, crockery, 
kitchen utensils, linen, holiday train fares, medical attendance and 
medicine, school charges, library and church contributions, income 
and provineial taxation, insurance, and licenses. Actual expendi- 
tures for the three months covered are to be gathered concerning 
food, drink and tobacco, fuel and light, and certain miscellaneous 
items. This part of the inquiry is decidedly detailed. 

lhe first form embodies a list of the various foodstuffs, drink, and tobacco 
required in the household, and columns are provided for the quantity and cost 
of each item actually purchased each month. It also includes the cost of meals 
taken outside the home.. The second form deals with expenditures on fuel 
and light, including candles, matches, current and gas, while the third form 
requires particulars of washing, cleaning, and toilet materials, servants’ wages, 
reading matter, fares (excluding holiday fares), cost of amusement and recre- 
ation, including club subscriptions, benefit subscriptions, and donations to 
charity, expenditure in connection with motor cars, etc., or musical instruments, 
wireless, etc. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, 
DECISIONS 





Agreements 


Coal Miners—Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 


N AGREEMENT of unique and possibly far-reaching effect jn 
A the coal-mining industry has just been signed by the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co. and ‘the United Mine Workers of America, 
This agreement fixes an increase in wages, for miners and other 
employees, on the basis of an established differential above nonunion 
rates. Such an arrangement seems to indicate confidence, on the 
part of the company, in the integrity and superior efficiency of union 
labor. <A detailed plan for the adjustment of differences is als 
prominent part of the agreement. 
Bathhouse facilities at the mines, and a department of medicine, 
health, and sanitation seem new in this field and for this reason of 
great significance. 
Cooperation on the part of union men is agreed to both in and 
outside the mine. 


Interesting provisions of the new agreement are given below. 


ya 


Declaration of principles 

Our purposes are: 

To promote and establish industrial justice. 

To substitute reason for violence, confidence for misunderstanding, integrity 
and good faith for dishonest practices, and a union of effort for the chaos of ile 
present economic warfare. 

To avoid needless and wasteful strikes and lockouts through the investigat io 
and correction of their underlying causes. 

To establish genuine collective bargaining between mine workers and opera! 
through free and independent organization. 

To stabilize employment, production, and markets through cooperati\ 
endeavor and the aid of science. 

To assure mine workers and operators continuing mutual benefits and con 
sumers a dependable supply of coal at reasonable and uniform prices. 

To defend our joint undertaking against every conspiracy or vicious practice 
which seeks to destroy it; and in all other respects to enlist publie confide:ce 
and support by safeguarding the public interest. 


ys 
I's 





Pii commitiee and duties 


The pit committee shall consist of not more than three men, selected by tic 
miners, all of whom shall be able to speak the English language, and shall !ve 
employees of the mine in which they act as pit committeemen. No meeti¢ 
shall be held during working hours, except by mutual agreement between 1'ic 
superintendent and pit committee. 

The duties of the pit committee shall be confined to the adjustment of disputes 
between the pit boss or foremen having proper jurisdiction and any member if 
the United Mine Workers of America, working in and around the mine, arisii¢ 
out of this agreement, when the pit boss or foreman having proper jurisdicti: n 
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and said miner or mine laborer have failed to agree, and if an agreement is reached 
by the foreman and the pit committee, said agreement must be made in writing. 
“Any pit committeeman who shall attempt to force any rule or proceeding in 
conflict with any provision of this agreement or any other agreement made in 
conformity herewith shall be forthwith deposed as a committeeman by the local 
union. 


Manner of adjusting grievances 


In ease of any local trouble arising in any mine through such failure to agree 
hetween such pit boss or foreman having proper jurisdiction and any miner or 
mine laborer, the pit committee and the pit boss or foreman are empowered to 
adjust it; and in case of their disagreement, it shall be referred to the mine super- 
intendent and the district president of the United Mine Workers of America or 
his representative, and should they fail to agree it shall be taken up again by the 
president of the district and the manager of mine operations of the company 
for adjustment, and should they fail to agree it shall be referred to the president 
of the company or his representative and the international president of the 
United Mine Workers of America or his representative for adjustment. The 
mines, Miners, mine laborers, and parties involved must continue at work pending 
investigation and adjustment until a final decision is reached in the manner above 
set forth. And there shall be no discrimination practiced against any employee 
while such case or cases are being adjusted. 

If any day man refuses to continue at work because of a grievance, which has 
or has not been taken up for adjustment in the manner provided herein, and such 
action shall seem likely to impede the operation of the mine, the pit committee 
with the assistance of the mine foreman shall immediately furnish a man or men 
to take such vacant place or places at the scale rates, in order that the mine 
may continue at work; and it shall be the duty of any member or members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who may be called upon by the pit boss, fore- 
man, or pit committee to immediately take the place or places assigned to him 
or to them, in pursuance hereof. 

The pit committee in the discharge of its duties shall under no circumstances 
go around the mine for any cause whatever unless called upon by the pit boss 
or by &@ Miner or company man who may have a grievance that he can not settle 
with the pit boss. Any committeeman who causes @ mine or any portion of the 
mine to be idle in violation of this agreement may be discharged. 

The foregoing shall not be construed to prohibit the pit committee from look- 
ing after the matter of membership, dues, and initiations in any proper manner. 

Members of the pit committee employed as day men shall not leave their 
places of duty during working hours except by permission of the mine foreman or . 
in cases involving the stoppage of the mine. 


Management of the mines 


The right to hire and discharge, the management of the mines, and the direc- 
tion of the working forces are vested exclusively in the company, and the United 
Mine Workers of America shall not abridge this right. It is not the intention of 
this provision to encourage the discharge of the employees or the refusal of em- 
ployment of applicants because of personal prejudice or activity in matters 
affecting the company and the United Mine Workers of America. If any em- 
ployee shall be discharged or suspended by the company and it is claimed an 
injustice has been done, an investigation to be conducted by the parties and in 
the manner set forth in the preceding paragraphs shall be taken up promptly, and 
if it is proved that an injustice has been done, the company shall reinstate said 
employee and pay him full compensation for the time he has been suspended 
and out of employment; provided, however, that if no decision shall be rendered 
within five days the case shall be considered closed in so far as compensation is 
concerned, unless said failure to arrive at a decision within five days is owing to 
a delay on the part of the company, in which case a maximum of 10 days’ com- 
pensation shall be paid. It is agreed that the local pit committee shall investi- 
gate the merits of all grievances before submitting them to the superintendent. 

It is distinctly understood and agreed that in the case of all disputes and 


grievances of every nature arising under this contract the mines continue at work 
pending a settlement. 
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Check-off 


The company agrees to check-off from the miners and mine laborers all | 
initiation fees, fines, and assessments for the local union of the United 

Workers of America to which such miners and mine laborers belong, and ~ \;«), 
other assessments as are set forth in this agreement, also checkweighy)\.:)’. 
fees, for which an, order is signed by each of such miners or mine laborers 
dressed to the company in the following form: 


1es 


ilhe 


Check-off order 


“To the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co.: 

‘‘T hereby authorize you to deduct from time to time from whatever sum 
from time to time be due me while in your employ, whatever sum may be (|) 
from me as dues, initiation fees, fines, and assessments to any local of the United 
Mine Workers of America to which I belong as may from time to time be reported 
to you by the secretary of said local, and such other assessments as are set {01}; 
in the agreement of ————,, 1928, between the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. and 
the United Mine Workers of America and to pay the same to the secretary of 
the said local; and also to deduct from time to time while in your employ 
sum as may from time to time be due from me to the checkweighman at the 1 
at which I shall be employed, and to pay the same to the said checkweighi\a1 


It is understood that the checkweighman’s wages shall have preference over 
other deductions.” 
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Marketable coal 


It is not the intention of the mine-run system to reduce the percentage of 
lump coal or to produce a large percentage of slack, and the miners and jen 
shooting and loading after machines shall exercise reasonable care in placing 
their shots so as to produce the largest amount possible of marketable coal. 

The miners at every mine, the mine committee, and United Mine Workers of 
America, pledge their full cooperation to create and maintain efficiency in 1 
ing, shooting, and loading with a view to producing a maximum of large-s' 
marketable coal. 


Penalities for loading impurities 


In order to insure the production of clean, marketable coal it is herein )yro- 
vided that if any miner or loader shall load with his coal, sulphur, bone, s!::‘e, 
black-jack, or other impurities, he may for the first and second offenses be wariic(, 
and for the third or any subsequent offense occurring in any 30-day period, he 
may be suspended for 5 days, or for any aggravated or malicious case the miner 
or loader so offending may be discharged. 


Bathhouse 


The company agrees to equip a bathhouse at each mine not now so equipped, 
as soon as practicable after receipt of written request signed by a majority of 
employees at such mine or mines. All employees signing said petition or requcst, 
agree to bear a portion of the expense connected with said bathhouse which i: 10 
case is to exceed $1 per month per man. Where bathhouses are in operation or 
where same are installed in the future, the company agrees to maintain same in 
. rorwine if condition. Buildings are to be heated and. warm and cold water 
urnished. 


Department of medicine, health, and sanitation 


There shall be created a department of medicine, health, and sanitation «nd 
a commission to organize and direct the activities of this department. ‘| lic 
department shall have a director who shall be a licensed and qualified physicia 
and surgeon; such assistant physicians and surgeons as work of the departm«i't 
may require and such nurses as may be required. The department shall furt!icr 
have consulting physicians and surgeons. The commission shall be made up of 
one representative from each mine, elected by the miners, and of the same n!iin- 
ber of officials selected by the company. Immediately after this contract is 
signed the commission shall meet and proceed to organize the department :)\(1 
adopt rules for the transaction of the commission’s business and for such regu !:! 
and special meetings as may be required. 
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The purposes of the department of medicine, health and sanitation shall be: 

A. To render the best and most skilled medical and surgical service possible 
to employees and their families in case of illness or injury. 

B. To provide scientific and adequate prenatal and confinement care for the 
wives of the employees. 

C. To promote health and to prevent illness (1) by establishing and maintain- 
ing sanitary conditions in the company’s camps, (2) by making available, through 
consultation and visitation of doctors and nurses, information on general health 
matters and specialize service and information on matters affecting children’s 
health and development. 

The commission shall hear, investigate, and adjust complaints which may arise 
in connection with the work of this department. In case the commission is un- 
able to reach & majority agreement on the adjustment of any complaint, two of its 
members shall be selected, one by the miners’ representatives on the. commis- 
sion and one by the company’s representatives on the commission, who shall in 
turn select any third person they desire, and these three persons shall adjust the 
complaint. Such adjustment by the three persons mentioned shall be final and 
binding to the parties of this agreement. 

It is further provided and agreed that the present charge of $1 per month 
for unmarried men and $1.50 for married men and their families shall be 
charged to employees of the company and be deducted monthly from their 
wages to assist in maintaining such department and that any expense incurred 
by the department in excess of the fund so above provided shall be paid by the 
company. 

Wage scale and methods of adjustments 


In view of the general unsettled conditions now affecting the coal industry, it 
is understood and agreed that the wages set forth in this agreement are con- 
tingent upon competitive conditions affecting the cOMpany’s mines. In con- 
sideration thereof it is agreed: 

1. That the company will advance the basic day wage of $6.77 to $7, and 
corresponding advances shall be made in other existing classifications of the 
general wage scale. 

2. If the basic day wage scale (as shown for the preceding month by the pro- 
duction reeords in the office of the chief coal mining inspector of the State of 
Colorado) of the producers of 51 per cent or more of the tonnage in Boulder and 
Weld Counties, not including the tonnage of the company, is reduced below the 
scale of $6.77, the basic and general wage scale fixed by this agreement shall be 
likewise reduced forthwith, except that the company will maintain a higher 
differential of 23 cents on such reduced scale, which is the advance in the basic 
day wage given under this agreement. 

3. If the present basic day wage of $6.77, now paid by operators other than 
the company is increased, the company shall only be required to pay so much 
of the differential as is necessary to make a basic day wage of $7. No payment 
of differential shall be required if the basic day wage equals or exceeds $7. 

4. No such differential shall be paid when operators, including the company, 
producing 65 per cent of the tonnage in such district are operating under union 
contracts. 

5. The parties hereto mutually agree to justify the payment of the differential 
in the wage scale by cooperative effort and increased efficiency. 

6. In the event of the enactment of Federal legislation to improve or stabilize 
the coal industry, the parties hereto agree to cooperate in the enforcement of 
any such legislation relating to wages and working conditions. 


Rates of wages 


Subject to the foregoing wage scale and adjustment provisions, the following 
wages shall be paid in the mines of the company in Weld and Boulder Counties: 


OUTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE 


Occupation Old New 

Hoisting engineer, first: All mines.._...........------------ $6. 77 $7. 00 
Hoisting engineer, second: 

Nee ne pci tila Ddbimlaietiet 6. 77 7. 00 

AGRE SPAS chat ay ey ee a ares Ce SO soe ere 6. 40 6. 63 

een anew 6. 21 6. 44 
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Occupation 
Hoisting engineer, third: ) 
RR SD Pe eer aaa, Te take eeTe SERS Te es $6. 48 Qo 7y 
Industrial 


Box car loader engineer 
Car droppers: 
‘Columbine . 85 






Slate pickers: 
ES CoE ey See pO eee Saag” TO Re EPA ee eT Ee 4. 32 
SS RRR ERG § Se a eh Sia een 3. 70 

Blacksmith, head: 


ye Oe Se Se i nk wo iw eek. bo oe 6. 90 1. 
i AS SN i nn a oy erties onteard 6. 77 " (M 
Ne __, eS OTS SF Pen? etc aia em aid eG 7 5. 85 6. 08 
ERE Pe Sane eh ee eee eek. 4. 88 5.1] 
Tse oo oes. 4. vs behead otek dke buses ne 6. 20 6.4 
py | RE SY er a LT eae 4.88 5.11 
ee EE ST RR, se Rane NT eee Se IT or Ga” EB be Phe 6. 20 ( 
RY WINNING Sling Ses Si ee ee ee 5. 85 6. OS 
RIESE PTET ESS TROT 3 MER Pe Ry Pees BR 4, 32 t. 55 
Sete 2 Te ee? a as OR a, hr. es Cone RS 6. 90 1. 13 
EL RR Se ET aD TS. Rt ape” eer 5. 50 5.7 


Electrician 


ee eS ee ee ee ee 


Bathhouse tender, Columbine_- 






I I a bible ss: htbks ded oh adn nie on nnawer 1160.00 1167. 5) 
RS AE EN Sree eae: 1 a ee 4, 32 1. 55 
Se eS ee ee age ae ry aay ae 6. 00 6. 23 
SN DOU MORN. 2. ot ei dice sd caine dni dai dieters o 5. 85 6. OS 
NN EEE SE TR TOE ae TOT ane ede 4. 32 
NS: i ak chs i SA i a tek tl i i ite dha es genes Sa 5. 60 5 


Rock car 





DAY WAGE SCALE 
| Ean RE, Sek gee anne eens ee ee a 6. 77 7. 00 
rte ee a eg ee a 6. 77 7. 00 
po EE OE La A Ore ne ee” ae ne ee 6. 34 6. 57 
RARE Rae NE (SS ee a FPO ee ap 6. 77 7. Of 
ot RSE ee Cae ee oe 0 ee ie, anchlnin alll we db nea ee 6. 77 7. 00 
Beeen mon heeeesi . 22s 4 nse Kau. CPT ORT e re SapeEnene Im 6. 34 6.57 
SEES oo SF ain AT Te en OT Eee ee 6. 77 7. 00 
i UN SD 8 a, ic a Ole ads So alnee wale oul 6. 34 6. 57 
NN sO i ce RE 6. 77 7. 00 
EET Ee ee im PTT ee ee Pe DO 6. 34 6.53 
Fire boss: 

PE REE: 9 FE sate BREE AS oe ed Oe RE ee ee ae y ae 7.3 

I NN i i Bad 6. 89 7. 12 
a i i kt ee 7. 02 7. 25 
ns PN BO I a. shal ibaa icldbdoikuescedndias 7.13 7. 36 
DEE PME MNNNO ices, tice Ghd louie arcane ole & Weider ane 6. 77 7. 00 
ESE SESE TL TR eRe = eae ORR a pe 6. 77 7. 00 
RE 5 Ray eS he a aa rg 6. 34 6.57 
NR aE age Te SO Oa le epee are esl a ee 6. 77 7. 0 
OR EI EE CCIE A OE iy OR a 6. 77 7. Of 
Seeeeeeeeneeess,: Glen SUNOS TURE a ee ewe an 4. 32 4.55 
REET Sa PO RTIRES See Rie iS APR ea tS a AL «GS sae A 6. 77 7. 00 
IRS eR "nie Aa A ARR 1M Sd iia eR 5-0 a oa 6. 77 7. 00 
gg IRR <i ag PL ARR Seta ae ih ORO 5 4. 85 5. 0S 
ne ig Bincpa mn ita «tind benah en 6. 77 7. 00 
a en on a ee oe 4. 35 4. 55 
po er a TRS, eR olga id <i ep Rapp aegis Fy 6. 77 7.00 
Nippers capable of running motor. .._.._._...._...........- 6. 77 7. 00 








1 Per month. 
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Occupation 


Nippers- we ee ee a a a a en a a en a a ee ee ee ee ee 
Nippers’ I aaah lps es: ons em ie pth are .‘ sae Sac anata 
Couplers hn ome « See econ enenene asada indie gee gaitines ap 8 
Co phe il eT a. a sw emes es cutie neh Imes akinesia ne 
Insic » ON en Sacral eaten ay wat ee TE hderpet tie ae Sa, oe sald 


Oilers a greasers 


Insi 


ie common labor, unciassified ........._.........._-_. 
VULCAN MINE 
Mining rates 
Hand Wi eos os kL ER 
Contranemememene tondiie... . 2... oe. 
Cutting, air machines or punchers to depth of 5 feet per face 
.oGG Te een e eee. cSt eh oe a eee 
Narrow work. 
Vardage, entries and crosscuts, 
le I De te) A bo Ee ake aes eee 
Var lage, entries and narrow crosscuts, hand mining paid to 
pe ENS SOON. 6. oo end andece beh teehee clon 
Room turning, per lineal foot for 12 feet 
Dirt between coals: 
For first 6 inches in thickness, per lineal foot_________- 
For each additional inch in thickness, per lineal foot___-_ 
trading or brushing, bottom, entry width where drilling and 
shooting is necessary, per lineal foot per inch of thickness_ 


machine work paid to loaders 


STANDARD 


Cutting, loading, hauling to parting and laying straight tracks, 
I i 
Grading or brushing, bottom, entry width where drilling and 
shooting is necessary, per lineal foot per inch in thickness__ 
INDUSTRIAL MINE 
I a lt 
er I To ee a aa wee 
Electric undercutters, short-wall machines per face foot, cut to 
| PSPS e Se ee eer es eee ee ee 
Breast machines, per face foot, cut to full length of cutter bar_ 
Yardage, entries and crosscuts, per lineal foot, to loaders_--_-_ 
Room turning, for 24 lineal feet paid to loaders, per foot__-_- 
Dirt between coals: 
Per lineal foot for first 6 inches. ....................- 
For each additional inch in thickness, per lineal foot___- 
Grading or brushing, bottom, entry w idth where drilling and 
shooting is necessary, per lineal foot for each inch of thick- 


Grading or brushing: 
Bottom, entry width where drilling and shooting is un- 
necessary, per lineal foot for first 6 inches_____.__--- 

Per lineal foot for each additional inch 


COLUMBINE MINE 
Hand mining, per ton 
i a 
Contract machine loading 
Cutting and shearing: 
Per place to depth of 8 feet Oldroyd machine, 13-foot 
ES RT ERE GE RIES SRE ae ae ae | ee 
For each additional foot over 13 feet 
Other electric undercutters: 
To depth of 7 feet for 13-foot place_...........---_-- 
For each additional foot over 13 feet 
Dirt between coals, per car 


Grading or brushing, bottom, entry width where drilling and 


shooting is unnecessary, per car 





Old New 
$5. 75 $5. 98 
4. 85 5. O8 
6. 77 7. 00 
4. 85 5. O08 
6. 77 7. 00 
4.85 5. 08 
6. 34 6. 57 
Old New 
$0. 98 $1. O1 
72 745 
18 . 186 
. 62 . 64 
. 68 . 70 
. 62 . 64 
me - 113 
O18 . 019 
. 03 . 031 
1. 03 1. 065 
. 03 031 
. 99 1. 02 
. 74 . 765 
«kd .175 
.17% . 181 
. 62 . 64 
. 62 . 64 
-1l . 113 
. 009 . 009 
. 02% . 024 
ll ~ 113 
O18 . 019 
. 85 88 
43 445 
. 695 ~t2 
2.15 2. 22 
10 . 103 
1. 90 1. 96 
.10 . 1038 
. 65 . 67 
. 65 . 67 
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GRANT MINE 






SI 

Mining rates Old Jew rool 

po ah a ee Oa es Fee $0. 96 SO. 99 incl 
Contract masmine GG. -.........- Se 7 Si 
Electric undercutters, short-wall machines, per ton________-_ . 108 11] twee 
Yardage, entries and crosscuts per lineal foot______ bd FESR . 545 563 (a 
Room turning, per lineal foot up to 20 feet paid to loaders... . 545 563 abo. 
Dirt between coals: vg 
¢ (D 

For each additional inch in thickness, per lineal foot_ ___ . 01% O12 and 
This agreement shall become effective September 1, 1928, and shall terminate m5 
August 31, 1930. chat 
Sixty days before the expiration of this agreement, both parties agree to ince incr 
in conference in Denver, Colo., for the purpose of either extending this agre S) 
ment, or revising and extending it or executing a new agreement. Any sich iner 
extensions must be in writing. S: 










































If no new contract is reached at the expiration of this agreement, the ji ines 
shall continue in operation pending negotiations or until negotiations are dis. 
continued by either party to this agreement. 

As long as the mines of the company affected by this agreement continie in 
operation after the expiration of this agreement, until a new agreement is reached, 
the same scale of wages, contract prices, and various conditions enumerated 
herein shall remain in effect. 














Na 
Awards and Decisions ous 
Railway Clerks—St. Louis—San Francisco Railway Co. “a 


BOARD of arbitration, consisting of M. M. Sisson and J. I, 
McCormack, selected by the carrier; J. H. Sylvester and |J. R. 
Moll, selected by the brotherhood; and John L. Kennedy and |'red 
L.. Williams, selected by the United States Board of Mediation, 
rendered a decision in a controversy concerning wages between the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and other railroad companies 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, August 2, 1928, made 
effective the preceding day, reading as follows: 


Section 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, sub- 
foremen, and other clerical supervisory forces, add an increase of 334 cents per 


hour. tiv 
Sec. 2. (a) Clerks with an experience of one or more years in railroad clerical 

work or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or where (hcir 

cumulative experience in such clerical work is not less than one year, add an 


increase of 334 cents per hour. 
(b) Clerks with an experience of less than one year in railroad clerical w: 
or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries or where their cumul:' ive 
experience in such clerical work is less than one year who are now in the service 
or may hereafter enter the service are to be paid 34 cents per day less thai the 
full established rate of pay for the position occupied. 
Notr.—After employees covered by this section have accumulated one \«:r's 
experience as herein defined they shall be rated and paid the full rate of the 
position occupied in accordance with the provisions of section 2 (a). , 
Sec. 3. Telephone switchboard operators, assistant station masters, {rain 
announcers, and gatemen, other than clerks, add an increase of 1 cent per !)0ur. 
Sec. 4. Janitors, elevator operators, office and station and warehouse w:i¢)- 
men, and employees engaged in assorting waybills and tickets, operating ‘)- 
pliances or machines for perforating, addressing envelopes, numbering cl: iis 
and other papers, gathering and distributing mail, adjusting dictaphone c) |!1- 
ders, and other similar work, add an increase of 1 cent per hour. 
Sec. 5. Office boys, messengers, chore boys, and other employees fil!ing 
similar positions, add an increase of 1 cent per hour. 


k 


— 
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Sec. 6. Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, stock- 
room, and team track freight handlers or truckers and others similarly employed 
including stock yard laborers, add an increase of 234 cents per hour. 

Sec. 7. The following differentials shall be established and maintained be- 
tween truckers and the classes named below: 

(a) Sealers, sealers, and fruit and perishable inspectors, 2 cents per hour 
above truckers’ rates as established under section 6. ‘This not to decrease any 
existing higher differentials. 

()) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, store helpers, pickers or locaters, 
and coopers, 4.cents per hour above truckers’ rates as established under section 6. 
This not to decrease any existing higher differentiais. 

Sec. 8. All laborers in and around stations, storehouses, and warehouses, 
chauffeurs, electro-mobile operators, and others similarly employed, add an 
increase of 234 cents per hour. 

Sec. 9. Baggage and parcel room employees, and station helpers, add an 
increase of 234 cents per hour. 

Sec. 10. Train and engine crew callers, add an increase of 2 cents per hour. 





Signalmen—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


A CONTROVERSY relative to an increase in pay of signalmen 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and the 
Nashville Terminals was settled June 21,1928, by a board of arbitrators 
consisting of H. H. Cartwright representing the carrier, L. W. Givan 
representing the union, and Grafton Green, selected by them and 
confirmed by the United States Board of Mediation. 

The signalmen requested an increase of 6 cents per hour for each 
of the classes at the time receiving the following hourly rates: Lead- 
ing signalmen and leading signal maintainers, 79 cents; signalmen 
' and signal maintainers, 74 cents; assistant signalmen and assistant 
signal maintainers, starting at 51 cents and increasing 2 cents per 
hour each six months through four years (maximum, 65 cents); 
signal helpers, 49 cents; relay repairmen to be classified as leading 
signalmen. 

The board increased the rate of signalmen and leading signalmen 
by 4 cents per hour and the others by 3 cents, but refused to classify 
relay repairmen as leading signalmen. The decision was made effec- 
tive as of March 29, 1928. 


12270°—_28——-14 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for July, 1928 





By J. J. Kunna, Carer Statistician Unirep States Bureau oF IMMIGRATION 


URING the month of July, 1928, there were 36,658 aliens ad. 
mitted to the United States and 28,053 departed, causing an 
increase to the alien population of 8,605. Of these alien ad inis- 

sions 20,682 were classified as immigrants or newcomers coming here 
for a permanent stay, while 15,976 were visitors or transients. (){ 
those departing, 7,804 had been living here a year or more and were 
leaving for permanent residence abroad, and the remainder, 20,249, 
were either here on a visit or intend to return after a short absence in « 
foreign country. 

Of the 20,682 immigrant aliens admitted during July last, 9,130, or 
44.1 per cent, came from Europe, and nearly four-fifths of the Euro- 
pean immigration came from seven countries, ranking in order as 
follows: Germany, 2,205; Italy, 1,885; Irish Free State, 1,024. 
Great Britain, 1,020; Poland, 367; Sweden, 356; and Norway, 31). 
Canada contributed 5,234 immigrants during the same period, Mexico, 
4,927, the West Indies, 481, Central and South America, 414, and the 
other countries, 496. 

During the same month 1,286 aliens were denied admission to the 
United States for various causes under the immigration laws, mainly 
because they failed to secure visas from American consuls. Most of 
these were debarred at the international land boundaries, 875 at, the 
Canadian border, and 265 at the Mexican border stations. The other 
146 aliens debarred in July were turned back at the seaports of entry. 
Seven hundred and sixty-eight undesirable aliens were deported from 
the United States during the month under warrant proceedings, 536 
having been returned to the countries whence they came at Govern- 
ment expense, 91 at the expense of the steamship companies bringing 
them to our shores, 89 departed at their own expense, and 52 were 
permitted to ship one way as a compliance with the warrant ol 
deportation. 

Aliens of all classes admitted in July, 1928, under the immigration 
act of 1924, numbered 36,658. Over half, or 20,080, of this number 
entered at New York and 5,337 at the other seaports. Of the New 
York arrivals, 16,931 were born in European countries, principally 
Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and the Irish Free State. Aliens 
admitted during the same month via Canadian border land ports 
numbered 6,072, of whom 4,151, or 68.4 per cent, were natives 0! 
Canada and 1,776, or 29.2 per cent, of European countries, mainly 
Great Britain and Ireland, while 74 were born in Asia, Africa, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand; and 71 in the other countries. During the 
same month 5,169 aliens came in over the southern land border, and 
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of this number 4,969, or 96.1 per cent, gave Mexico as their country 
of birth, the remaining 200 being natives principally of European and 
Asiatic countries. 

Of the total admissions during July last, 9,651 came in under the 
immigration act of 1924 as natives of nonquota countries, principally 
Canada and Mexico; 7,626 as immigrant aliens charged to the quota; 
6,638 as returning residents; 6,610 as visitors for business or pleasure; 
and 2,162 as persons passing through the country on their way else- 
where. Of the remainder, 2,976 were admitted under the act as 
husbands, wives, and children under 21 years of age of American 
citizens, 530 as Government officials, and 465 as of the miscellaneous 
classes. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1928, AND DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1928 








| 
Inward Outward 


Aliens |-— ee 


Aliens admitted | United ss Aliens departed ‘United! 
| States | =. Sais | States | 

citi- | otal be avesd citi- | Total 

Non- | zens | ing! | Emi-| No2- | zens 

|immi-| Total ar- | a | emi- | Total| de- 

} 











| Immi- 
| grant 


| grant | rived | — grant parted| 








Fiscal year end- |. 
ed June 30, 
RR 307, 255 193, 376'500, 631) 430, 955 931, 586 18, 839 


| 


Pah ba eo aia 
| 


77, 457 196, 899/274, 3561429, 575\703, 931) 11, 625 














. | 
July, 1928. __.__| 20, 682| 15, 976| 36,658| 32, 974| 69,632 1, 286 7, 804} 20, 210) 28, 053| 68, 463] 96,516 768 
| | 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Official—United States 


ILL1no1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-sixth coal report of Ili nots, 
1927. Springfield, 1928. 268 pp. 
Contains data on output, time worked, number of employees in different occy- 
pations at individual mines, and fatal and nonfatal accidents. 


MassacHusetTtTs.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual repori for 
the year ending November 30, 1927. [Boston, 1928?] 77 pp. (Public docu. 
ment No. 104.) 

Some of the data on occupational diseases, contained in this report, are given 
on page 59 of this issue. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. State Insurance Fund. Annual report for 


year ended December 31,1927. New York, 432 Fourth Avenue, 1928. 21 jy. 
(Extract from the annual report of the industrial commissioner.) 


Data from this report are given on page 65 of this issue. 


PuHILipPpIngE IsLaNps.— Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau 
of Labor. Rules for the due application of act numbered 3428, entitled “Av 
act prescribing the compensation to be received by employees for personal in- 
juries, death, or illness contracted in the performance of their duties... Manila, 
1928. 1389 pp. (In English and Spanish.) 


TENNESSEE.— Department of Labor. Division of Mines. Thirty-third annual 

report of the mineral resources of Tennessee, 1927. Nashville, 1928. 16) py. 
Includes statistics relating to accidents and wages. 

Unitep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Commerce Yearbook, 1928. Vol. I1—United States. Washing- 
ton, 1928. xx, 708 pp.; charts. 

Presents detailed information on business conditions in the United States 

and its noncontiguous Territories and possessions for the year 1927. 

Bureau of Mines. Miners’ Circular 31: Questions and answers on 


timbering bituminous coal mines, by J.W. Paul. Washington, 1928. 8? pp, 
diagrams, illus. 






























Technical Paper 427: Propagation of flame in mixtures of natural 
gas and air, by H. F. Coward and H. P. Greenwald. Washington,1928. 28 pp. 


Due to the fact that there are no convenient sources of supply of fire damp 
and methane in the United States, the authors of this paper state that the prac- 









tice has been to draw on supplies of natural gas.for experimental studies of fire- 
damp explosions and for tests of the relative safety of electrical and other mine 
equipment in explosive atmospheres. In order to determine the exact (iffer- 
ences between methane and natural gas as to the ease with which they my be 





ignited and the speed with which they propagate flame, the bureau has iade 
certain experiments which are set forth in detail in this paper. These experi 
ments are regarded as important to industry because of the extensive u-c 0 
natural gas. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. (°°: | 
Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus.—First rev «ion. 
Rules for guarding prime movers, intermediate equipment, and driven mac’ :né°. 
Washington, 1928. 82 pp.; illus. 
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UyireD Svates.—Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 131: 
Foreman training in the United States. A translation of a report by a Swedish 
engineer on foreman training in the United States. Washington, 1928. 28 pp. 


The author spent about six months studying foreman training in the United 
States and visited most of the points where important work in this field has been 
organ ized. 


_—- Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin No. 
174: Mortality among Negroes in the United States, by Mary Gover. Wash- 
ington, 1928. 63 pp.; map, diagrams. 

This review of the vital statistics of the negro population compares the mor- 
tality rates of the white and colored population in urban and rural areas and 


the trend of mortality between the two races from the diseases which are the - 
more important causes of death. 


— —— —— Public Health Bulletin No. 176: The health of workers in dusty 


trades. 1. Health of workers in a Portland cement plant. Washington, 1928. 
138 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


Reviewed on page 56 of this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AustTRALIA (New Soutn Wa .es).—Bureau of Statistics. The official yearbook 
of New South Wales, 1926-27. Sydney, 1928. 831 pp.; map, charts. 

Includes data on employment, wages, prices and cost of living, production, 
industrial arbitration, workmen’s compensation, industrial accidents, etc. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1927. Sydney, 1928. 21 pp. 

During the year the membership of the friendly societies increased by 5,803, 
or 2.47 per cent. The largest absolute and much the largest relative increase 
was among the juveniles, whose numbers rose from 18,431 to 21,016, an increase 
of 14 per cent, while the adult males increased by only 1.2 per cent and the adult 
females by 4.5 per cent. 

The total receipts of the societies for the year were £1,070,762, and the total 
expenditures, £867,433, of which £671,177 was paid out in benefits. The 
expenses of management were £154,125, which amounted to 14.4 per cent of the 
total income and to 13s. per capita of mean membership. 


— (Vicrorta).—Government Statist. Fiftieth annual report on friendly 
societies, for the 12 months ended June 30, 1927. Melbourne, 1928. xvit, 


50 pp. 

This being the fiftieth annual report, the Government statist presents some 
comparative data for 1877 and 1927. Considering only adult males (for the 
earlier report contains no record of female members), the membership has in- 
creased from 43,945 to 139,038, the total income from £152,508 to £854,841, the 
total funds from £360,269 to £4,357,344, and the amount paid out in sick benefits 
from £41,774 to £175,455. In 1927 the average duration of sickness per member 
was 2 weeks, against 1 week and 1 day in 1877, the increase being ascribed to 
the fact that the average age of the membership was considerably higher at the 
B later date. The death rate, however, showed but little change during the period, 

having risen only from 10.20 per 1,000 members to 10.47. The amount of sick 
pay per member was 19s. 4d. in 1877 and £1 5s. 5d. in 1927, while expenses of 
hanagement increased from 10s. 2d. to 14s. 1d. per member. 
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Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. The Canada Y ear. 
book, 1927-28. Ottawa, 1928. xxiii, 1100 pp.; maps, charts. 


The subjects treated include retail and wholesale prices, wages, immigr: ion, 
accidents, trade-unions, employers’ liability and workmen’s. compens:\'joy, 
strikes and lockouts, unemployment, child-labor laws, cooperation, and voca‘ ‘iia 
and technical education. Among the new features are the preliminary resi!{s of 
the census of manufactures for 1926, a special article on Canadian legislati) 0, 
restraint of trade, a study of the wage statistics collected in the 1921 census, anq 
the findings of a new study of Canada’s national wealth in 1925. 

Department of Labor. Seventh report on organization in industry, com. 
merce, and the professions in Canada, 1928. Ottawa, 1928. 125 pp. 

The principal data given for the various associations are dates of organization, 
membership, objectives, and names and addresses of the chief executives. 

(British CotumBia).—Department of Labor. Annual report for the jca; 
ended December 31, 1927. Victoria, 1928. 92 pp.; charts. 

In 1927 the industries of the Province on the whole rather more than maintained 
the high level of prosperity of the preceding year. There was less time lost from 
labor disputes than in any other year of the department of labor’s existence. The 
1927 industrial pay roll, based on returns to the department, was $177,522,758, or 
$2,348,921 above the previous highest record, that of 1926. 


—— (OnTaARIO).—Minimum Wage Board. Seventh annual report, 1927. Toronto, 
1928. 39 pp. 


FEDERATED Matay Strates.—Labor Department. Annual report for the year 
1927. Kuala Lumpur, 1928. 52 pp. 

In seven parts: I. Indian Immigration; II. Welfare of laborers, including data 
on number of Indian, Chinese, Javanese, and other laborers employed on estates 
and in mines and by the Government of the Federated Malay States 1923 to 
1927, wages paid in 1927, and strikes; III. Chinese labor; IV. Netherlands 
Indian labor; V. Local Malay labor; VI. Legislation; VII. Staff and adminis- 
tration. Appendixes are attached which include statistics on arrivals and 
departures in 1927; number of Indian, Chinese, Javanese, and other laborers 
employed on specified estates, in mines, and in Government departments on 
January 1 and December 31, 1927; and fatal accidents to South Indians, by cause. 
FrAaNcE.— Ministére du Travail, de 1’ Hygiéne, del’ Assistance et de la Prévoy ance 

Sociales. Direction du Travail. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant 
Vannée 1925. Paris [19287]. xiii, 142 pp. 

This report contains statistics of causes and results of strikes occurring in 
France during the year 1925. 

GreAT Britain.—Home office. Factory Department. Annual report for the 
year 1927. London, 1928. 155 pp. (Cmd. 3144.) 

The report of the senior medical inspector of factories is reviewed in this 
issue, page 61. 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 49: On the relief of cye- 


strain among persons performing very fine work, by H. C. Weston ani S. 
Adams. London, 1928. 25 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


The beneficial effects of the use of eyeglasses to relieve the strain in certain 
types of work where it is necessary, even with adequate illumination, to keep the 
eyes quite near the work are shown by this investigation of the occupations of 
mounting lamp filaments and drawing-in (looming). In both cases there was 
found to be an increase in output in addition to the greater comfort experienced 
by the operatives. 
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Great Brirain.— Ministry of Health. Advisory Committee on the Welfare of 


the Blind. Handbook on the welfare of the blind in England and Wales. 
London, 1927. 34 pp. 


‘he aim of the handbook is “‘to state briefly the facts as to blindness in Eng- 
jand and Wales, to outline the history of the growth of methods for assisting the 
blind and the legislation on the subject, to analyze the various categories of the 
blind and describe the differing methods of help available for each category, to 
set out the system of organization, both official and voluntary, which is responsible 
at the present time for the welfare of the blind, and to refer to the powers that 
exist for the prevention of blindness.” 

Committee on Ethyl Petrol. Interim report. London, 1928. 19 pp. 
(Cmd. 83159.) 

The findings of the committee are in agreement with the conclusions reached 
by the United States Public Health Service in its investigation of the health 
hazards involved in the use of tetraethyl lead gasoline. It was agreed by the 
committee that there are no reasons for prohibiting the use of this gasoline as a 
motor fuel, but that it should not be used for cooking or cleaning and that the 
safety measures followed in its sale and use in the United States should also be 
observed in Great Britain. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Nineteenth abstract of labor statistics of the United 
Kingdom. London, 1928. 220 pp. (Cmd. 3140.) 

The data contained in this issue of the abstract of labor statistics, the second 
published since the war, are divided into 14 main sections: Employment, unem- 
ployment, and unemployment insurance; wages and hours of labor; profit-sharing 
and labor copartnership; wholesale and retail prices and cost of living; strikes and 
lockouts; industrial accidents and diseases and workmen’s compensation; trade- 
unions and other employees’ associations; cooperative societies, friendly societies, 
and building societies; national health insurance; old-age pensions; poor-law 
relief; migration; and building plans approved. The figures have been sum- 
marized from statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labor and other Government 
departments. 

Report of an inquiry into apprenticeship and training for the skilled 


occupations in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1925-26. VII. General 
Report. London, 1928. 194 pp. 


A summary of the contents of this part of the report was given in the Labor 
Review for September, 1928 (p. 105). 


London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. A guide to 
employment for London boys and girls. London, 1928. 249 pp.; illus. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Studies and reports, Series D (wages and hours 
of work), No. 18: Wages and hours of work in the coal-mining industry. Geneva, 
1928. xix, 279 pp. 


Summarized on page 98 of this issue. 

JapaAN (Toxyo).—Municipal Office. Statistical Bureau. Twenty-fourth annual 
statistics of the city of Tokyo. Tokyo, 1928. 1579 pp. 

A section on industry includes statistics of wages, 1921 to 1926. 
Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyré. Lgnninger, 1927. Oslo, 1928. 23 pp. 

(Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VIII, 51.) 

Changes in wages, taken from this report, are reviewed on page 1005 of this 
issue. : 

Srraits SETTLEMENTs.—Labor Department. Annual report for the year 1927. 
Singapore, 1928. 30 pp. 

Contains data on Indian immigration; recruiting of labor; wages; number of 
Indians, Chinese, Javanese, and others employed by the Government and at 
various specified estates and other places of employment on January 1 and 
December 31, 1927; and fatal accidents to South Indians in 1927, by cause. 
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SwepEen.—|Socialdepartementet. } Riksférsikringsanstalten. 
Aren 1918-1922. Stockholm, 1928. 204 pp.; charts. 
Report on industrial accidents in Sweden, 1918-1922. 

Union or Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official Yearhooh, 


of the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland 
No. 9, 1926-1927. Pretoria, 1928. xx, 1157 pp.; maps, charts, illus. 


Gives a description of the natural features of South Africa, and deals in detail 
with the social, economic, and industrial aspects of its development. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN [RON AND STEEL InstTITUTE. Annual statistical report, for 1927, 
New York, 75 West Street, 1928. 119 pp. 


Contains data on production in the iron and steel and allied industries with 


sections on imports and exports and prices. Production figures for Canada and 
certain other foreign countries are given. 


Olycksfall i Arivic, 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssOcIATION. Production Executives’ Series No. 72: 
Training manual workers, by Russell N. Keppel. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 
1928. 27 pp. 


AMERICAN TRADE UNION DELEGATION. Soviet Russia in the Second Decade. 


Edited by Stuart Chase, Robert Dunn, and Rexford Guy Tugwell. New York, 
John Day Co., 1928. 874 pp.; charts. 


A collection of articles by the technical advisors who accompanied the Ameri- 
can trade-union delegation to Russia in the summer of 1927. Among the various 
subjects treated by the individual authors are: Industry and the Gosplan; 
agriculture; the nature of the Russian Government; the Communist Party; 
Soviet finance; the trade-union movement; labor legislation and social insurance; 
wages and the material condition of the industrial workers; the consumers’ 
cooperative movement; education; the common schools; the administration of 
justice; the transportation system; and foreign concessions in Russia. 
ANTONELLI, ErienNe. Guide Pratique des Assurances Sociales. Paris, Payot, 

1928. 229 pp. 


An exposition of the French law on social insurance which was enacted March 
14, 1928. 


BrRADWIN, EpmMunpn W. The Bunkhouse Man: A Study of Work and Pay in 
the Camps of Canada, 1903-1914. New York [Columbia University, Facully 
of Political Science), 1928. 308 pp.; maps, illus. 


Brinton, Hucu P. Family and Child Welfare Studies in Pennsylvania, 1921- 
1926. Philadelphia, Committee on Philanthropic Labor, Philadelphia Y ear!y 
Meeting of Friends, December, 1927. 43 pp. 


A bibliography of studies and surveys, published and unpublished, relating to 
family and child welfare within the State of Pennsylvania, which were completed 
within the 6-year period January 1, 1921, to December 31, 1926, or which were 
in progress at the latter date. 

CoMMISSION SYNDICALE DE BELGIQUE. Rapports Moral et Financier pour les 
Années 1926 et 1927. Brussels, 1928. 312 pp. 

This report of the Belgian Trade-Union Commission for 1926 and 1927 con- 

tains the proceedings of the various congresses held during the two years, accounts 


of the work of the trade-unions along different lines, the financial report, and 
various statistical reports.* 
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CowaN, Heten I. British Emigration to British North America, 1783-1837. 
Toronto, University of Toronto, 1928. 275 pp. (University of Toronto 
studies, history and economics, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


The research for this first separate study of the subject as a whole, for the 
given period, covered not only the usual manuscripts and printed materials but 
also @ previously unused and valuable souree—the correspondence between 
1817 and 1837 in the archives of the Colonial Department of Great Britain. 
De.vove, J. Les Meneurs et la Question des Salaires dans l’Industrie Textile. 

Paris, Dunod, 1928. 139 pp. 

A study of labor relations in the French textile industry with particular 
reference to the question of wages. ‘The policies followed by the employers 
and workers in the textile industries of Roubaix-Tourcoing are cited as a sucessful 
method of solving these problems. 

Dusuin, Louis 1. Health and Wealth: A Survey of the Economics of World 
Health. New York, Harper & Bros., 1928. 361 pp.; charts. 

This collection of addresses covers the more important phases of public-health 
work with a view to showing how vital statistics may serve in the formulation of 
better health programs. The results attained in the effort to control the diseases 
which are among the more important causes of invalidity and death and the 
possibilities of prolonging human life are dealt with, and such questions as the 
vitality of our race stocks, the development of the family, and other phases of 
the population problem are also considered. The writer says that possibly this 
is an opportune time to drive home the lesson that life and health are our greatest 
possessions and that their preservation justifies much greater effort to reduce 
the losses to the community from preventable disease. 

Emmerson, H. C., ann Lasceuuzs, E. C. P. Guide to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts. London, Longmans, Green & Co. (Ltd.), 1928. 244 pp. 

Contains an outline of unemployment insurance legislation in Great Britain 
up to and including the 1927 act and an analysis of the present situation. An 
appendix gives the insurance acts, regulations, and orders, arranged under subject 
headings. 

FreMANTLE, F. E. The Health of the Nation. London, Philip Allan & Co. 
(Lid.), 1927. 209 pp. 

rhis volume contains a general discussion of the problems of public health in 
England and Scotland and reviews the various measures such as education, 
social insurance, and care of mothers and children which have for their purpose 
the safeguarding of the health of the nation. Statistics of death rates and 
incidence of some of the more dangerous diseases are cited to show the measure 
of success which has been achieved. There is also a brief review of health 
services in the British colonies. 

Geneva InstTiITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL Retatrions. American Committee. 


Summaries of draft conventions and recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, 1919-1927. Geneva, 1928. 27 pp. 


GERMAN CoMMERCE YRARBOOK, 1928. Berlin, Struppe & Winckler [1928?}. 
375 pp. 


The volume ‘“‘aims to afford a comprehensive survey of the economic situation 
of Germany in 1926 and part of 1927.” 
Giuttin, Jonn Lewis, AND oTHERS. Social Problems. New York, Century Co., 
1928. 8534 pp.; maps, diagrams. 
This textbook on sociology is divided into four parts, under the following 
general heads: The nature of the social problem; problems of population; prob- 
lems of the home and economic life; and problems of socialization. 
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Inric, Karu. Internationale Statistik der Genossenschaften. Berlin, Struppe & 


Winckler, 1928. xxiv, 275 pp. (Veréffentlichungen der ungarischen Gesell. 
schaft fiir Statistik No. 5 sz.) 


International statistics of cooperative societies. Tables are in German, Frey h, 
and English. 


INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ResearcH. The problem of Indian administration. 
Report of a survey made at the request of Hon. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, and submitted to him February 21,1928. Washington, 1928. 872 Dp. 


Some of the findings of this survey, relating to the economic situation of the 
Indians, are reviewed on page 43 of this issue. 


INTERBOROUGH Rapip Transit Co. vs. WILLIAM GREEN, BT AL. Brief for de- 
fendants. New York, Workers Education Bureau Press, 476 West Twenty- 


fourth Street, 1928. 479 pp. 

The first part of the brief sets forth the facts and circumstances of the case 
followed by the background facts, ‘‘the purpose being, first, to present the facts 
as to this particular labor dispute, and then to present that dispute, not as an 
isolated phenomenon, but as a part of a larger economic structure, whose stresses 
and strains caused this particular dispute to emerge.’’ In his foreword to the 
volume, Mr. William Green expresses the opinion that this brief “‘is such an 
iJuminating interpretation of the social and economic consequences of the pro- 


posed injunction that it is a distinguished contribution to information in this 
field.”’ 


LaMBERT, Cuarues. La France et les Etrangers. Paris, Librairie Delagrave, 
1928. 155 pp. 

A discussion of the immigration policy of France from the standpoint of the 
progressive decrease in the native population. 

LEAGUE OF Nations. Economie and Financial Section. Jnternational Statisti- 
cal Yearbook, 1927. Geneva, 1928. 227 pp. 

Includes data on production, index numbers of wholesale and retail prices, 
unemployment, migration, and population by occupation groups. 
MertropoutaNn Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. Report 

No. 76: Outdoor Recreation for Employees. New York [1928]. 20 pp. 

In this pamphlet the recreational needs of employees of different ages are dis- 

cussed and examples given of the policies followed in communities and in indus- 


trial establishments in developing the type of recreation most favored by the 
employees. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OvuTpooR RECREATION. A report epitomizing the 
results of major fact-finding surveys and projects which have been undertaken 
under the auspices of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. Wash- 
ington, 1928. 104 pp. (70th Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. No. 158.) 


The report contains the results of various surveys, including municipal and 
county park systems; provisions in the different industries for the outdoor 
recreation of employees; training courses for recreation leaders provided by 
various types of educational institutions; State parks and the recreational use of 


State forests; recreation resources of Federal lands; and contributions of mu- 
seums to outdoor recreation. 


NaTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). Industrial Lunch Rooms. 
New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1928. 65 pp.; plans. 

In this study covering several hundred firms there are descriptions of the <if- 
ferent types of lunch-room installation and of the methods of operating them. 
Statistics of operating costs, and the distribution of lunch rooms by industry 
and by size of establishment are included and there are several floor plans of 
lunch rooms and lists of cafeteria equipment. 
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NavioNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarpD (INnc.). Wages in the United States, 
1914-1927. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1928. 168 pp.; charts. 


This volume, covering the years 1914 to 1927, follows the same general method 
of presentation as earlier volumes in the same series. 


RussELL Sace Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 90: Cost and standards of 
living [bibliography]. New York, 130 East Twenty-second Street, August, 
1928. 4 pp. 

Tao, L. K. Livelihood in Peking: An analysis of the budgets of 60 families. 
Peking, China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture, 
Social Research Department, 1928. 158, xxii pp. 


Reviewed on page 191 of this issue. 

TREADWELL, C. A. L., and Parry, E.S. Workers’ compensation in New Zealand. 
Christchurch, N. Z., 1927. xvii, 152 pp. 

Gives the text of the workers’ compensation law, with a brief discussion of 
the principles involved, as illustrated by the leading New Zealand and English _ 
cases, With notes where necessary, calling attention to the differences between 
the New Zealand and the British acts. 


VaLk, WittEM L. The Principles of Wages. London, P. S. King & Son (Lid.), 
1928. 139 pp. 


VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DEUTSCHLANDS. Ge- 
schaftsbericht fiir das Jahr 1927. Berlin [1928?]. 251 pp. 
Report of activities of the German union of bookbinders and paper workers 
in the year 1927. O 





